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THE following work was commenced; i

 the year 182
, 
and has been since continued, with various interruptions. 
The Author, having in the interval visited every county 
in Ireland, has had opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the provjncial dialects of the language, as now 
spoken; and he has therefore notie:ed their more remark- 
able peculiarities, wherever they appeared to throw light 
on the Rules of Irish Grammar. He has also introduced 
c:opious examples fì.oll1 the remains of the ancient lan- 
guage still preserved in manuscript; a source of infor- 
mation peculiarly important, not only as preserving the 
original inflexions and forms of the language, but also 
because it has been hitherto almost entirely neglected 
by his predecessors, who, with the exception of Haliday, 
have all taken their examples from the modern verna- 
cular Irish. 
The Author has to return his thanks to the Provost 
and Senior Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, for a 
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donation of twenty-five pounds towards the expense of 
this work; also to the Founders of the College of St. 
Columba, who have adopted it as the Class-book of 
their more advanced students, and have borne the risk 
of its publication. 
An10ngst his private friends the Author has to re- 
turn thanks to the Rev. Dr. Todd, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, at whose suggestion the work has been thrown 
into its present form, and who has read the proofs in 
passing through the Press; to 1\11'. E. Curry, who has sup- 
plied many examples from ancient manuscripts, and from 
the li\Ting language, as spoken in the west of Thomond ; 
and to 1\11'. lIardiman, for the use of several valuable 
books, and many judicious suggestions as to the mode 
of arrangement and illustration adopted in the work. 
He is also indebtell to l\clr. Petrie for copies of some 
curious inscriptions from ancient Irish tombstones, and 
for the use of two woodcuts, representing the most all- 
cient inscriptions in Irish characters known to exist, 
which were first published by 1\11'. Petrie ill his valuable 
Essay on the Round Towers of Ireland. 


J. G'D. 
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SECTION I.-Of the Origin of ní-itillg and Letters in Ireland. 
THE question whether the pagan Irish had the use of alpha- 
betic writing has often been discussed. Bollandus 3 and Innes b 
deny that the Irish were a lettered people before they received 
the Roman alphabet from the Christian missionaries; but the 
question has not been as yet handled on either side with a 
moderation likely to elicit the truth. O'Flaherty states that 
if Bollandus had consulted any Irishmen, well informed in the 
antiquities of Ireland, they could have produced for him the 
names of writers who had flourished in different ages before 
the mission of St. Patrick c . And in this assertion he was per- 
fectly borne out by the Bardic traditional hi!oitory of pagan 
Ireland; for we read that letters were known not only to the 
Scotic or 
lilesian colony, but also to their predecessors, the 
Tuatha De Dananns d . Several poets of distinction are men- 


· Acta SS. ad 17 
Iart. tom. 2, 
in Vito S. Patr. sect. 4. 
b See the arguments of Innes, 
quoted hereafter, p. xxxiv. 
C "Certe si Bollandus Hiber- 
nos antiquitatum suarum peritos 
consu1eret, facile in medium pro- 
ferrent, scriptorum nomenclatu- 
ram qui ante S. Patricii apostola- 


turn diversis sæculis floruerunt." 
-09.'19. Part iii. c. 30. 
d K 0 Ogham inscriptions have, 
however, as yet been found on 
any of the monuments ascribed 
by the hish writers to the Tua- 
tha De Dananns, excepting the 
cave in the mound at New Grange, 
which exhibits a few Ogham cha- 
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tioned as of the Tuatha De Danann colony; and among the 
rest Og"ma l\Iac Elathain, who is said to have invented 
one of the species of virgular characters called Ogham e ; and 
Brigid, daughter of the Dagda, who was worshipped by the 
poets of after ages as the goddess of poetry. Among the Scotic 
or l\Iilesian colony, on their arrival in Ireland from Spain, we 
find Amergin, the brother of the leader of the colony, who is 
said to have been their poet, and chief Brehon or Judge; and 
there are 011 bardic record also the names of many poets and 
legislators, from this period down to Forchern, who is said to 
have composed the Uraicecht, or Primer of the Bards, in the 
first century. But the writers of the traditional history of Ire- 
land go farther, and give a regular account of the period at 
which, and the persons by whom, the Irish letters were in- 
vented. They tell us that Fenim; Farsaidh, King of Scythia, 
the great grandson of Japheth, son of 
oah, set up a school of 
learning on the plain of Shena
r, which the Book of Druim- 


racter
, and near them, a de- 
cided rppresentation of a palm 
Lranch. To say that these are 
forgeries, and that tbey were en- 
graved on the stone since the cave 
was opened in ] ö!:;!), would be to 
beg the question. A great num- 
ber of the stones within the cham- 
ber, as well as those in the gal- 
lery which leads to it. are rarved 
with spiral, lozenge-:shaped, and 
zig-zag lines, but these are evi- 
dently intended as ornaments, 
and not as phonetic character
 or 
hieroglyphics. 
e In the Book of Ballymote, 
fo1. 167, b, b, commences a tract 
on the Ogham aiphalwts, in which 
tIw fir:ot invention of them is 
a
('ribecl to Ogma, son of Elathan, 
above mentioned. Thi
 tract 


begins : 
., Cmbe loc 7 UI mpp 7 pepr u 
7 ral; mplc m O(5alm? Nmn. 
l-oc bO nlberma Inrola quom 
nOrSCOl;, habn:;amur, I n-almpf1 
brer e , m IC 6ILt
a1n, I'I1) 6rmn. 
pepr n bo 01)ma, mac 6Ial;OIn, 
mlc belbmi:, beI'braimI' bO 
brer; áp brer, 7 O(5ma, 7 
'Oelbael': III mlc 61ar.am. 
"'Vhat is the place and time, 
and person, and cause of [inven t- 
ing] th(' Ogum? Not difficult. 
The place of it, HibenÛu Insola 
quam nos ScoÛ lwbitamu8; in the 
time ofBres, son ofEluthan, King 
of lreland. Its person [inventor], 
Ogma, son of Elatha.n, son of 
DelLhaeth, brother of Bres; fur 
Bre
, and ()gma. am] DC'lhhaeth, 
were the th
:
e 
ou:" of Elathan." 
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Sl1eachta places at Eothica f , two hundred and forty-two years 
after the deluge, and having two assistants, Gaedhal, son of 
-Eathor, and lar, son of 
emha, otherwise called Cai Cain- 
bhreathach: he there taugh t the Hebrew and the various lan- 
guages which came into existence after the confusion of 
tonguf'''. 

\fter ha\'ing presided over the school of Shenaar for twenty 
years, Fenius returned to his kingdom of Scythia, and there 
e-,tablished schools, over which he appointed Gaed.hal, the son 
of Eathor, as president. King Fenius then ordered Gaedhal 
to arrange and digest the Gaelic language into five dialects, 
the most polished of which was to be named Bearla Feine, 
after Fenius himself, while the language generally was to be 
named Gaidhelg, from Gaedhal. Fenius Farsaidh, we are 
told, reigned over Scythia for a period of twenty-two years 
after his return from the plain of Shenaar. He had two sons, 
Nenual and 
iul; to the elder of" horn he bequeathed his 
kingdom, but to the younger nothing but his learning. Niul 
continued for many years teaching in the public schools of 
Scythia, until the fame of his learning spread abroad into the 
neighbouring kingdoms, and at length Pharoah Cingcris 
[CinchresJ, King of Egypt, invited him to his country to in- 
struct the Egyptians in the various languages. and sciences of 
which he was master. 
iul set out for Egypt, and Pharoah 
was so pleased with him, that he bestowed upon him the lands 
called Capaciront, or Capacir, situated near the Red Sea, and 
gave him his daughter Scota in marriage, from whom the 
lile- 
sian Irish were afterwards called Scoti. After his marriage Niul g 
erected public schools at Capaciront, and was there, instructing 


f The Book ofDrum-sneacbta. 
quoted by Keating. 
g To this royal schoolmaster of 
Egypt the chief::\[ilesian families 
of Ireland trace their pedigrees, 
and are now ahout 118 genera- 


tions removed from him,acèording 
to the genealogical lines preserved 
in ancient and modern books and 
MSS. Thus, the present Viscount 
O'Neill is 129 generations re- 
moved from him; Sir Ric1lard 
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the Egyptians in the arts and sciences, at the very time that 
l\loses took upon him the command of the children of Israel, 
797 years after the deluge. At this time Niul had by Scota a 
son whom he named Gaedhal, in honour of his friend Gaedhal, 
the son of Eathor, and from him, according to some of our 
historians, the Irish were called Gaoidhil, and their language 
Gaoidheilg. The descendants of this famous schoolmaster, 
after various adventures by sea and land, emigrating from 
Egypt to Crete; from Crete to Scythia; from Scythia to 
Gothia, or Getulia; from Gothia, or Getulia, to Spain; from 
Spain to Scythia; from Scythia to Egypt again; from Egypt 
to Thrace; from Thrace to Gothia; from Gothia to Spain h ; 
finally arrived in Ireland under the conduct of two brothers, 


O'Donelll5; O'Conor Don ll8; 
O'Dowda 11 ô; the Marquis of 
Thomond 117 ; Justin l\Iac Car- 
thy, of Carrignavar, 117; and 
O'Donovan 115. Now by allow- 
ing thirty years to each genera- 
tion, it will appear, that Niul 
may have flourished about 3540 
years ago. or 1695 years before 
Christ. This calculation will shew 
tbat the number of generations 
would sufficiently fill up the 
space of time; and that the line 
is not such a blundering forgery 
as might be supposed; but until 
we discover some real authority 
to prove by what means the 
Scotic or Gaelic race were able 
to preserve the names of all their 
ancestors, from the time of )Ioses 
to the first century, we must re- 
gard the previous line of pedigree 
tbence to Niul and Fenius, as a 
forgery of tbe Cbristian bards. 
Certain it is that at the present 
day oral tradition does not pre- 
serve the names of ancestors 
among tbe modern Irish. with any 
cf>rtainty, beyond the sixth gene- 


ration. The author has tested 
this fact in every part ofIreland. 
h Lhwyd, in one of his letters 
to 1\11'. Rowland, the author of 
},[oJ'lrt Antiqua, expresses himself 
as follows on this subject: "In- 
deed it seems to me that the Irish 
have, in a great measure, kept up 
two languages, the ancient Bri- 
tish, and old Spanish, which 
a colony of them brought from 
Spain. For notwithstanding their 
histories (as those of the origin 
of other nations) be involved in 
fabulous accounts, yet that there 
came a Spanish colony into Ire- 
land is very manifest, from a com- 
parison of the Irish tongue partly 
with the modern Spanish, but 
especially with the Cantabrian, 
or Basque; and this should en- 
gage us to have something of 
more regard than we usually 
have to such fabulous histories." 
Sir .William Betham, who bas 
laboured more strenuously than 
even any of the native Irish wri- 
ters of our times, to support the 
truth of the pagan history ofln:- 
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Heber and Heremon, sons of .l\Iilesius, and the twenty-first 
in descent from Gaedhal, son of Kiu!' 
'Ve are told further in the Uraicecllt, preserved in the 
Book of Lecan i , that the ancient Irish alphabet did not 
begin with the letters a, b, c, like the Latin, nor with a, b, g, 
like the Greek and Hebrew alphabets, but with the letters 
b, I, f, from which it l'eceived its name of Bobel-loth, or with 
b, 1, n, from which it received the appellation of Beth-luis- 
nion. Each of the letters of the Bobel-loth alphabet took 
its Ilame from one of the masters who taught at the great 
schools under Fenius Farsaidh, and in the Beth-Iuis-nion alpha- 
bet each letter was named after some tree, for what reason 
we know not j . 
The names and order of the letters in the Bobel-loth al pha- 
bet are as follows: 


b Bobel. 
1 Loth. 
F Foronn. 
l' Saliatll. 
n Nabgadon. 
h Hiruath or U ria. 
o Davith. 


land, has attempted to prove, in 
his ETRURIA CELTICA, .. that the 
l\lilesian invaders of Ireland were 
those Phænician colonists, who, 
with their brethren of Britain, 
after the destruction of the Phæ- 
nician cities and power, became 
independent, and carried on trade 
with their neighbours of the 
Continent, and after many ages 
were found by the Romans under 
Cæsar in Gaul and Britain; that 
the Phænician Celts, on their 
first invasion of the British Is- 
lands and Gaul, were a literate 
people, possessing alphabetic writ- 



 Talemon. 
c Cai. 
q Qualep. 
m l\lareth. 
1; Gath. 
n5 N goimer. 
ro Stru. 


ing and the elements of learning, 
and that the Irish is but a modi- 
fication of the old Cadmean Phæ- 
nician alphabet, in like manner as 
are the Etruscan, Greek, and 
Roman."-Etruria Celtica, vol. i. 
p. 10. 
i Fo!' 158 a, and 169 a. Ogy- 
gia, p. 235. There is a still more 
ancient copy of the Uraicecht in 
a MS. in the British Museum. 
j "\Vhoever wishes to read a 
long dissertation on this subject, 
a singular specimen of ingenious 
trifling, may consult Davies' Cel- 
tic Researdes. 
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r 1 Rubpn. 
(I Achah. 
o Ose. 
u Uriath. 
Etrocuis or Esu. 


eu Iachim or Innwlchu!II. 
01 Ordinos. 
UJ J udæmos. 
10 Jodonius. 
ao Aifrin. 


The Beth-Iuis-nion alphabet is similarly arranged, but the 
names of the letters are taken from trees or shrubs, as follows: 
b belch, the birch. , p pei-poc, unknown. 
1 LUJr, the mountain ash. 
c or } rcpmF, the sloe tree. 
F Feapn, the alder. p pUlr, the elder. 
r rat l, the willow. a mtm, the fir tree. 
n mon, the ash. 0 onn, furze. 
h huai', the hawthorn. u up, heath. 
Ð ÐUlp, the oak. e eaöaö, the aspen. 
t: t:tnne, unknown. löaö, the yew. 
c coLt, hazel. ea ea5a6, the aspen. 
q quelpc, the apple tree. 01 Olp, the spindle tree. 
m m u tn, the vine. m UI Ueann, woodbine. 
Õ õopc, ivy. 10 IFln, gooseberry. 
nõ nõ eÐul , the reed. ea amhancholl.-unknown k . 


On this simple story, handed down by the Irish bards, 
O'Flaherty remarks: "\Vhat if I should assert that our 
Fenius was that Phoenix ,who invented those ancient Greek 
characters which the Latins speak of. The Irish letters 
are not very unlike the Latin; the names of Phoenix and 
Fenisius, or Phoenius, are not very different, and the inven- 
tion supports it; the time and place in matters of such 
antiquity are very often confounded. Besides I have the 


k O'Flaherty acknowledges 
that he did not know the mean- 
ing of this name; but the Rev. 
Paul O'Brien, to whose etymolo- 
gical vision nothing presented 
the 
lightest difficulty, makes it 


ampachol (Grammar, p. 210), 
which he forces to signify witch 
hazle, being derived, according to 
him from ampa, vision [although 
the first portion of the word is 
aman, not ampaJ and col, hazle. 
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authority of the above cited poet, Forchern, in favour of my 
conjecture, in whom we read: 'The Look of Forchern begins. 
The place of the book [i. e. the place wher
 it was writtpll 
or published] was Emania. The time, when ConquO\,oal', the 
son of Ne!ilsa, ruled Ulstel'. The person [i. e. the author of 
the book] was Forchern, the philosopher. Fenius Farsaidh 
composed the first alphabets of the Hebrews, the Greeks, the 
Latin!il, and also the lleth-lius-nin [i. e. the Irish alphabet], 
and Oghum 1 .''' 


I " Quid si dicerem Fenisium 
nostrum istu11l fuisse Phænicem 
literarum auctorem, qui Græcas 
eas yctustas depingeret, quas La- 
tini referullt? a Latinis Hibcr- 
nicæ non omnino abhorrent; 
Phænicis, et Fenisii, vel Phænii 
nomen non abludit, et inventio 
sufi"ragatur; tempus et patria in 
hujusmodi antiquioribus sæpissi- 
mè confunduntur. Præterea con- 
jecturæ meæ non deest authoritas 
supra lauùati Forcherni poctæ, 
al'uù quem sic habetur. Illcipit 
!iIJer Forchemi. LnCl{S libr; [locus 
quo in luccm eùitu!'] Emania 
[Cltoniæ regia J. Ternpüs, Con- 
quovm'o filio l.Yessæ ; sc. Ultonialll 
moderallte. lJer.r;ona [author li- 
])ri] Forchemus philosophus [file- 
adh], Fen ius [FenisiusJ Fm'saidh 
alphabeta prima ]lebrrPom Ill, Grre- 
corum, Latinorllìll, et Bethluis- 
nin [alphabetum Scoticum] aft 
Oghuim composuit."-Ogyg. Part 
iii. c. 30, p. 221. 
In the same chapter, O'Fla- 
herty, after enumerating many 
of the poets, legis]ators, and other 
literati of pagan Ireland, says ex- 
ultingly (p. 
19): "Pustremo 
Dualdus Firbissius patriæ anti- 
quitatum proft':;sor hereditarius 


ex l\Iajorulll monumentis literis 
datis refert It!O Druidum, sell 
l\Iagorum disciplinæ tmctatus 8. 
Patricii tempore igni damnatos." 
This assertion is very bold indeed, 
but no reference to it is fonnd in 
any of the oM Lives of8t. Patrick 
published by Colgan, or in the 
Book of Armagh, amI it is to be 
feared, that ü'Flahf>rty has mis- 
taken the meaning of the words 
of "'lac Firbis, who generally 
wrote in the old Irish style, with 
which O'Flaherty had but a 
tolerable acquaintance. And he 
add
, that the same Duald Firbis 
wrote him an account of his being 
in possession uf some of the 
taibhle tileadh, or poets' tablets, 
made of the birch tree. " 8co- 
ticis literis quinque accidunt, in 
quorum singulis ab aliarum gen- 
tium literis discrepant; nimi- 
rum, K omen, Ordo, Numerus, 
Character, et Potestas. Et quia 
impel'iti literarum in chartâ, ali- 
ave ulla mate1'ia ad memoriam 
pingendarllm harum rerum igna- 
rus incautè effutiit Bolandns, de 
materiâ aliquid præfahor. Ea 
ante pergamenæ USUIll tabulæ 
erant e betulla arbore compla- 
natæ, (llÚ1S Oraiun ('t Taibhle 


e 
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These statements of O'Flaherty were sufficient to satisfy 
the mere Irish scholars of his day, but not so a Scotch writer, 
who flourished soon after, namely, Thomas Innes, M. A., a 
Roman Catholic priest, of acute mind and true learning. In 
his " Critical Essay on the ancient Inlwbitants of the northern 
Parts of Britain or Scotland," London, 1729, he thus ex- 
amines O'Flaherty's arguments in proof of the use of letters 
among the pagan Irish: 
" \Ve come now to examine the proofs that Flaherty brings, 
of the ancient use of letters among the Irish, before they re- 
cei ved Christianity. The first is, that they have or had many 
books, poems, and histories, written in their Pagan ancestors' 
times. But all that is nothing but to beg the question, and to 
suppose what is under debate, till these books, or some of 
them, be published to the world, with fair literal translations, 
and documents to prove their authority and age, and to shew 
how, and where they have been preserved during so many 
ages. 
"2 0 . FLAHERTY, for a proof that the Irislt had not the 
use of letters from the Latins, and by consequence that their 
lettel's were much ancienter than the preaching of the Gospel 
among them, and peculiar to the Irish, tells us, that their let- 
ters differed from those of the Latins, and all others in name, 
order, character, number, and pronunciation and force: to 
shew this, he gives from the Book of Lecan (an Irish MS. 
about three hundred years old) the copy of the Latin alpha- 
bet, inverted and digested in a new arbitrary order, with the 
names of trees attributed to each letter, beginning with the 
three letters B, L, N ; and from thence called Betlt-luis-nion. 


Fileadh. i. Tabulas Philosophicas 
dicebant. Ex his aliquas inter 
antiquitatum monumenta apud 
se superfuisse, ut et diversas cha- 
racterum formulas, quas tel' quin- 
quagenas a :Fenisii usque ætate 
numero, et CRAOBH OGH HIl .i. 


virgeos characteres nomine re- 
censet, non ita pridem ad me 
scripsit Dualdus :Firbi
sius rei 
antiquariæ Hibernorum unicum, 
dum vixit, columen, et extinctus, 
detrimentum."-Ogygia, p. 233. 
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And this he pretends was the ancient Irish alphabet, before 
they had communication with the Latins and Romans. 
" But when Flaherty sets about to prove the antiquity of 
this BetlL-luis-nion, he brings for proofs stories more incredi- 
ble than the facts themselves, which he intends to prove by 
them. Flalwrty tells us then the story we made mention of 
already from Keating and Toland: that the first author of 
this alphabet was Fenius-Farsaidh, wlw composed, says l?la- 
llerty, tJ,e alphabets of the Hebrews, Greeks, and Latins; 
the Beth-Iuis-nion and the Ogum. This Fenius Farsaidll (as 
we said before) was, according to the Irisl" Seanachies, great 
grand-child to Jafeth, son to ]:.,Toah, and lived in Noah's own 
time, about one hundred years after the deluge. For this 
piece of antiquity, FlalLerty quotes one Forcltenle, an Irislt 
poet, who, as a late Irish writer informs us, lived one hundred 
years before the incarnation. Now, not to ask how this poet 
Forcherne, or Feirtcheirne, as old ag he is placed, knew so 
distinctly things past, above two thousand years before the 
time in which he is classed, it may at least be enquired, by 
what spirit of prophecy this Fenius Farsaidlt composed the 
Greek alphabets so long before Cecrops and Cadmus, and 
that of the Romans, some 1700 years before the Romans were 
a people. And will the authority of Lecall, a 
IS. of about 
three hundred years, convince the learned of so rare a disco- 
very, as that of an Irish writer one hundred years before the 
birth of Christ? 
" But to let that paradox pass, there needs no great skill 
of the Irish language, to shew that the Beth-luis-nion is 
nothing else but an invention of some of the Irish Seanaclties; 
who, since they received the use of letters, have put the Latin 
alphabet into a new arbitrary order, and assigned to each 
letter a name of some tree; and that this was not the genuine 
alphabet of the Irish in ancient times, or peculiar to them, 
but a bare inversion of the Latin alphabet. 
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"For ]0. The genuine Irish alphabet consists only of 
eighteen letters; for so many only they make use of in that 
tongue, viz. A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, L, 1\1, N, 0, P, R, s, T, U ; 
whereas in Flaherty's Betlt-luis-nion there are twenty-six let- 
ters, that is, eight supernumerary, viz. Q, x, Y, z, oi, io, nfl, 
and ea: of these eight there are four which are never used in 
the genuine Irish, viz. Q, x, Y, and z; at least in such Irish 
books or MSS. as I could hitherto ever meet with, or hear 
of: but they are in use in the Latin tongue, and with the 
other eighteen letters make up the Latin alphahet: which 
therefore the Irish bard must have had before him when he 
invented the Beth-luis-nion. As to the syllables oi, io, ea, 
and double letter nfl, which are the other four letters in the 
Betlt-luis-nion, they have no one proper character in the Irish, 
distinct from the common alphabet, but are expressed by two 
of the usual letters of it; and nothing but meer fancy coulrl 
have placed them in this new alphabet as distinct letters from 
the other eighteen. So, I think, it is plain that this Beth- 
luis-nion was neither the genuine Irish alphabet, nor was in 
use among them till after the times of Christianity, when 
they received the use of the Latin letters, whereof this i!oi but 
a bare transposition. 
"As to the names of trees attributed to each letter, it 
seems visibly the work of meer fancy, without any reason or 
motive, there being no resemblance in the character of these 
letters to these trees, from whence this bard hath named them: 
whereas in the languages where the names of the letters arc 
significative, as generally those of the Hevrezc, the thing 
meant by these letters hath often some resemblance to the 
figure of the letter. And as for the term Fead/w, IVo;ds, 
which they gave to this alphabet, it was natural to call by 
the name of a forest or wood an alphahet whereof each letter 
was metamorphosed into a tree. 
" ANOTHEIl proof which the lri.sh modern writers bring- 
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for the antiquity of thl'ir letters, is from the form of their 
characters, as being peculiar to the Irislt, and not agreeing 
u'itlt tlte Greek or Latin cltaracters, or perhaps allU otl,el' 
now in the 'lcorld. But such arguments as these are only fit 
to impose upon those that never saw any Latin books or 
characters, but in vulgar print; and never had occasion to 
see any .MS. but Irish: for if they had seen any ancient 
Latin 
I8S. or characters, they would have tDund, in the 
first place, by perusing those of the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
and following ages, down to the time of printing, as great 
differences betwixt the figures of letters, and form of the 
writing in 1\188. of all countries, and the common print, as 
betwixt the usual characters in printed books, and those of 
the Irish,; and yet originally all of them derived from the 
ancient Roman or Latin characters or letters. 
" IN the second place, the inspection of old Latin 
I S S. 
or charters will furnish new proof.., to demonstrate, that the 
Irish had their letters originally from the Latins, or those 
that uscd the Latill characters; for all the characters of the 
Irish letters (without excepting the Saxon r, ò, 1', r, which 
seem more extraordinary to \'ulgar readers) are generally to 
be met with in the same form in ancient 1\188. and char- 
ters, not only ofBritaill, but none of them bu
 are in1\ISS. of 
other foreign countries ID , who had nothing to do with Ireland. 


ru 1\11'. 1\1ac Elligott, in his Ob- 
ser.ations on the Gaelic Lan- 
guage, published in the Trans- 
actions of the Gaelic Society of 
Dublin, says: "Let anyone 
look into Astle, on the Origin and 
Progress of Alphabetic writing, 
the Spectacle de la Nature, and 
the early printed Clas:3ics, and he 
will be convinced that the small 
alphabet u
ed in early ages all 
through Europe, was borrowed 


from the Irish." p. 38. It is 
very true that the people who 
were converted to Christianity 
by the Irish missionaries in the 
seventh and eighth centuries, 
first obtained their letters from 
those missionaries; but it must 
be confessed that the oldest in- 
scriptions found in Ireland (ex- 
cepting the Ogham), are in the 
Roma"n alphabet of the fifth cen- 
tury, and it is well known that 
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And in many countries, where no body doubts they bad the 
first use of letters from the Latins, the characters of old 1ISS. 
differ much more from the vulgar printed characters of the 
Latin than the Irish do. Such are the Merovingian and 
Longobardicll. characters: for a proof of this I refer the rea- 
der to schemes of characters, and of old writ, which he will 
find in the learned F. 1Ylabillon's book, De Re Dl'plomatica, 
in case he have not the opportunity to inspect Latin MSS. 
where he will generally find, even in 1\188. of the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth ages, much the same characters, or 
forms of letters, that are made use of in the Irish tongue; 
and little or no difference, but in the forms of abbreviations: 
for which, not only the people of different languages, but 
every different writer, may invent such characters, or forms of 
contractions, as he fancies will .most abridge. 
" The same thing may be said as to the notes for writing 
secrets, called by the lr-ish Ogum; of which Waræus says he 
had some copies; and one Donald Forbis mentions others: 
for no body doubts but the Irish had their notes or cyphers 
for writing short-hand, and keeping their secrets; especially 
the Druids, for preserving from the knowledge of Christians 
the secret of their profane mysteries, made use, no doubt, of 
secret characters. or letters, from the time that once the use of 
letters was introduced in Ireland. All other nations, and 
every private man, may have the same, for keeping secrets, 
and those entirely different from their usual letters: such 
among the Romans were the Notæ Tironis, whereof a speci- 
men may be seen in F. Mabillon's diplomaticks. Trithemius 
also hath written a book on the subject, De Steganographia: 
so I do not well conceive for what this serves towards proving 
the antiquity of the Irish letters; or that they were not ori- 


this, more or le
:, modified, pre- 
,ailed all over Europe till the 


introduction of the Gothic style 
of writing. 
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ginally the same as the ROllla/l. 01' Latill character. Since 
IVarælls, who is brought in to prove that the Irish had such 
characters, t
lls us, that the O!Jum llirl not contain the Iris", 
vulgar character, but a hidden way of writing for preserving 
their secrets. 
" AND thus far as to the arguments brought by Flaherty, 
and other modern Irish writers, against the opinion of the 
learned Bollalldus, concerning the ancient use of letters in 
ireland; with which subject, tho' Flaherty fills up about 
thirty pages of his Ogygia; yet the far greatest part is spent 
in us
less flourishes on the origin of letters in general, and on 
the use and new order of the lrislt new invention of Beth- 
luis-nion, there being little in his book, besirles what we have 
mentioned, that looks like proofs of their having had the 
use of letters before Christianity, unless we call proof.., cita- 
tions of legends of St. Patrick's life, written long after his 
time. 
" AFTER all, I do not pretend that no pri vate person among 
the Iris/I, had the use of letters before the coming in of St. 
Patrick, and the preaching of the Gospel to them: for it may 
have very "ell happened, that some of the Irish, before that 
time, passing o\'er to Britain, or other parts of the Roman 
empire, where the use of letters was common, might have 
learned to read and write. It might also have happened that 
the Druids, who were the magicians of these times, might 
have had certain hieroglyphick characters to express their 
diabolical mysteries; and that the remains of those are what 
Toland and others make such a noise about. nut if the Irish 
had any distinct character or form of alphabetical letters dif- 
ferent from those which we have above mentioned, and which 
were introduced to Ireland by St. Patrick, how comes it that 
all this time, especially within these last fifty or sixty ye.lrs, 
that the matter hath been agitated, and the dispute warm 
about it, none of them have e\'er published any specimen of 
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these peculiar Ir;..;/t letters, or at least an alphabet of them: 
such as F. JJlabillon hath given of aJi ancient forms of letters, 
and Dr. Hickes more particularly of the flU/lick, and other 
northern characters?" vol. ii. pp. 444-452. 
Not long after Innes, we find Dr. 0' Brien reject the 
Milesian story as utterly unsupported by true history. In 
his strictures on the author of the Remains of .Japhet, he 
writes as follows in the Preface to his Irish Dictionary: 
" As for this learned writer's making the Irish language a 
dialect of the Scythian, formed, as he says, upon the autllO- 
rity of the Irish bards, at the famous school on the plain5 of 
Shinar, or Senaar, by a king of Scythia, called Feniusa Farsa, 
son of Baath, who is pr(l'tended to be a son of l\1agog, I do 
not conceive how he can reconcile this opinion of the Irish 
being a dialect of the Scythian or-1\fagogian language, with 
that circumstance he mentions, p. 119, 'that it is called 
Gaoirlhealg, from its first professor at the above school, by 
name Gadel, a Gomerian,' and that the lang"unge he then 
spoke and taught as an usher of that school under that royal 
schoolmaster Feniusa Farsa, grandson of lVlagog, is the lan- 
[Jllfl[Je of the native Irish to tltis day; a very venerable an ti- 
quity, I must confess. But at the same time I cannot but 
regret that this worthy gentleman, who appears but too well 
inclined to favour the antiquities of Ireland and Britain, did 
not consider that nothing could be of greater prej udice or 
discredit to them than asserting those fabulous genealogies, 
and the stories of the travels of the supposed leaders and chiefs 
of their ancient colonies, such as have been rejected \\ itlt just 
contempt by all learned nations, first invented in Ireland by 
bards and romancers, after they came to some knowledge 
both of the sacred writings and prot
\I1e histories; and in 
Britain by Nennius and Jeffry of l\Ionmouth." 
And again, in his remarks on the letter A. 
" \Ve should not, in the mean time, forget that it is to this 
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change made in the words &aill and Galic, doubtless by our 
ht>athenish bards who inserted the letter d, that we owe the 
important discovery nece!'sarily reserved to their successors 
who embraced Christianity, of those ilIustrious personages 
Gadel and Gade/us; the former an usher under that royal 
school mastel' Phelliusa Farsa, king of Scythia, in his famous 
school on the plain of SeuJlunr, where this Gadel invented 
the Irish alphabet and the Gadelian language, so called, as 
it is pretended, from his name; and the latter a grandson of 
that king by his son lYiul, married to Scola, daughter of 
Pharaoh Cingri.o;, a
 our banls call him, instead of Cinchre.
, 
king- of Egypt, under whose reign, they tell us, J1081's and 
our Gadelus were cotemporaries anrl great friends: and from 
this Gadelus our learned bards gravely a'Ssure us that the , 
Irish deri ve their name of Gadelians, who, they tell us, were 
also called Scot.
, from his wife the .rEgyptian princess Scota. 
This discovery, J have said, was necessarily reserved to our 
Chri
tian barris, as their heatheni"h predece
sors most cer... 
tainly coulrI ha\re no notion of the plain of Senna-ar, of Pha- 
raoh, or of .àloses; ohjects not to be known but from the Holy 
Scriptures, or some writings derived from them, such as those 
of Jo!'ephus, Philo, &c. never known to the Irish bards before 
their Christianity." 
Charles O'Conor, of llelanagar, also, though in his youth. 
he had believed the pag-an traditions with the same facility 
and enthusiasm a
 O'Flaherty, yet in his maturer years, 
gave up all hope of being able to convince the learned of the 
truth of the pagan history of Ireland, as handed down by the 
bards. On this subject he writf's as follows, in his" Disser- 
tation on the Origin and Antiquities of the ancient Scots of 
Ireland and Britain," prefixed to O'Flaherty's " Ogygia Yin- 
dicated," which he edited in the year 177'5. 
" Ont earliest accounts of I,.clnnd have heen handerl 
down to U
 hy the hard.
, a race of men well qualified for 
f 
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working on the barren ground of broken traditions. Poetic 
invention gave existence to facts which had none in nature, 
and an origin which included some genuine truths, has been 
obscured by forged adventures on sea and land. A succession 
of monarchs has been framed, many of whom never reigned, 
and the line of genealogy has been opened, to make room for 
redundancies, without which the succession of so many mo- 
narchs could not be admitted by the most ductile credulity. 
" THUS it fared in the infancy of things in Ireland, as well 
as in every other European country; and in all, we will find 
that the introduction ofletters, far from limiting, has, in fact, 
enlarged (for a considerable time) the sphere of the ostenta- 
tious and marvellous. The registering of facts under the 
direction of nature and truth, has been the work of ages ad- 
vanced in civilization. To these we will hasten; and that 
we may give no line to a fugitive hypothesis, or the fanciful 
excursions of ingenious idleness, we will not attempt to pass 
a
y of our most antient traditions on our readers, but such 
as may be supported by parallel documents of foreign anti- 
quaries, who held no correspondence with the natives of this 
island n ." 
He does not, however, go so far as to give up all claims 
of the pagan Irish to the use of letters: far from it; he argues 
that the ancestors of the Scoti must have had communicatiom 
with the Phænician colonies ill Spain, from whom they mus1 
have borrowed their seventeen letters "so different in theil 
powers, names and arrangement from those of the Greeks am 
Romans." He then writes as follows. 
"This people, it is certain, know so little of Greek 01 
Roman learning, that it was only in the fifth century the) 
have learned the use of the Rmllan alphabet from the Cltristim 
missionaries. It was then, or soon after, that they laid aside 
their own uncouth and virgular characters, their Betll-luis 


n pp. xx, ii, xxviii. 
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/lion, and the Ogum ; the form heretofore used, and since pre- 
served by the antiquaries, either from vanity, or the more 
rational motives of preserving an antient fact worthy of being 
recorded. The old manner of writing was indeed useless to 
the public, after a better and more elegant form was intro- 
duced; but yet the retention of the Ogltm has had its use ill 
latter times, by convincing us that the heathen Irish had the 
means of conveying their thoughts in cyphers, and conse- 
quently of recording memorable events, for the information 
and instruction of posterity.-Their juri:;prudence, partly still 
preserved, the succession of their monarchs, their accurate 
chronology, and their genealogies, transmitted with great care 
from the first to the fifth century, are incontestible proofs of 
this truth. An earlier or more creditable era of cultivation 
than that, which began with the monarch Feradacll tlte .Jllyt, 
(a hundred years after the birth of Christ,) no nation in 
Europe can boast o ." 
Dr. Ledwich, however, argues that the Irish Ogums were 
secret alphabets invented in the middle ages, like the Runic 
inscriptions of the northern nations. He says: 
"Verelius, \Vormius, with many existing monuments 
prove, that the Northerns writ their runes in every possible 
form; in circles, in angles, from right to left, and vice versa. 
'Vormius enumerates twelve different ways of making runic 
inscriptions. The German Buchstab or runes were drawn 
sometimes in horizon
al, and sometimes in perpendicular lines. 
Here we have, if not the original of our Ogum Craobh, a 
practice exactly similar. In a word, these wonderful Irish 
Ogums were nothing, as we see, but a stenographic, or stega- 
nographic contrivance, common to the semibarbarians of 
Europe in the middle ages, and very probably derived from 
th e Romans!"." 


o pp. xxxviii, xxxix. 
p 
\nti(luities of Ireland, 2nd edit., pp. ;
30, 331. 
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The pagan antiquity of the Irish Oghams cannot be no\V 
established, to the satisfaction of the learned, except by exist- 
ing monuments. It must be first pro\red that the monuments 
are undoubtedly pagan, and secondly, that the inscriptions 
are cotemporaneous with such monuments, and not fabrica- 
tions of after ages. The only monument with an Ogham 
inscription yet discovered, which exhibits all the apparent 
featUl'es of a pagan monument, is an artificial cave near the 
castle of Dunloe, in the county of Kerry. This interesting 
remain of ancient Ireland was discovered in 1838, by the 
workmen of Daniel "ðlahony, Esq., of Dunloe Castle. In 
constructing a sunk fence in one of the fields of the demesne, 
they broke into a subterranean chamber, of a curved form, 
which proved to be the termination of a gallery. The 
ides 
of the cave are constructed of rude stones, without any kind 
of cement, and the roof is formed of long stones, laid horizon- 
tally; an upright stone pillar extends from the centre of the 
floor of the cave to the roof, and is e\'idently designed to sup- 
port it. This pillar stone is inscribed with Oi'
;ham characters, 
as are four of those which form the roof, in such a manner as 
to impress the conviction that they had been inscribed before 
they were placed in their present positions. In the passage 
were found several human skulls and bones, which clearly in- 
dicated the sepulchral character of the monument, and which 
_Mr. :\Iahony removed to Dunloe Castle, in OTder to preserve 
them. 
The Author of this Grammar examined this cave in the 
year 1841, and can testify that the inscriptions are not fa- 
brications; but whether the monument be pagan or ('arly 
Christian, he will not take upon him to decide. Ogham 
inscriptions are constantly referred to in the oldest Irish his- 
torical tales, as engraved on the tombs and monuments ot 
pagan kings and chieftains, and from these tale
 it would 
appear that they contained simply the names of the persons 
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interred. Thus in the story in Leablwr 'fla It- Uidhri, about 
the identifying of the grave of King Fothadh A.irgtheach, in 
the third century, it is statpd that his headstone exhibited, in 
Ogham characters, the inscription: 


Focnab alRCchE-cn INb SO, 


"FOTIIADU AIRGTHECH HERE." 


Also in a very ancient poem, beginning Oò um 1UJU, Iw uur 
leaec, " Ogum on the stone, the stone over the monument," 
preserved in the Bouk of Leinster, p. 28, b, a stone placed 
over a monument, with an Ogham inscription, situated on the 

ite of a battle fought in the third century, is thus alluded to: 


In c-oòum ÚC F1I II' In clOlë, 
lmma copepacap móp; 
bL1mmare
 FIn
 f1ec1b öton
, 
Clån ba
 ëuman In Oòom. 
" That OgUIn which is on the stone, 
Around which many were slain; 
If Finn of the many battles lind, 
Long would the Ogum be remembered." 
Again, in the tale of Deirdre, published in the Trallsac- 
tions of the Gæ1ic Society of Dublin, pp. 127, 12
, the sepul- 
chral monument of Kaisi and Deirdre is thus spoken of: 


'00 cóòoa6 a IJaò ór a Ieëc, 
o rcploa6 a n-anmanna OöOlm, 
aear 
o Fepa6 a eclUliëe eae Ini:e. 
" Their stone was raised over their monument, their Ogham names 
\\ere written, and their ceremony oflamentation was performed." 


It would be easy to multiply similar references to pagan 
monuments inscribed with Ogham characters, but as we 
have no manuscripts of pagan antiquity, the real proof of 
the facts above stated must be derived from the monuments 
themselves; and it is to be hoped that our antiquaries, in 
examining the ancient Irish sites of pagan battles, carns, 
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sepulchral chambers, and cromlechs, will have a close look out 
for Ogham inscriptions. It is highly probable that such 
inscriptions were generally engraved on that part of the stone 
which was concealed by the earth, in order to prevent the air 
from wearing the surface of the stone. This, at least, appears 
to have been the case with the monument of Fothadh Airg- 
thech above alluded to; but from other references it seems 
that the Ogham inscription wa" cut on the flag stone with 
which the monument was covered over head q , but whether on 
its upper or under surface, or on its external edges, we cannot 
determine. Ledwich, in his strictures upon O'Flanagan's 
paper on the Ogham inscription on the Callan mountain, 
in the county of Clare, asserts that the stone could not have 
retained the inscription from the remote period to which 
O' Flanagan ascribed it, and writes as follows: 
" Can it be imagined, that the Callan inscription has stood 
almost 1500 years in a naked and wild situation, uninjured by 
the tooth of time, and aU the vicissitudes of a variable climate? 
That the great Atlantic ocean, and its briny atmosphere, have 
had no influence on this rock, and so far from pulverizing 
its surface, have rendered it unfit for vegetation? These are 
wonderful things! Perhaps the venerable Druid who per- 
formed the funeral rites to the manes of Conal Colgach (and 
who has not heard of Conal Colgach ?) not only pronounced 
the 'sit terra levis,' but washed the stone with a magic com- 
position of l\1iseltoe, Semolus, and Selago, and in a fine pro- 
phetic phrenzy, predicted the amazing' discoveries of Irish 
Antiquaries in the 18th centuryr." 


q The South Munster Society 
of Antiquaries have made a con- 
siderable collection of Ogham 
inscription::>, and 1\11'. 'Vindc1c of 
Cork, a zealous advocate for the 
civilization of the pap:an Iri;;;h, 
intclllls to write a paper till the 


subject, in which he will point 
out the situation and nature of 
the monuments on which they 
arc found. 
r 
'\..ll tiquitie
 of lreland, 21111 
edit., p. 341. 
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It is, however, stated by some that thi
 stone had lain 
buried beneath the earth for ages, while others asserted with 
confidence that the inscription was forged by .i\Ir. John Lloyd, 
a l\lunster Irish poet of the last century, who was the first 
to notice it himself, in his Short Description of the County of 
Clare, as the monument of Conan, one of Finn l\Iac Cum- 
haill's followers! 0' Flanagan, without acknow ledging that it 
had been ever deciphered before, actually forges an Irish 
quatrain, which he cites as a part of the poem called the 
Battle of Gahhra, to prove that Conan was buried on the 
Callan mountain, whither he had repaired, after the battle of 
Gabhra, to worship the sun! 
The Og'ham inscriptions at Dunloe, and else\\here in 
Kerry, are, however, of a more authentic character than that 
on the Callan mountain, but the clue to their interpreta- 
tion has not yet been discovered; and it would be rash in the 
extreme to assume without positive proof that they are all 
pagan. as several of thE' stones, on which they are inscribed, 
exhibit crosses, and are clearly Christian monuments. 
There are various kinds of Ogham given in the tract in 
the Book of ßallymote already referred to, but a complete 
discussion of the subject would occupy too much space, and 
it must therefore suffice to give here the most common form, 
called the Ogham Craobh, or Virgular Ogham, which is as 
follows: 


h tI 
 C q m ö nö J:- P a 0 u e I ea 01 U I 10 ao 
111111111111111 111 III 1111 lilli/iff! $I if!! I H- 
rn
 
blrr n 
Here it is to be noted that the diphthongs bE'ginning with 
e, as ea, el, eo, eOI, are all distinguished by a cross (x ) inter- 
sected by the stem line. The diphthong 01 is marked by a 
circle bisected by the line. The diphthongs and triphthongs 
beginning with tI, as ua, lI1. um, are all marked by a curve 
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(D) helow the line. All the diphthongs and triphthongs bE'- 
ginning with 1, as 1a, 10, 1t1, 1m, are denoted by two strokes 
drawn below the line, with two others intersecting them at 
right angles. All the diphthongs beginning with a, as ao, 
ae,01, are marked by four parallel strokes intersected at right 
angles by four others placed above the line. The letter z (ts 
or dz) which has been decidedly borrowed from the Roman 
alphabet is represented by a curve of this form õ (" represen- 
tans inuolutam Draconis caudam") intersE'cted by the stem 
line, thus, -Ð-; A short line drawn parallel to the stem line 
-=- represents the consonant p; and q, which was unquestion- 
ably borrowed from the Roman alphabet, and used by the 
Irish to stand for c u , is indicated by five strokes drawn per- 
pendicular to the stem line.-See O'l\Iolloy's Grammatica 
Latino-Hibernica, pp. 135-142. 
In a l\IS. in the British :\Iuseum (Clarendon 15), variou
 
Oghams are described, such as Dinn-Ogham, in which the 
name of the letters are borrowecl from those of hills; En- 
Ogham, in \vhich they are borrowed from those of birds; 
Dath-Ogham, from colours; Cell-Ogham, from churches, &c.; 
but these are evidently contrivances of later ages. 
The ancient Irish also used an obscure mode of speaking, 
which was likewise called Ogham, and is thus described by 
0' l\Iolloy: "Obscurum loquendi modum, vulgò 06ham, 
Antiquarijs Hiherniæ satis notum, quo nimirùm loquebantur 
syllabizanclo voculas appellationibus litterarum, dipthongo- 
rum, et tripthongorum ipsis dumtaxat notis s ." To this mocle 
of speaking distinct reference is made in the following entry 
in the Annals of Clonmacnoise, as translated by Connell 
1\lageoghegan, in the year 1627 : 
" A. D. '1328. l\Iorish O'Gibelan, master of art, one ex- 
ceeding well learnecl in the new and olcl laws, civille and 
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cannon, a cunning and skillfull philosopber, an excellent poet 
in Irish, an eloquent and exact speaker of the speech, whic/" 
in Irish is called Oglwm, and one that was well seen in many 
other good sciences: he was a cannon and singer at Twayme, 
Olfyn, Aghaconary, Killalye, Enaghdown, and Clonfert; he 
was official and common judge of these dioceses; ended his life 
this year." 
But if the Irish are obliged to resign all claims to letters 
in the time of paganism, they can still historically boast of 
having writers among them before the general establishment 
of Christianity in the fifth century; for we must infer, from 
the oldest lives of St. Patrick, that there were several chris- 
tian bishops in Ireland on Patrick's arrival; and we learn 
from St. Chrysostom, in his Demonstratio quod Christus sit 
Deus, written in the year 381, that the" British Islands, situ- 
ated outside the :ì\Iediterranean sea, and in the very ocean 
itself, had felt the power of the divine word, churches having 
been founded there, and altars erected t ." 
But the most curious information respecting the literate 
character of Ireland before St. Patrick's time, is derived from 
the accounts of Celestius, who was certainly an Irishman, and 
the favourite disciple of the heresiarch Pelagius. St. Jerome, 
alluding to a criticism of Celestius upon his Commentaries 
on the Epistle of St. Paul to the Ephesians, thus vents his 
I'age against this bold heretic: 
" N uper indoetus calumniator erupit, qui Commentarios 
meos in epistolam Pauli ad Ephesios reprehendendos putat. 
Nee intelligit, nimiâ stertens vecordiâ, leges Commentariorum, 
&e., . . . . . nee recordatur stolidissimus, et Scotorum pultibus 


t S. Chrysostom, Opp. tom. i. 
575, B, Ed. Bened. Kal ryàp at 
BpETavLlwl VijO'OL, at TijÇ (Ja- 
ÀÚTTl1Ç fKTÒÇ KE
f1EVaL TaVTl1Ç, 
Kat fV aVTtV OUO'aL Tt{. WKEaV
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pm'gravatus, nos in ipso dixisse opere: non damno digamos, , 
imo nee trigamos, et si fieri potest octogamos: plus aliquid 
inferam, etiam scortatorem recipio pænitentem tt ." 
And again, in the proemiwn to his third book on Jeremiah, 
St. Jerome thus more distinctly mentions the native country 
of Celestius : 
" Hie tacet, alibi criminatur; mittit in universum orbem 
epistolas biblicas, priùs auriferas, nunc maledicas: et patientiam 
nostram, de Christi humilitate venientem, malæ conscientiæ 
signum interpretatur. Ipseque mutus latrat per Alpinum 
[al. AlbinumJ canem grandem et corpulentum, et qui calcibus 
magis possit sævire, quàm dentibus. Habet enim progeniem 
Scoticæ gentis, de Britannorum viciniâ : qui, juxta fabulas 
Poëtarum, ins tar Cerberi spirituali percutiendus est clavâ, ut 
æterno, cum suo magistro Plutone, silentio conticescat u ." 
\Ve learn, however, from Gennadius (who flourished A.D. 
495), that before Celestius was imbued with the heresy of 
Pelagius, he had written from his monastery to his parents 
three epistles, in the form of little books, containing instruc- 
tions necessary for all desirous of serving God, and no trace 
of the heresy which he afterwards broached. The words of 
Gennadius are as follows: 
"Celestius antequàm Pelagian urn dogma incurreret, imò 
adhuc adolescens, scripsit ad parentes suos de monasterio 
Epistolas in modum libellorum tres, omnibus Deum desideran- 
tibus necessarias. l\10ralis siquidem in eis dictio nil vitii 
postmodum proditi, sed totum ad virtutis incitamentum te- 
nuit v ." 


tt IIieron. Prolog. in lib. i. in 
Hieremiam. Opp. ed. Vallarsü, 
tom. iv. 
U Prolog. i. lib. iii. in Hiere- 
miam. Some, however, think 
that the heretic Pelagius is here 
alluded to. See Vallarsius, not. 
in loco Opp. S. Hieron. tom. iv. 
who contounds, hoth here and 


in his note on the passage last 
quoted, ...the Scotia of St. Jerome 
with the modern Scotland: not 
knowing that Ireland was the 
only country called Scotia in St. 
Jerome's time. 
v Gennadius de Script. Eccl. 
c. 44. (inter Opp. B. Hieron. Ed. 
Vallarsii, tom. ii.) 
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It is conjectured w that these letters were written by 
Celestius from the - monastery of St. 1\lartin of Tours, in the 
year 369. Bnt be this as it may, if Celestius, while a youth, 
wrote epistles from a foreign monastery to his parents in 
Scotia, in the neighbourhood of Britain, we must conclude 
that his parents could read them, and that letters were known 
in Ireland, then called Scotia, at least to some persons, at the 
close of the fourth century. For further historical reference 
to Celestius, and his master Pelagius, the reader is referred 
to Ussher's Primordia, p. 205, et sequent., and O'Conor's 
R erll111 Hibernicarum Scriptores, Prolegomena, p. lxxxiii. 
There are also inscriptions still extant to which we may 
appeal in proof of the early use of letters in Ireland. The 
following, which is of undoubted antiquity, is a copy of the 
Roman alphabet, inscribed on a stone at Kilmalkedar, in the 
west of the county of Kerry. An accurate representation of 
this inscription is given by :\11'. Petrie, in his Essay on the 
Ecclesiastical Architecture and Round Towers of lreland\ 
and is inserted here by permission of the author. 
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But there is a still older inscription, perhaps the oldest 
extant, which remains on the monument of Lugnathan, the 
nephew of St. Patrick, at Inchaguile, in Lough Corrib, county 
of Galway: of this a fac-simile is also given in 1\11'. Petrie's 
work, p. 164, and is here inserted. It contains the following 
words, in the Roman characters of the fifth century: 


w 1Ioore's Hi
tory of Ireland, 
"01. i. p. 20
. 


x Transactions of the Royal 
Irish Academy, \01. xx. p. 133. 
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l-1e l-UùNaet>ON mace l-nleNueh. 
" THE STONE OF LUGNAEDON SON OF LIl\IENUEH." 


The oldest Irish manu- 
script extant in Ireland is the 
Book of Armagh, now in the 
possession of the Rev. Mr. 
Brownlow. It contains a copy 
of the Gospels, and some 
very old Lives of St. Patrick; 
the characters are clearly a 
slight modification of the 
Roman alpha bet, with a few 
Greek characters in the titles 
of the Gospels. 
The Books of Durrow 
and Kells, in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, said 
to be coeval with St. Columb- 
kille, and in his handwriting, 
are in the uncial character 
common in Europe at the pe- 
riod. The latter is, perhaps, the 
most magnificent specimen of 
penmanship and illumination 
now remaining in the western 
world. 
There is another manu- 
scri pt of great age preserved 
in the Library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, called Liber Hymnorum, containing several 
ancient hymns in Latin and Irish, of which work there is ano- 
ther copy in the College of St. Isidore at Rome. This, though 
evidently not so ancient, nor so exquisitely beautiful, as those 
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already mentioned, is in the same character, and sufficiently 
proves that the Irish letters are immediately derived from the 
Roman alphabet. U ssher, in a letter to V ossius, expressed 
his opinion that this manuscript was then a thousand years 
old, but I think he increased its age by a century or two. 
The manuscript of the Psalter, preserved in the Cathach, 
or Caah, a beautiful reliquary, now the property of Sir 
Richard O'Donnell, is also very probably coeval with St. 
Columba, if indeed it be not in his handwriting. This most 
curious box and reliquary has been deposited, by the public 
spirit and good taste of its owner, in the l\Iuseum of the 
Royal Irish Academy. 
A fac-simile of an Irish passage in a manuscript at Cam- 
bray, has been recently published by Charles Purten Cooper, 
Esq., from which it would appear that the manuscript is 
probably of the eighth century. The character looks as old 
as that of any manuscript we have in Ireland, and differs from 
any of them that I have ever seen, in the form of the letter p, 
which is thus (f). Pertz, who has read the passage tolerably 
well, considering that he does not understand a word of the 
language, ascribes this manuscript to the ninth century. 
The next oldest Irish manuscript remaining in Ireland is 
probably the Book of Leinster, preserved in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin (R. 2. 18.); and next in order of time 
I would rank Leabhar na ll- U'idhri, in the Library of the 
Royal Irish Academy, which was transcribed by l\laelmuire 
l\Iac Cuinn na m-bocht, at Clonmacnoise, in the twelfth 
century. Next may be classed the Leab/tar Breac of the 
l\Iac Egans, the Books of Lecan and ßallymote, and a host 
of others compiled from more original manuscripts, in the 
fifteenth century. The characters in these are of a more 
angular form than those in the more ancient manuscripts Y . 
Y Mons. Adolphe Pictet of Ge- June, 1835, seems to incline to 
neva, in a letter addressed to the the opinion that we had no writ- 
late Edward O'Reilly, dated 24th ten documents in Ireland bef01:e 
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Specimens of alphabets from the most important of these 
ancient manuscripts, forming a series, nearly complete, from 
the sixth to the seventeenth century, will be found in the an- 
nexed plates. They have been drawn, from the original 
manuscripts, by George Du Noyer, Esq., one of the Fellows 
of the College of St. Columba. 


SECTION 2.-0fthe lVriters on Irish, Grammar. 
Having now noticed the bardic accounts of the antiquity 
of letters among the Irish, and the authorities which prove 
the existence of learning in Ireland before St. Patrick, we 
shall next give some account of the labours of those who have 


the fourth or fifth century, or at 
least that this is the most remote 
period to which written docu- 
ments can be traced. The que- 
ries which this learned philologer 
proposes in this letter are very 
curious, and should not be omit- 
ted here: 
" 1 0 . La secollde edition de 
votre dictionnaire a t- eUe paru, 
ou doit eUe biéntôt paroitre? 
"2 0 . Existe-t-il quelque bon 
dictionnaire anglais-irlandais ? 
"3 0 . A-t-on publié, depuis 
O'Conor,ou doit-on publier pro- 
chainement, quelques textes an- 
ciens, soit poetiques, soit his to- 
riques, soit philologiques? Com- 
me:o.t l'académie royale d'Irlande 
n'encourage-t-eUe pas la publi- 
cation des textes anciens des 
Brehon laws, des poi>mes encore 
ex is tans de Cenfaolad, de Eochoid, 
de Tanaide, de Maelmuire, etc. 
du glossaire de Cormac de l'ur- 
aicheapt de Fortchern, etc. ? 
" 4 0 . N'a-t-on retrouvé aucun 
fragment de traduction de la 
Bible en ancien irlandais, dont 
ûu puisse fixer la date avec qucl- 


que certitude? par ancien ir- 
lundais j'entends la langue teUe 
qu'elle existoit anterieurement 
au dixième siécle et depuis Ie 
4 ieme ou 5 ieme époque la plus re- 
culée, je crois a laquelle remon- 
tent les documens écrits. 
"50. Connoissez-vous quel- 
que ou vrage de topographie sur 
1'Irelande ancienne ou llloderne, 
qui renferme d'une manière ex- 
acte et un peu compléte les noms 
de lieux, fleuves, lacs, montagnes, 
provinces, tribes, etc. avec 1'01'- 
thographie irlandaise ? 
" Voila, monsieur, bien des 
questions. J e m'excuse encore 
de mon indiscretion en prenant 
la libe1'té de vous les adresser : 
1'illteret de la science plaidera 
pour moi. Si vous êtes assez 
bon pour vouloir bien m'aider 
de vos lumières j'espere que mes 
travaux ne seront pas inutiles à 
la cause trop méconnue des 
etudes celtiques, et réveilleront 
sur Ie continent un interet nou- 
veau pour les restes vénérables 
de 1a 1itterature du plus ancienne 
peuple de l'Europe." 
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written on Irish grammar. The first work of this kind men- 
tioned by the Irish writers is Uraicecht na n-Eiges, or Pre- 
cepts of the Poets. This treatise is attributed to Forchern, 
or Ferceirtne, the son of Deaghaidh, from whom the Dcagads, 
or Clanna Deaghaidh, of l\Iunster, are descended. It is said 
to ha\'e been written at Emania, the royal palace of Ulster, 
in the first century, but was afterwards interpolated and en- 
larged at Derryloran, in Tyrone, about the year 628, by 
Cennfaeladh, the son of Ailill. Copies of this work, as re- 
modelled by Cennfaeladh, are preserved in the Books of Lecan 
and Ballymote, in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and a more ancient one, on vellum, in the British 1\1 useum, 
which the Author has recently perused. This work contains 
rules for poetical compositions, and is rather a prosody than 
a regular grammar. In a paper manuscript, in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin (H. 1. 15), is a larger worl{, called 
Graiceacltt, which gives genders and inflections of nouns, and 
various orthographical and etymological rules; but this work 
is a compilation of comparatively modern times. 
There are several short treatises on Irish grammar, in ma- 
nuscript, by various" riters in the seventeenth century. in the 
Library of Trinity College, and one, by O'l\Iulconry, in that 
of St. Sepulchre's, Dublin; and we learn from the monument 
of Sir l\Iathew De Renzi, at Athione, who died in 1635, that 
he composed a grammar, dictionary, and cltronicle, in the 
Irish tongue z . 
The first Irish book ever printed, with instructions for 
reading Irish, was John Kearney's" Alpltabeticll1n et Ratio 
legelldi Hibernicam, et Catecldsmus in eadem, Lingua, 1571, 
8vo." The only known copy of this curious and rare book is 
preserved in the Bodleian Library, Oxford a . 


z See Statute of Kilkenny, 
edited by Mr. Hardiman for the 
Irish Archæological Society, p. 


12, note R. 
a The Catechism is a Transla- 
tion into Irish of the Catechism 
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The first printed Irish grammar is that of the Rev. Francis 
0' Molloy, written in Latin, and entitled "Grammatica 
Latino-Hibernica, nunc compendiata,-Authore Rev. P. Fr. 
Francisco O'l\lo11oy, Ord. Min. Strict. Observantiæ, in 
Collegio S. Isidori S. Theol. Professore Primario, Lectore 
Jubilato, et Prouinciæ Hiberniæ in Curia Romana Agente 
Generali. Romæ, Typographia S. Cong. de Propag. Fide 
1677." It contains 286 pages, 12mo., and is divided into 
twenty-five chapters, of which the first nine treat of the let- 
tel's; the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth, of etymology, of which 
he treats but very slightly; the thirteenth chapter is on the 
oghams and contractions; and the remaining twelve, of the 
ancient Irish prosody, into which he enters very copiously. 
The next grammar of Irish which issued from the press 
was written by the celebrated antiquary Lhwyd. It was 
published in his Arcltæologia Britannica, and prefixed to his 
Irish-English Dictionary, Oxford, 1707. This work was 
extracted from O'l\1011oy's, and from another work on Irish 
grammar, in manuscript, written by an anonymous author 
at Louvain, in 1669. It is somewhat more copious than 
O'Molloy's in the etymology, but is still very imperfect. He 
omits the defective or irregular verbs altogether, observing 
that they are very numerous, and that in conjugating them, 
"the common use and practice of the province, &c., is the 
only pattern." From the preface to his Dictionary, written 
in Irish, it appears that this great philologer knew almost 
nothing of the idioms of the Irish language, for he uses the 
English collocation in most of his sentences, which gives his 
Irish composition a strange, if not ridiculous, appearance. 
The next Irish grammar that made its appearance after 
Lhwyd's, was written by Hugh Boy Mac Curtin, a native of 


of the Church of England, which 
is followed by some Prayers and 


Collects from the Rook of Com- 
mon Prayer. 
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the parish of Kilcorney, near C'orofin, in the county of Clare. 
It is entitled" The Elements of the Irish Language, gram- 
matically eXplained in English, in fourteen chapters: small 
8vo. Lovain, 1728." It was reprinted with his English-Irish 
Dictionary, at Paris, in 1732. This work is much more 
copious that its predecessors, particularly in the etymology 
and syntax, on which the author has every claim to origina- 
lity. Of the irregular verbs he says, that they are very 
numerous, and that in the forming thereof, the common use 
or practice of the kingdom, or the distinct dialects of each pro- 
vince, is the only guide and rule. He omits prosody alto- 
gether. 
In I j 42, Donlevy published, at Pari!", his Irish- English 
Catechism, to which he appended instructions for reading the 
Irish language, entitled "The Elements of the Irish Lan- 
guage." This treats of orthography only, but it is by fm' 
the best treatise on the subject that had till then appeared. 
At the end, he says: "Such as desire to get more Insight 
into the Grammar-Rules of this Language, may have recourse 
to the laborious :1\1. HUGH l\L\c CURTIN'S Irish, Grammar. 
The chief Difficulty of reading, or speaking Irish, consists in 
pronouncing bh, 7)h, and some Diphthongs and Triphthong
 
rightly; but this is easily overcome by Practice, or a little 
instruction by the Ear; whereby the Pronunciation of thp 
Language will become agreeable, there being much Use made 
of Vo
'els, and little of Consonant.
, in it." 
No other Irish Grammar appeared after this till the year 
1'i73, when Vallancey published his, in quarto, with a preface, 
which tended to call attention to a subject then but little 
appreciated. Of this work he brought out an improved 
edition, in octavo, in 1782, with an " Essay on the Celtic lan- 
guage, shewing the importance of the lberno-Celtic or Irish 
dialect to students in history, antiquity, and the Greek and 
Roman classics." 


It 
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This work is compiled from those already mentioncd, and 
from 0' Brien's remarks on the letters throughout his Irish- 
English Dictionary. The author has treated of the irregu- 
lar verbs more copiously and satisfactorily than any of his 
predecessors, and assures the learner that "they are not so 
numerous or more difficult than those of Latin, French, or 
English." His syntax, which is briefly dismissed in twelve 
rules, is much inferior to that of his predecessor l\Iac Curtin. 
On the whole, this work shews considerable research, and 
curious learning; but it is more theoretical than practical, 
amI better adapted to assist the comparative etymologist than 
the mere Irish student. It is by far the most valuable and 
correct of Vallancey's writings, and is doubtlessly the joint 
production of the avowed author and several native Irish 
scholars b . 
Shortly after Vallancey's, appeared Shaw's Gælic Gram- 
mar, Edinburgh, 1778; but this is confined to the Erse or 
Gælic of Scotland, and its merits are very questionable c . In 
180 I appeared the first edition of a Gælic Grammar, b) 
Alexander Stewart, 1V1ini
ter of the Gospel at -Ì\'loulin. Of 


b The only other production 
given to the world by Vallancey 
which shews much ability, is the 
Law of Tanistry exemplified by 
the Pedigree of O'Brien; but 
this work was written not by 
VaUancey, but by the Right Rev. 
John O'Brien, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Cloyne, as appears 
from a letter in the hand-writing 
of the Chevalier Thomas ü'Gor- 
man, in the possession of Terence 
O'Brien, Esq., of Glencolulllb- 
kil1e, in the county of Clare. 
0' Gorman, in referring to a 
genealogical extract from Val- 
lancey's Collertanea, says: " The 
above genealogy is extracted 


from the History of the Hous( 
of O'Brien, 'leT/tten by the laft 
Doctor Johu O'Brien, titular Bi. 
shop of CloYllc, and publishec 
in the year 1774, by Col. Val. 
lancey." 
c The Rev.l\Ir. Stewart, in tlH 
Introduction to the 2nd editioI 
of his Gælic Grammar, has tl}{ 
folluwing reference to this work 
"I know but one publicatiOI 
professedly of Gaelic Grammar 
written by a Scotsman (Analy:,:i 
of the Gælic Language; by 'Yil 
liam Shaw, A.l\L); I have con 
suIted it also, but in this qual' 
tel' I have no obligations to ac 
knowledge." p. xiii. 
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this an improved edition was brought out in 1812, which is 
undoubtedly the ablest work on Gælic grammar that ever 
appeared. 
In 1808 was published, in Dublin, an Irish Grammar, in 
octavo, entitled Upa1ceët: na Oueb1lòe, "A Grammar of the 
Irish Language," under the fictitious signature of E. 0' C., 
which, in the Prospectus, is given in full as Edmund O'Connell; 
but the author, as many living witnesses can attest, was 
William Halliday, Esq., a solicitor in Dublin, who studied 
Irish as a dead language, and who died before he reached 
his twenty-fifth year, having produced this grammar in his 
nineteenth year. He derived much information from the first 
edition of Stewart's Gælic Grammar, and from 
Iessrs. \Volfe, 
O'Connell, and Casey, three Irish scholars, natives of l\lunster, 
with the latter of whom he commenced the study of the lan- 
guage in 1805, under the fictitious name of lVilliam O'Hara. 
In this work he rejects the modern Irish orthography as 
corrupt, and strikes out a new mode of classifying the declen- 
sions of nouns. His syntax is almost wholly drawn from the 
works of l\Iac Curtin and Stewart, particularly the latter, 
whose arrangement and diction he has closely followed; and 
indeed he could not have followed a safer model. However, 
he has pointed out some errors in the first edition of Stewart's 
Gælic Grammar, which Stewart himself thankfully acknow- 
ledges and corrects in the second edition of his work, pub- 
lished in 1812 d . Haliday gives the ancient Irish prosody, but 


d Stewart writes in the Intro- 
duction: "The Irish dialect of 
the Gaelic is the nearest cognate 
of the Scottish Gaelic. An inti- 
mate acquaintance with its voca- 
ble:; and structure, both ancient 
and modern, would have been of 
con
iderable use. This I cannot 
pretend to have acquired. I havc 
not failed, however, tu com.ult, 


and derive some advantage from 
such Irish philologists as were 
accessible to me; particularly 
O')Iolloy, O'Brien, Vallancey, 
and Lh wyd. To these very re- 
spectable names, I have to add 
that of the Rev. Dr. Neilson, 
author of ' An Introduction to 
the lrish l..al1guage,' Dublin, 
1808 ; and E. O'C., author of a 
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merely as shortened from O'l\lo11oy, with, here and there, a 
few remarks of his own. This work, however, considering 
the early age e and disadvantages of its author, must be re- 
garderl as one of much merit; it bears the stamp of taste, 
genius, and originality, not at all observable in the works of 
his predecessors. 
In the same year (1808) was published, in Dublin, " An 
Introduction to the Irish Language," by the Rev. William 
Neilson, D. D., 8vo. This grammar is the joint production of 
Dr. Neilson and Mr. Patrick Lynch, a native of the parish 
of Inch, near Castlewellan, in the county of Down. l\1r. 
Lynch had a good practical knowled
e of the dialect of Irish 
spoken in the east of Ulster, but was a rude scholar. The 
orthography, however, and grammatical rules, are adapted to 
this dialect, and not to the general language. The arrange- 
ment of the work is excellent, but it is to be regretted that 
the examples given to illustrate the rules are, for the most 
part, provincial and barbaric. 
In 1808 the Gælic Society of Dublin published, in their 
Transactions, "Observations on the Gælic Language, by 
R. 
lac Elligott." The same writer f also compiled an Irish 


· Grammar of the Gælic Lun- 
guage,' Dublin, IR08; to the 
latter of whom I am indebted 
for some good-humoured stric- 
tures, and some flattering com- 
pliments, which, however unme- 
rited, it were unhandsome not to 
acknowledge." p. xiii. 
e Mr. l>atrick Lynch, the au- 
thor of the Life of St. Patrick, 
has the following note in an ad- 
\.ertiscment of his works ap- 
pended to his IlltrndllctioJl to the 
/Úlfizder(fJP qfthe J,.ish Language: 
.. X. B. Tlw new translation of 
the tir:..t 'OIUllll' of Keatin
.!."f. 


llibtory" [of Ireland], "though 
originally published in Mr. 
Lynch's name, was begun and 
actually completed by the late 
'Villialll Halliday, Esq., whose 
much lamented death at the pre- 
mature age of 24, is a cause of 
heart-felt regret, not only to the 
Gaelic Society, of which he waf. 
an active meml1eT, but to the 
lovers of lri
h literature in ge- 
neral." 
f 1;'01' some aeCOUll t of the lite- 
rnry qua1itication
 of
[r. )[ac EI- 
ligott, the realler ib rc>ferred t(l 
a pamphlet l'uhli
hed in London, 
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Grammar, which is still extant in manuscript, in the possession 
of his daughter, 1\lrs. Ryding, of Limerick, but was never 
printed. He was a native of the county of Kerry, a region 
in which they studied classics, "even to a fault," in his time, 
and was for many years a classical teacher in the city of 
Limerick, where he created a high taste for classical and 
polite literature. 
The next year (1809) ushered into light " A Practical 
Grammar of the Irish Language," by the Rev. Paul O'Brien. 
TIJis is, perhaps, the worst attempt hitherto made to explain 
the principles of this language. The author was a native of 
l\leath, and a man of some learning; but the visionary cha- 
racter of his mind disqualified him for the important task of 
writing a grammar of an ancient and neglected lang-uage. 
He does not appear to have had any acquaintance with Irish 
history or topography, or with any of the correct ancient 
Irish manuscripts. There are many specimens of his poetry 
in the native Irish preserved, but they exhibit no merit, 
except the mere power of stringing together long compound 
words in jingling- rhyme, without poetic genius, or strength 
. of thought. His Irish Grammar is the production of his old 
age; and the late l\Ir. James Scurry says, in his Review of 
Irish Grammars and Dictionaries, published in the fifteenth 


ill I R4-4-, by his pupil, the Rev. 
Jonathan Furlong, in reply to 
certain observations by Dr. D. 
Griffin, of Limerick, in the life of 
Gerald Griffin, the celebrated 
novelist. 'Ve learn from Ü'Flana- 
gan that 1\[1'. l\Iac Elligott had 
got some valuable Irish manu- 

cripts in his pm.session in 1808. 
In enumerating the collections of 
Irish manuscript::; kn(\" n to him, 
()'Flallap;an "rites: "The Che- 
valier U'(
ol'lllan, now living in 
the cuunty of Clare, hao; a rare 


collection of annab, and othel' 
inestimable monuments. The 
books of Lecan and Ballymote, 
and the{Æöop brec,or 'speckled 
book,' of l\Iac Egan arc in the 
archives of the Royal Iri::;h Aca- 
demy; and there are besides 
several valuable tracts in private 
hands throughout the island, of 
w hich tho
e in the possession of 
tllC learned l\l'Elligott, of Lime- 
rick, are not the least worthy of 
estimation." -Transactions nf the 
Grr'lic Snciet!/ qfDuUin, p. 2:'
5. 
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volume of the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, that 
" it is not to be taken as a fair specimen of the vigour of his 
intellect, or the extent of his learning." 
In 1813 Mr. John O'Connell, of the parish of Tuath na 
Droman, near Caherciveen, in Kerry, published at Cork an 
Irish translation of F. Paul Segnary's "True Wisdom," to 
which he prefixed short " Instructions for reading Irish," 
which are very correct. This translation is a curious speci- 
men of the dialect of the Irish spoken in Kerry. 
In 1815 was published, in Dublin, a small grammatical 
tract, entitled "Foroidcas Glmath- Ghaoidheilge na h-Eir- 
eand, An Introduction to the Knowledge of the Irish Lan- 
guage as now spoken," by Patrick Lynch, Secretary to the 
Gælic Society of Dublin. This little work contains some 
very valuable remarks on the pronunciation and genius of the 
Irish Language, although it cannot be considered as entitled 
to the name of a grammar. 1\11'. Lynch was a native of the 
county of Limerick; he kept a classical school at Carrick-on- 
Suir in 1800, and afterwards removed to Dublin, where, for 
many years, he taught the classical languages, French and 
Hebrew. He wrote small works on grammar, chronology, . 
astronomy, geography, and history; but the most celebrated 
of his works is his" Proofs of the Existence of St. Patrick," 
written chiefly to refute Ledwich's assertions. This work 
was published in Dublin, in 1810, and contains short" Direc- 
tioJls for reading Irish." Mr. Lynch was of the l\lilesian 
Irish race (and wrote his name Patruic 0' Loingsigh), and not 
of the Galway tribe of that name. 
In 1817 appeared" A Compemlious Irish Grammar," by 
Edward O'Reilly, annexed to his Irish-English Dictionary. 
This is chiefly compiled from the Rev. Paul O'Brien's Gram- 
mar, and partakes of all its faults and defects. His system of 
making the illitials of nouns the foundation of the dcclensiolls, 
in imitation of O' Bricn, is quite absurd, a
 the tables of tcr- 
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minational changes, given in both grammars, sufficiently 
shew. The author was a man of strong mind, good memory, 
and studious habits, but had little or no acquaintance with 
the classical languages, or with any, except English. He 
learned Irish as a dead language, and had not commenced 
the study of it till he was more than thirty years of age; but 
by laudable perseverence, and strong powers of intellect, he 
acquired a considerable knowledge of the ancient Irish lan- 
guage and history. 
In 1820 was published, at 'Vaterford, an Irish translation 
of John Baptista l\lanni's " Four 1\laxims of Christian Philo- 
sopl
," by 1\lr. James Scurry, of Knockhouse, in the barony 
of Iverk, and county of Kilkenny. To this is prefixed" An 
Introduction to the Irish Language, containing a comprehen- 
sive Exemplification of all the alphabetical Sounds, and their 
corresponding English Sounds, as a further Illustration of 
them, as far as could be effected by the Substitution of English 
characters." 
This treatise is valuable, as giving the pronunciation 
which prevails in the diocese of Ossory, with which the writer 
was most intimately acquainted. 
In 1828 1\lr. Scurry published, in the fifteenth volume of 
the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, " Remarks on 
the Irish Language, with a Review of its Grammars, Glos- 
saries, Vocabularies, and Dictionaries; to which is added a 
l\lodel of a comprehensive Irish Dictionary." In this paper, 
p.55, the author says, "that he had prepared for press a 
grammar, both theoretical and practical, formed on the genius 
of the language, the result of many years' consideration of the 
subject, which he had been deterred from publishing, from the 
little encouragemeIlt work" of that nature had met with from 
the public." 1\1r. Scurry was a respectable farmer, and though 
his education was imperfect, he was a man of so vigorous a 
mind that he acquired an l'xtensive knowledge of philology 
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and generalliterature g . He died in Dublin in 1828, and his 
body was buried in the church of Kilpecan, near the village 
of 1\lullinavat, in the county Kilkenny, where it lies without 
a monument to exhibit even his name. 
Various other compilations, and abstracts from these 
grammars, have since been published; but the limits of this 
preface would not permit a particular description of them. 
The largest work of this kind was published in Dublin, in 
1841, and compiled for the Synod of Ulster, by S. 0'1\1. 
Dr. Mason, Librarian of the King's Inns, Dublin, also com- 
piled an Irish Grammar; but it is to be regretted that he has 
adopted the system of 0' Brien and O'Reilly to a conside1able 
extent. The Rev. 1\lr. Nangle, of Achill, has also brought 
out a second edition of Neilson's Irish Grammar, with some 
judicious corrections. And 1\fr. Owen Connellan, who was 
employed for many years in the Royal Irish Academy, to 
transcribe the Books of Lecan and Ballymote, for the Royal 
Library, has recently published a small work on Irish Gram- 
mar, with examples from Irish l\1SS., not to be found in any 
of the works of his predecessors. He also gives the pronun- 
ciation which prevails in the northern part of Connaught, 
which will be found very useful, in preserving for posterity 
the local peculiarities of the Connacian dialect. 
Some works have also been written on the grammar of 
the Gælic of Scotland, by Armstrong and 1\lunroe; but they 
contain nothing original, the Rev. Alexander Stewart having 
exhausted the subject, in his very excellent Gælic Grammar, 
published in 1812. 


g The Author of these pages 
became acquainted with 1\1r. 
Scurry in Dublin, in the year 
1826, and found that, although 
he had but slight acquaintance 
with Latin or Greek, he had still 
a sound knowledge of philosoph i- 


cftl grammar. He was the first 
that induced the Author to study 
the grammatical works ofHarri
, 
'Vard, Horne Tooke, Pick burne, 
and Fearns, and the antiquarian 
productions of Baxter, Davies, 
and Va]]ancey. 
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ECTION 3.- Testimonies to tll,e ralue of tlte Study of Irislt. 
''I'he testimony of such writers as have mentioned the Iri"," 
language, in ancient and modern times, may be now adduced, 
in order to shew the importance and value of the language as 
a branch of philological study. 
Ledwich h quotes Irenæus (A. D. I (7), Latium; Pal'atus 
Drepanus CA. D. 3(1), and Sidonius Apollinaris (A. D. 472), in 
proof of his assertion, that the ancients "branded the Irish 
language with the harshest expressions for its barbari
m. But 
even though it were clear that these writers meant what we 
now call Irish, we should receive their testimony with some 
allowances, for the Romans described as barbarous the lan- 
guages of all nations not civilized by them
elves, except the 
Greeks. 
Our own Adamnan, however, who was born in the year 
tJ24, and was one of the best Latin writers of his age, ac- 
knowledges, in his modest preface to his Life of St. Columba, 
that his own Latin style was inelegant, and that the Scotic 
language was to be classed with different other languages of 
the external nations. His words are: 
" Beati nostri Patroni (Cliristo suffragante) vitam descrip- 


h Antiq. p. 325. I have not 
bCf'n able to find any thing of 
this kind in S. Irenæus. Charles 
Û'Conor of Bclanagare, thinks 
that the original har:;hlless of the 
Celtic must have been softened 
down in Ireland by a communica- 
tion between the Phænicians and 
the ancestors of the Scots. "How 
else," he asks, "the number of 
PhænicÙm words discovered in 
their language? By" hat other 
means but a communication with 
the Phænicians could they im- 
prove and harmonize their own 
un::iunorous Celtic? From what 
other people could they obtain 


the number of seventeen letters, 
so different in their powers, 
names, and arrangement, from 
those of the Greeks and Romans? 
Evident it is, that without inter- 
courses of this nature on the 
Continent, and perhaps after- 
wards in this island, our old in- 
habitants might be considered 
(as some have laboured to repre- 
sent them) the most barbarous, 
as they were the remotest, in the 
west of Europe."-Origin (lUll 
Antiquities 0/ tlie ancient Srot,<;, 
prefixed to OgygÙt Vindicated, 
p. xxxviii. 


1 
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turus, fratrum flagitationibus obsecundare volens: imprimis 
eandem lecturos quosque admonere procurabo; ut fillèl11 tlictis 
adhibeant compertis; et res magis quam verba perpendant, 
quæ (ut æstimo) inculta et vilia esse videntur, meminerintque, 
Regnum Dei non eloquentiæ exuberantia, sed in fidei floru- 
lentift constare: et nee ob aliqua Scoticæ, vilis videlicet lin- 
guæ, aut }mmana onomata, aut gentium obscura locorumve 
vocubula (quæ, ut puto, inter alias exterarum gentium viles- 
cunt linguas) utilium, et non sine divina opitulatione gcstarum 
despiciant rerum pronuntiationem i ." 
By this passage we are to understand that Adamnan re- 
garded the Scotic language as one of those which had not 
received the polish of the classical languages; and in this 
light must all the vulgar languages of Europe be viewed, till 
they were cultivated during the last four or five centuries, 
and received terms of art from the Latin and Greek. 
Tirechan also, in his " Annotations on the Life of St. Pa- 
trick," in giving a reason for having composed a portion of 
them in the Scotic language, though he was able to write the 
Roman language, says the Scotic names of men and places 
(" qualitatem non ltabentia") would not sound well in Latin 
composition. But the same could be said of the Hebrew, 
Persian, Arabic, and all the eastern languages; the propel' 
names of which would not sound well in a Latin sentence, as 
wanting the necessary terminations, and could not be even 
pronounced by an ancient Roman, or a modern Italian. 
In the seventeenth century, Archbishop Ussher pro- 
nounced the Irish to be a language both elegant and copious j 


i See_ Ussher's Sylloge, 1st 
edition, p. 42 ; Parisian edition, 
p. 29. See also Colgan's and 
Pinkerton's editions of Adam- 
nan's Life of St. Columba. 
j A curious contrast to this 
account is afforded by the follow- 
ing description of the Irish lan- 


guage, ascribed to a prelate 0 
equal dignity in our own time 
"The Irish language is a barba. 
rous jargon, in which all the dis- 
cordant sounds to be heard ir 
the farm-yard are mixed up 
there is the drawling running 0 
one note into another of thl 
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,. Est quidcm lingua hc:t>c [scil. Hibernica], et elcgal1s cum 
primis, et opulcnta: sed ad rem isto modo excolendam (sic uti 
rcliquas feré Europæ Linguas vernaculas intra hoc sæculum 
excultas videmus) nondum extitit hactenu8 qui animum adji- 
ecrct k ." 
Stanihun;t, the uncle of Archbishop Ussher, a Homan 
Catholic priest, although he wished the Irish language not to 
be used in the Eng-lish Pale, still docs not venture to condemn 
it, as uncouth or barbarous. 
" Idem ipse lueus à me olim erat tractatus, in IIiberl1iæ 
dcscriptione, quam (lietione vernaeula edidi: meaq. ibi dispu- 
tatio dedit sermonem inuidis, me laudes Hiberniei sermon is 
minuisse. Sed in falsa hac criminatione suam produnt male- 
uolentiam, non redarguunt meam. Nec enim ego tum or<.\- 
tione mea suscepi, linguam, cuius essem ignarus et insolens, 
minus considerate vituperando, adfligere : imò contrà gra- 
vissimorum hominum auetoritas fidem mihi iamdudum fecit, 
earn, verborum granditate, dietionum cOllcinnitate, atq. diea- 
eitate quaòam acutula redundare; denique cum Hebraica 
lingua, communi conglutinationis vinculo." 
Campion, in his Historic of Ireland, written in 1511, thus 
speaks of the Irish lang-uage; cap. i v. Dublin Ed. p. 17 : 
"The tongue is sharpe and sententious, offereth great 
occasion to quicke apothegmes, and proper allusions, where- 
fore their common Jesters, Bards, and Hymel's, are said to 
dclight passingly thóse that conceive the grace and propriety 


cock's crow, the squall of the 
peacock, the cackle of the goose, 
the duck's quack, the hog's 
grunt, and no small admixture 
of the ass's bray."-See Etruria 
Celtica, vol. i. p. 48, by Sir 'Vil- 
liam Betham, -where that writer 
gravely comments upon the in- 
justice of this deðcription of the 
language of the old Irish, not 
perceiving that the illustriou
 


archbishop must have uttered it 
in jest. For though, like Sta- 
nihurst, he has of cow'se no wish 
to see the Irish language revived, 
still the authority of grave men 
must have convinced him also 
that it is not so utterly sa\agc as 
this description would make it. 
k U ssher's Letters, ùy Parr. 
Lett. 193, p. 486. 
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of the tongue. But the true Irish indeede diffcrcth so much 
from that they commonly speake, that scarce one among five 
score can either write, read, or understand it. Therefore it is 
prescrihed among certaine their Poets, and other Students of 
An tiquitie." 
The celebrated Leibnitz recommends the study of Irish, 
as useful in illustrating Celtic antiquities; but he does not 
give any opinion as to the elegance or inelegance of the lan- 
guage. His words are: 
" Postremo ad perficiendam, vel certe valde promovendam 
literaturam Celticam, diligentius linguæ Hibernicæ adjungen- 
(lum esse, ut Lloydius egregie facere cepit. . . .. Nam uti 
alibi jam admonui, quemadmodum Angli fuere colonia Saxo- 
nl1m et Britanni emissio veterum Celtarum Gallorum Cim- 
brorl1m; ita Hiberni sunt propago antiquiorum Britannicæ 
habitatorum Colonis Celticis Cimbricisque nonnullis, et ut sic 
dicam mediis, anteriorum. Itaque ut ex Anglicis linguæ 
veterum Saxonum et ex Cambricis veterum Gallorum; ita 
ex Hihernicis, vetustiorum adhuc Celtarum, Germanorumque, 
et, ut generaliter dicam, accolarum oceani Britannici cismari- 
Borum antiquitates illustrantur l ." 
It would be tiresome to adduce here the praise of the Irish 
by the native writers m ; hut if the reader is curious to learn the 
opinion of a profound native scholar, who was acquainted 
with many other languages, he can turn to Dr. Lynch's 
C'ambrensis Eversus, pp. 16 and 159, where he will find a 
very curious account of the avidity that some persons pos- 


1 Collect. Etymolog., Opp. vi. 
part 2, p. 129. 
m Dean Swift, Rabelaius nos- 
In', though fond of ridiculing the 
Irish people in most of his writ- 
ings, yet, in a letter to the Duke 
of Chandos, dated 31 st August, 
1734, reqnests that nobleman to 
restore to Ireland, hy presenting 
to the Library of Trinity Coll('g('. 


Dublin, a IW'fJe quantity qf her 
ancient 1'ecords, on paper and 
parchment, then in his Grace's 
possession, that had been for- 
merly collected and carried off 
from this country by the Earl of 
Clarendoll, during the time of 
his government here.-SK'?"fI'.'l 
JVork.ç b.'/ Scott, yo1. xviii. p.224. 
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l'o.;
ed, in the writer's time, for studying Irish, and the fedin
 
that existed to discourage such study; also of the use of the 
language to preachers and antiquaries. 
Towards the close of the last century, Vallancey described 
t he Irish in the following laudatory terms: 
" The Irish language is free from the anomalies, sterility, 
and heteroclite redundancies, which mark the dialects of 'bar- 
harous nations; it is rich and melodious; it is precise and 
copious, and affords those elegant conversions, which no other 
than a thinking and lettered people can use or acquire ' \" 
The Rev. \Yilliam Shaw, in his Gælic Dictionary (Lon- 
don, 1780), calls the Irish language" the greatest monument 
of antiquity, perhaps, now in the world. The perfection," 
he says, "to which the Gælic arrived in Ireland in such re- 
mote ages is astonishing." Alluding to the Irish l\ISS. of 
Trin. ColI. Dublin, which he calls" sealed books," he makes 
the following observation: " \Vhilst I surveyed and examined 
them, and looked back to the ancient state of this once blesscd 
and lettered island, they produced emotions easier conceived 
than produced." 
The same writer (Gælic Gram., Edinb. 1.78) has the fol- 
lowing observations on the state of learning in Ireland: 
" \Vhilst Homan learning, by the medium of a dialect of 
the Saxon, now flourished in Scotland, the Gælic and Roman 
in some degree grew together in Ireland, which, for some 
centuries, was deemed the greatest school for learning in 
Europe. There letters and learned men, from all countrics, 
found a secure retreat and asylum. Its happy situation, how- 
ever, did not perpetuate these blessings. Ireland was invaded 
by the Danes, and, in a subsequent age, made subject to the 
king"s of England. Though there were English colonies in 
Ireland, the Gael of that country enjoyed their own laws and 
customs till thc reigns of Elizabeth and James I., when the 


n E:-say on the Gælic Language, p. 3. 
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English laws were universally established. Then, for the 
first time, the Gælic ceased to be spoken by the chiefs of 
families, and at court; and English schools were erected, 
with strict injunctions, that the vernacular language should 
no longer be spoken in these seminaries. This is the reason 
why the Iberno-Gælic has more 1\lSS. and books than the 
Caledonian. In Scotland there has been a general destruc- 
tion of ancient records and books, which Ireland escaped. It 
enjoyed its own laws and language till a later date, while the 
Scots- Engli
h very early became the language of North 
Britain o ." 
About the same time, the learned Dr. Samuel Johnson 
expressed the following opinion of the Irish language and 
literature, in a letter to Charl
s O'Conor, of Belanagare : 
" \Vhat the Irish language is in itself, and to what lan- 
guages it has affinity, are very interesting questions, which 
every man wishes to see resolved, that has any philological or 
historical curiosity. Dr. Leland begins his history too late. 
The ages which deserve an e
act inquiry, are those times, 
fUr sitch times tllere ll'ere, when Ireland was the school of the 
\Vest, the quiet habitation of sanctity and literature." 
Thc celebrated Edmund Burke was anxious to preserve a 
knowledge of the Irish language, for thc purpose of proving 
or illustrating that portion of Irish history which precedes 
the period of Anglo-Irish official records. In a lettcr to Val- 
lancey, dated 15th \ugust, 1783, he says: 
" AI) the histories of the middlc ages, which have been 
found in other countlÍes, have been prill teel. The English 
have, I think, the best histories of that period. I do not see 
why the Psalter of Ca:shel sho
ld not be printed, as well as 
Hobert of Gloster. If J were to give my opinion to the 
Society of Antiquaries, I should propose that they should be 
printed in two columns, one Iri
h and the other Latin, like 


o Introduction, p. ix. 
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the 
axon Chronicle, which is a v('ry valuable monument, 
and, abm'e alllltill[Js, tltat tlte translation should be e:racl and 
li/aGI. It was in the hope that some such thing should ùe 
done, that I originally prevailed on Sir John Seabright to let 
me have his 1\ISS., and that I sent them by Dr. Leland to 
Dublin. You have infinite merit in the taste you have given 
of them in several of your collections. But these extracts only 
increase the curiosity and the just demand of tile puhlic for 
some entire pieces. Until something of this kind is done, 
that ancient period. of Irish history, \V hich precedes official 
records, cannot be said to stand upon any proper authority. 
A work of this kind, pursued by the University and the 
Society of Antiquaries, under your inspection, would do 
bonour to the nation." 

Ions. Adolphe Pictet, of Geneva, in our own time, Ims 
written the following account of the importance of the Irish 
language in. his work, De [' Affillité des Lallgues Celtiques 
m:ec ie Sanserit: 
" L'idandais, par son extension, sa culture, et l'ancien- 
neté de ses monuments écrits, est de beaucoup Ie plus impor- 
tant des dialectes gaëliques. Sans entreI' ici dans des details 
qui nous méneraient trop loin, je me bornerai à dire que ces 
monuments sont fort nombreux qu'ils embrassent l'histoire, 
la philologie, la législation, la poésie, qu'ils datent sûrement 
pour la plupart du 10 e au 14 e siécle, et que quelques uns 
remontent très probablement jusqu'aux 7 e et 6 e p." 
But to collect other testimonies of this kind would exceed 
the limits which must necessarily be imposed on the present 
publication. 


SECTION 4.-0fthe Dialects of Irish. 
A few remarks must now be made on the dialects of the 
Irish language. Keating informs us, from the ancient tradi- 


p Al:a1lt-propos, pp. "\iii. ix. 
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tions of the bards, that Fenius Farsaidh ordered Gaedhal, 
the son of Eathor, to divide the Gaedhelc language into five 
dialects, namely, Bf:arla FeiJle, Bearla Filt::adlt, Bearla 
eadarscartlta, Bear/a Teibidlte, and Guatlt-bltearla. On 
this subject, Thaddæus Roddy, of Crossfield, near Fenagh, 
in the county of Leitrim, wrote as follows, in the year 1700 Q : 
" I have several volumes, that none in the world now can 
peruse, though within twenty years there lived three or four 
that could read and understand them all, but left none behind 
absolutel y perfect in all them books [sic], by reason that they 
lost the estates they had to uphold their publique teaching, and 
that the nobility of the Irish line who would encourage and 
support their posterity, lost all their estates, so that the anti- 
quaryes posterity were forced to follow husbandry, &c., to 
get their bread, for want of patrons to support them. Honos 
alit artes. Also the Irish being the most difficult and copious 
language in the world, having five dialects, viz. the common 
Irish, the poetic, the law or lawyers' dialect, the abstractive 
and separative dialects: each of them five dialects [sic] being 
as copious as any other language, so that a man may be per- 
fect in one, two, three, or four of them dialects [sic], and not 
understaud almost a word in the other, contrary to all other 
Lmguages, so that there are now several in Ireland perfect in 
two or three of these dialects, but none in all, being useless 
in these times." 
Connell l\lageoghegan, who translated the Annals of 
Clonmacnoise in 1627, says that the "Fenechus, or Brehon 
law, is none other but the civil law, which the Brehons had 
to themselves in an obscure and unknown language, which 
none cou'd understand except those that studied in the open 
schools they had." 


q The original (which consists 
of answers to questions proposed 
to the writer, evidently by the 
great anti(Jll:1ry I..hwyd), i
 in 


the autograph of Roddy, and is 
preserved on paper, bound up 
with a vellum l\IS. in the Library 
of Trinity CollC'gt', II. 2. H.i. 
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Vallancey thinks that there were but two dialects, the 
Feini and Gllatlt, i. e. the Fenian and the common; and that 
the former was, like the 
landarin language of the Chinese, 
known only to the learned; and that the science of jurispru- 
dence was committed to this dialect. These five dialects 
cannot now be distinguished with satisfaction. The Brehon 
Laws and other tracts are distinctly stated to be written in 
the Fenian dialect; and Keating informs us that there are 
words from every primiti ve language in the Bearla Teibidhe, 
from which Vallancey assumes that it is the physician's dia- 
lect, because, I suppose, be found that the old medical Irish 
manuscripts contain words taken from various languages, such 
Latin, Greek, and Arabic; but none of the medical Irish 
manuscripts are older than the twelfth century. The poets' 
dialect was the same in construction as the common language, 
except that the poets were constantly borrowing words from 
the Bearla Feine, and every other dialect r . 
The dialects now spoken by the people differ considerably 
from each other, in words, pronunciation, and idiom, through- 
out the four provinces. The difference between them is 
pretty correctly expressed in the following sayings or adages, 
which are current in most parts of Ireland: 
c;á blar (San ëearr; a ö an mUirimeaë; 
c;á ceart: öon Blar a ö an UUr;aë; 
Ní pUll ceapr; ná blar a ö an l.mtneaë; 
c;á ceal'ti a(Sur blor a ö an (S-Connaët:aë. 
" The 1\Iunsterman has the accent without the propriety; 
The Ulsterman has the propriety without the accent; 
The Leinsterman has neither the propriety nor the accent; 
The Conaughtman has the accent and the propriety." 


r Of this we have a striking 
;pecimen in the Inauguration Ode 
)f Brian na Murtha O'Rourke 

omposed in the reign of Eliza
 


beth, by John O'Mulconry, of 
Ardchoill, in the county of Clare; 
published by 
lr. Hardiman, in 
his Irish Minstrelsy, vol. ii. p. 286. 
k 
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The antiquity of these national Irish sayings has not 
been determined; but they must be of considerable age, as 
they are paraphrased by Lombard, in his work entitled De 
Regno Hiberniæ Com:mentarius, published in 1632, as fol- 
lows: 
" Tertiò notandum, quod hoc ipsum idiom a sit vernaculum 
totius in primis Hiberniæ, tametsi cum aliquo discrimine, turn 
quoad dialectum nonnihil variantem inter diversas prouincias, 
turn quoad artificij obseruationem inter doctos & vulgares. 
Et Dialecti quid ern variatio ita se habere passim æstimatur, 
vt cum sint quatuor Hiberniæ prouinciæ (de quibus paulò 
infra) l\lomonia, Vltonia, Lagenia, Conactia, penes Conactes 
sit & potestas rectæ pronuntiatiollis, & phrase os vera proprie- 
tas; penes 1\11omonienses potestas sine proprietate, penes 
Vltones proprietas sine potestate, penes Lagenos nec potestas 
pronuntiationis, nec phraseos proprietas s ." 
There is another dialect known to some persons in the 
counties of Cork, Clare, Limerick, and Kerry, called Bear- 
Zagar na ,mer, or tradesman's jargon, of which l\1r. ßiac EI- 



 Ledwich, who sees every thing 
Irish with a jaundiced eye, refers 
to this passage of Lombard's, to 
confirm his assertion, that the 
Irish was a barharous dialect, 
possessing" neither alphabetical 
sounds, words for ideas, ortho- 
graphy, or syntax." He might, 
for the f'ame reason, pronounce 
the Greek a barbarous jargon. 
because it not only consisted of 
four principal dialects, the Attic, 
Ionic, Doric, and Æolic, but each 
of these dialects varied with the 
localities; and in one colony of 
Asia Minor, four different species 
of the Ionic dialect were observa- 
ble. Every language, of any 
antiquity, and spread over a 


number of provinces, must have 
different dialects and local pecu- 
liarities. Nothing but literature, 
and a public communication, can 
form a standard dialect of a na- 
tion; and nothing can possibly 
prevent the language of a nume- 
rous people from splitting into 
dialects. The older the language 
is, and the more widely separated 
the tribes are, the greater will 
be the difference of the respective 
dialects. These facts being fairly 
considered, it ,-rill appear that 
Ledwich's observations on the 
different dialects of the Irish, are 
nothing more than illiterate and 
impert.inent criticisms. 
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ligott, ot Limerick, has given a few worrls and phrases in the 
Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Dublin, pp. 11, 12. 
This appears to be very like the slang of London, for as the 
latter preserves several Saxon words and phrases, which have 
become obsolete in the standard dialect of the English, and 
even in the provincial rlialects, so the former preserves many 
ancient Irish worrls which have been obsolete in the spoken 
language throughout the provinces. 
But passing over all artificial dialects of poets, and slangs 
of artisans, we will find that the common living language of the 
country, like the provincial English in the different shires, 
divirles itself into varieties of dialects, merging into each other 
by almost imperceptihle degrees of approximation, and which 
it would be next to impossible minutely to describe. Donlevy 
has the following observation on the dialectic variations and 
incorrect modes of writing Irish prevalent in his own time 
(1742) :- 
" Poets, not the Ancient and skilful, who took Pains to 
render their Poems sententious and pithy without much Clip- 
ping, but the JJ:lodern ]}Iakers of Doggrel Rhymes and Bal- 
lads; to save Time and Labour, introduced the Custom of 
clipping and joining ,V ords together, in order to fit them to 
the l\Ieasure of their Verses: Others, who wrote in Prose, 
have, either in Imitation of the Poets, or through Ignorance 
and \Vant of Jurlgment, strangely clipped, and spelled, and 
huddled them together, as they are pronounced; let the 
Pronunciation be never so irregular and defective; not re- 
flecting, that a Poetical Licence, even when justifiable, is not 
imitable in Prose; or that \Vriting, as People speak or pro- 
nounce, is to maim the Language, to destroy the Etymology, 
and confound the Propriety and Orthography: fur, not only 
the several Provinces of Ireland, have a different \Vay of pro- 
nouncing, .but also the very Counties, and even some Baronies 
in one and tl1l' same County, do rlifl'er in the Pronunciation: 
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Nay, some Cantons pronounce so odly, that the natural 
Sound of both the Vowels and Consonants, whereof, even ac- 
cording to themselves, the \Vords consist, is utterly lost in 
their l\Iouths. There are too many Instances of these Sup- 
pressions and Jumblings: A few will suffice here to shew the 
Abuse thereof: fò an , fò O , fme, f
U, instead of aòuf ò an , aòur 
Òup, aòuf me, or If me, aòuf 
u or 1f 
u: And all this Mangling 
and Confusion without so much as an Apostrophe ( ,), to let 
the Reader see, that some Thing is left out. Again, mac a 
nai'ap, CUlt> a nF1p, instead of an ai'ap, an FIr: The poor Par- 
ticle an is divided in two, and one Half of it is joined to the 
subsequent Word, for no other Reason but that in the Pro- 
nunciation, the (n) comes fast and close upon the following 
'Vord, as it frequently happens in all living Languoges; yet 
ought not to pervert, or alter the Ortlw[lraplty, or Order of 
Speech in 'Vriting: However, from this Fancy of 'Vriting 
as People speak, chiefly arise not only the :Mangling and 
Jumbling of Words, but also that puzzling Diversity found 
in the \Vritings even of those, who know the Language in 
Question, infinitly better than he, who has the Assurance to 
make these Remarks. But, either they have not reflected, or 
rather were resolved to imitate their Neighbours, who curtail 
and confound the different Parts of Speech, with far greater 
Liberty than the Irish do ; for instance: I'll, you'll, he'll, &c. 
cou'dn't, sha'n't, won't, don't, t'other, they're, ne'er, can't, 
ha'n't, and thousands of that Kinrt; which, although very 
fashionable, the judicious English, \Y riters look upon as 3 
great Abuse, introduced only since the Beginning of King 
Clwrles the Second's Reign; and endeavour to discredit it 
both by Word and Example. 
" It is no "70nder then, seeing the English Tongue, al- 
though in the Opinion of all, it be otherwise much improved. 
is thus maimert and confounded, even in Prose, that a Lan. 
guage of neither Court, nor City, nor Bar, nor Business, eve) 
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since the Beginning of King James the First's Reign, should 
bave suffered vast _\.Iterations and Corruptions; and be now 
on the Brink of utter Decay, as it really is, to the great Dis- 
bonour and shame of the }..--ratius, who shall always pass every 
wherefor lrish-Alrll: Although IrÙdt-Alen withoutlrish is an 
incongruity, and a great Bull. Besides, the Iris/t Language is 
undeniably a very Ancient J..1Iother-Langliage, and one of the 
smoothest in Europe, no 'Yay abounding with 1\10nosyllables, 
nor clogged with rugged Consonants, which make a harsh 
Sound, that grates upon the Ear. And there is still extant 
a great Number of old valuable Irish Jlanuscripts, both in 
public and private Hands, which would, if translated and pub- 
lished, give great Light into the Antiquities of the Country, 
and furnish some able Pen with l\Iaterials enough, to write a 
compleat History of the Kingdom: what a Discredit then 
must it be to the whole Nation, to let such a Language go 
to 'V rack, and to give no Encouragement, not even the 
Necessaries of Life, to some of the Few, who still remain, 
and are capable to rescue those l.enerable 11101lll1Jlents of 
Antiquity from the profound Obscurity, they are buried in? 
But, to return to our Subject, so prevailing are Habit and 
Custom, that even those who are sensible of the Abuse of 
clipping and blending of 'V ords, do sometimes insensibly slip 
into it t ." 
The grand difference between the dialects of tbe present 
living language, consists in the position of the accent, and 
in the pronunciation of the grammatical termination at> in 
nouns and verbs, it being pronounced in Conaught and 
Ulster like 00, or úri1, in all dissyllables and polysyllables, 
but varied in l\lunster, being sometimes pronounced like a, 
short, sometimes like aë, and sometimes like al). The minor 
differences consist in pronouncing n like r when coming after 


t Christian Doctrine, pp. 504-507, Paris, 1742. 
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C,15 and m, in the north and west. The 1\1 unster dialect is also 
remarkably distinguished by the pronunciation of 15 in geni- 
ti\Te casE'S from è, and by throwing the primary accent on the 
second or third syllable when long. These peculiarities are 
pointed out in the Orthography and Prosody of the following 
Grammar with sufficient minuteness. 
The other dialects which shot off from the Gælic of ire- 
land at an early period, are the Erse, or Gælic of the High- 
lands of Scotland, anrl th(> :Manx, or primitive language of 
the Isle of Man. 


OF THE ERSE, OR GÆLIC OF SCOTLAND. 
The Highland Gælic is essentially the same as the Irish, 
having branched off from it in the sixth century; but there 
are peculiarities which strongly distinguish it, though the 
spoken Irish of the north-east of Ulster bears a close resem- 
blance to it in pronunciation and grammatical inflections. 
The principal peculiarities of the Erse are the following: 
1. In t!te Terminations of lVords. 
1. The frequent ending of the nominative plural in an, 
as slatan, rorls ; mnatlwn, women; 11lullaicltean, summits; 
clarsaichean, harps; laithean, days. This is not unlike the 
old Saxon plural termination in en, still retainerl in a few 
English words, as eyen, sltoen, oxen, women U . 
2. In writing the personal terminations mre, 011', and mó, 
or 16e, always air, and aiche, or iclte, as sealgair, a huntsman, 
for realöa1pe; dorsair, a doorkeeper, for the Irish t>ÓrrÓ1r, 
or t>ÓlrreÓ1p; coisiche, a footman, for C01r 16ev . 
3. In writing the termination ui;a6 of progressive active 
nouns, always acltadlt, as smuaineachadh, for rmuammi;a6; 
gradltachadh, for öpa6ui)a6. 


U See Stewart's Gælic Grammar, 2nd edit., pp.54-57. 

 Id., p. 46. 
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4. In writing the passive participle ie hard, without vary- 
ing it to r:a, ta, t:e, te, as the Irish do. See this discussed 
more fully at pp. 205, 206. 
5. In writing the diminutive termination 0(1), always ag, 
as cuaclwg, a little cup, for cuaéó(I). This termination is also 
observable in the living language, and in the names of places 
in the north-east of Ulster. 


II. In tlte Beginning of Jrords. 
1. The genitive plural does not suffer eclipsis, as in Irish, 
for the Scotch Highlanders say nan cos, of the feet; '/tan 
cealln, of the heads; for the Irish, na (I)-cor, na (I)-ceann. But 
nam is used before a labial, as nam bard, of the Lards; nam 
flar, of the men W . 
2. The possessive pronouns ar, our, Mwr, your, do not 
cause eclipsis, for they write ar buacltaill, our boy; ar Dia, 
our God; blLUr cosa, of your feet; for the Irish, up m-buach- 
mU, ar n-bla, Bar (I)-cora. It should be remarked, however, 
that the eclipsing letters are often not used in the most ancient 
Irish manuscripts. 
The other peculiarities are less general, and consist in the 
inflection of the verbs, with a greater use of the auxiliary 
verb t:á, and in the total absence of the r in the future tense 
of the indicative mood, and in the subjunctive mood; also ill 
the constant use of the negative éa, for the modern Irish ni, 
and the ancient noéa, and in the strange orthography of some 
words, as clwidlt, for éum6, anciently ë0l6, he went; tlmirt, 
for t>uBmrr:, he said; ghios, for b' FlOr, to know, see, or visit; 
sometimes written bUr in Irish manuscripts; seann, for rean, 
old. 


OF THE MANX DIALECT. 
The _Manx is much further removed from the Irish; and 
it is probable that the Isle of l\Ian had inhabitants from Ire- 
W See Stewart's Gælic Grammar, 2nd edit., p. 155. 
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land long before the emigration of the Scots from Ireland to 
the coast of Argyle. Its words are principally obscured by 
being written as they are pronounced, without preserving the 
radical letters, as in the Irish. It also exhibits extraordinary 
corruptions, and approximations to the Welsh, of which the 
following are the most remarkable: 
1. The nominative plural ends in n, as in the Erse and 
\Velsh. 
2. A final vowel is lost, as " 0 Hiarn," for 0 thli;eapna, 
o Lord! dooys, for barn-ra, to me, &c. 
3. t is added to progressive active nouns derived from 
verbs, as choyrt, for cup, putting. [This final t is also used 
in some words in Irish, as reICrmt::, for re1crm.-See p. 200.J 
4. d is often put for Ò, as dy bragll, for Òo bpái'. 
5. t is often written for c or Ò, as tustey, for t::Ulòre, the 
understanding; festor, for rercop, the evening, &c. 
6. The final a, or e, of the passive participle is always 
dropped, as soillsit, foluit, for rOlUr1i;i'e, rotu Ii;i'e, illumined, 
concealed. 
There are also many peculiarities of idiom, too numerous 
to be even glanced at here; and some particles of constant 
occurrence are 80 strangely, though analogically different 
from the Irish, that an Irish scholar would find it difficult to 
understand a Manx book, without studying the language as 
a distinct dialect x . 


OF THE 'WELSH. 
It may not be out of place here to make a few observa- 
tions upon the analogies between the Cymric or \Velsh and 
Scotic or Gælic dialects, they being considered by some as 


x The reader is referred to ob- 
servations on this subject by 
Richard Mac Elligott, in the 
Transactions of the Gælic So- 
ciety of Dublin, where he gives 


specimens of this dialect from 
the Manx Book of Common 
Prayer, London, 1767, with sug- 
gestions for restoring the pure 
original orthography. 
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cognate, and by other
, as belonging to a totally ùitfcrcllt 
family of language. That they are very remotely related is 
quite evidellt from the fact, that the Gælic dialects of lrdalld 
and Scotland, which separated from each other about the yem" 
of Christ 504, may be said to be still the same language: 
but that the Irish and \Yelsh were, at a still more remote 
period, the same language, will appear to any sober-millded 
philologer, on comparing the great number of words which 
are identical, or diff
rent only in analogical dialectic pecu- 
liarities in both languages, the almost perfect agreement of 
their mode of forming grammatical inflections, and even of 
their idioms, which are considered the soul of language. The 
number of words, not derived from the Latin, or Danes, in 
which they agree, having been already sufficiently shewll by 
Lhwyd and others, it will, therefore, be enough to point out 
here how far they agree in grammatical inflections; for when 
-his agreement is duly considered, it will, no doubt, impress 
the conviction, that nothing but relationship of people, awl 
dentity of dialect, could have caused it, be the period of sepa- 
.ation ever so remote. 
To a casual observer, the difference between the gram- 
natical inflections of both languages will appear to be very 

reat, because the \Ydsh have adopted more of the letters of 
he Roman alphabet, by means of which, and of certain other 
:ombinatiolls of their own invention, they write their words, 
hroughout all the grammatical inflections, exactly as they 
Lre pronounced, without any regard to the preservation of the 
adicalletters of the word; whereas the Irish, who have IIOt 
tdopted all the Roman letters, al \Va ys write their words with 
he initial letters of the roots, and give notice of the gram- 
natical influences, either by prefixing an adventitious conso- 
:ant, or placing a mark of aspiration over or after the ratlical 
onsonants. To make this intelligible, let us take a word 
0mmOll to Loth lang'uages, anti place it under a g-rammatical 
1 
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influence, in which both agree: thus, berm, a woman; 'Vrlsh, 
benyn. Now if we place the possessive pronoun bO, thy, 
'Yelsh, áy, before this word, the radical letter b suffers what 
the Irish call aspiration, and they write b::J Bean. But the 
Welsh, who do not observe the same orthography, although 
the change of pronunciation is nearly the same, write dy'renyn. 
In this particular both languages, considered orally, are the 
same, the difference existing merely in the system of writing. 
This being understood, let us next ascertain how far the 
initial changes by aspiration and eclipsis actually agree in 
both languages. 
I'll JVelsh, the initial consonants of feminine nouns are 
aspirated (or, as the 'Velsh grammarians term it, become ligltt) 
after the articles. 
In irish, feminine nouns are always aspirated in the nomi- 
native singular after the article, as an Bean, the woman; 
pronounced an ven, or in van. 
In 1Velslt, after the possessive pronouns dy, thy, ei, his, 
aspiration takes place, as dy venyn, th y wife; ei venyn, his 
wife. In Irish, aspiration takes place after 'JïlO, my; do, thy; 
and a, his; as roo Bean, my wife (pronounced 'JïlO ven) ; bO 
Bean, thy wife; a Bean, his wife. It should be also re- 
marked, as a striking point of agreement, that ei, in 'Velsh, 
and a, in Irish, mean ltis, or Iter's; and that when used to 
denote Iter's, they do not cause aspiration in either lan- 
guage: as, 'Yelsh, ei benyn, her woman; Irish, a bean. 
This point of agreement is so remarkable, that nothing but 
actual relationship of people and dialect could have originated 
ity. 
In. 1relsh, the initial consonants of adjectives are aspirated, 
or (as their grammarians phrase it) become light, when their 
substantives are feminine, as !Jenyn vaur, a big woman. In 


y See IS:lfnfax. Rule xxv. p. 3i 4. 



Iri:-;h the ..ame talH's plac(-' in thc nominative singular, as 
Leon móp; pronounced ben vure. 
III He/sit, certain prefixed particles cause aspiration, as 
rlig 'L'gçall, very little; 'Ili çarav, I d'ð not love. In Iri..h the 
:-.ame prevails as a general principle of the language, as 
po Beaò, very little (ro reg); ni ëapmm, I do not love (ni ça- 
raim y. 
In \Yel
h, illitial consonants are aspirated (made light) 
after all prepositions, except two. In Irish, many of the 
principal prepositions cause a
pirationa. 
The system of ecIipsis and aspiration somewhat differs, the 
\Velsh having more forms; however, the agreement is so 
close, that nothing but original relationship could have cau
ed 
it. The following table will shew this agreement. 
b becomes 'In in Irish and \Velsh by eclipsis, and v by aspi- 
ration. 
[} in Irish, and [} and n[}h in 'Velsh, by eclipsis, 
and eft by aspiration, in both languages. 
n in Irish and \Velsh by eclipsis, and by aspira- 
tion 6 or y in Irish, and dlt (pronounced like 
the Saxon þ) in \Yelsh. 
v in Irish by eclipsis, but wanting in \Velsh. 
12[} in Irish and \Yelsh, by eclipsis, and y by aspi- 
ration in Iri!'h; but the true aspirate is 
wanting in \Velsh. 
b in Irish, and band mh in \Velsh by eclipsi
, 
and pit by aspiration in both languages. 
d in Irish, and d and nIt in \Velsh, by ecIipsis, 
and th in ,reish, and h in Irish, by aspiration. 
t in Irish, by eclipsis, and h by aspiration; but 
both are wanting in the \VeIsh b . 
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Z See Composition, p. 336, and 
Syntax, Rule XXXIX. p. 388. 
a See S!l ntax , Rule XLIV. page 
3
2. 


b f,ee Prichard's "Eastern 
Origin of the Celtic Nations," 
pro 30. 31. 
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Let us next see the analogy between the two languages 
in terminational inflections. In these we find an ('qually close 
agreement, as will appear from the following i
stanc('s. 
1. The formation of1:he plural by attenuatIOn, as 'Velsh, 
bard, a poet; plural, beird: Irish, bápt>; plul'al, bá'Pt>. 
\Velsh, brán, a crow; plm'al, brain: Irish, bpnn; plural, 
bpom. \Velsh, gúr, a man; plural, gdyr: Irish, reap; plural, 
PI'. 
2. The formation of the plural by adding a vowel, as 
\Velsh, pinau; Irish, C1fIt>u, heads c . 
3. The ordinals are formed in Welsh by the addition of 
rcd, as sa;"p, seven; seipved, seventh. The ordinals in Irish 
are expressed by mo6, vadh, as reoéc, seven; r eaéc ma6, 
seventh, pronounced secltlt'adh. 
4. The terminations nand 9 are diminutive in Welsh, as 
dynyn, a manikin; oenig, a lambkin. They have the same 
import in Irish, as t>l1Inín, a little man; uameoò (more usually 
uùmín), a lambkin; cu,Leóò, a little fly. 
.f). As expressive of an agent, the termination r is common 
to both languages, as, \tVelsh, morú,., a seaman; Irish (ffimp- 
reap, seaman), mmtneOlp, a miller. 
f>>. The termination 09 in \Yelsh acljeetives is generally é 
in Irish, as Duw trugarog, a merciful Gocl 
 Irish, 'Ola cJ1ó- 
cOIpeoé, 
7. The termination 
'al1J' is used in \Yelsh acljeetives to 
denote abounding, and map, in Irish, as guerpl,'aúr, costly; 
Irish, tíomnap, abounding; Flonmap, abouncling in wine. 
8, The presellt participle ill \\Telsh ends in d ; in Irish, the 
progressive active noun,which stands for the present participle, 
g"l'ncrall y ends in 6. 
9. In what the \\'clsh grammarialls call the first form of 
the '"l.rh, tlte thi,'d Iwrson sillgular is merely the ,'e..hal root, 


c Set:' ('hap. II. p. 8:3. 
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as (,W.W', cui, câr, from cant, to love. In Irish, the form of 
the verb in the past tense for the third person 
ingular is the 
simple root of the verb. 
10. In \"elsh, the third person plural ends in ant, ent, 
ynt. In lri
h, in alb, It>. abUp. In this particular the 'Vel
h 
is more like the Latin. 
11. In 'Yelsh, the first person of the preter tense ends in 
Ù;, 01' ais. In Irish, in ar (
nciently aIr), as in the follo\\ing" 
example of caru, to love. 


SINGULAR. PL U ItA.L. 
WELSH. IRISH. WELSH. IRISH. 
1. cerais, ëapar. 1. carasom, ëoprom, or ëapamup. 
2. cerai!Jt, ëapalr. 2. carasoch, rop rIB, or ëapal>ap. 
3. carodh, ëap. 3. carasallt, ëaprm::, or ëapubap. 


'2. The passive voice is expressed in both languages by 
endings almost identical; thus: 


WELSH. IRISH. 
carier, caprup, amatur. 
carid, capai>, amabatur. 
carir, caprap, or Capr016ep, amabitllr. 


The \, elsh has a greater variety of distinct terminations to 
express the persons than the Irish, but the Irish is tar more 
distinct in the future tense, and in having a present and con- 
suetudinal tense in the active voice, which the \Velsh wants 
altogether. 
The reader is referred to Dr. Prichard's valuable work, 
entitled "Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations," for the 
theory of the personal terminations of verbs, w here he shews 
that the personal endings of the verbs in the \Velsh language 
. 
are abbreviated forms of the personal pronouns. 
'Yhethel' this agreement of the two languages is owing to 
identity of race, or to an amalgamation of both nations in the 
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third and fourth centuries, is a question not easily determinc(l; 
but the probability is, that it is attributable to both. \Ve are 
informed by Cormac l\lac CuIIenal1, Bishop of Cashel, and 
King of l\Iunster, in the ninth century, that Crimhthann 
1\lor l\lac Fidhaigh, l\Ionarch of Ireland (of the 1\1 Ullster or 
Heberian line), subdued the Britons, and established Irish 
colonies, and erected royal forts, at Glastonbury and in Corn- 
wall, and throughout the country; and that the Irish retained 
this power for a long time after the arrival of St. Patrick. 
It is not impossible, therefore, that it was at this period 
the Irish built the forts which the 'Velsh call Ceitir Guidelod, 
or forts of the Gaels, or Irish. IVIr. Lhuyd says: "There 
are none of the Irish themselves, that I know ot
 amongst 
all the writings they have published about the origin and. 
history of their nation, that maintained. they were possessed 
of England and 'Vales; and yet whoever takes notice of a 
great many of the names of rivers and mountains throughout 
the kingdom, will find no reason to doubt but the Irish must 
have been the inhabitants, when those names were imposed 
upon thcm d ." 
It is not true, however, that no Irish writers attribute 
to their ancestors the conquest of Britain, though I believe 
the notice of it had not been published. in Lhwyd's time. 
It is stated as follows in Cormac's Glossary, voce l1Iog/t 
Eime :- 
" At the time that the sway of the Gaels was great over 
the 13riton!il, they divided Albioll e between them in holdings, 
and each knew the habitation of his friends; and the Gaels 
did not carryon less agriculture on the east side of the sea 
than at home in Scotica [Scotia], and they erected. habita- 


It Sl
f' Ardlwolo.9Ùt Br., p.7. 
e AlMon.-This waR originally 
the name of all the island of 


Great llritain.-See U::;sher, Pri- 
'J'Jwrdia, and the IrÜ:h translation 
of N cnnius. 
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tions and regal forts there; imle dicilllr DINN TRADUI, i. e. 
the triple-fossed fort of Crimthann 
lor l\lac Fidhaigh, King 
of Erin, Alba, anò as far as the Iccian sea; el inde est Glas- 
timber' na n-Gaedhal [Glastonbury of the Gaels], a large 
church which is on the hrink of the !ccian sea, &c. And 
it was at the time of this division also, that DinIl l\lap Le- 
thain, in British Cornwall, received its name, i. e. Dun mic 
Leathain, for 
Iap in the ßriti
h is the same as mac. And 
they continued in this power for a long time after the arrival 
of St. Patrick. It was at this time Coirpre 
lusc was dwell- 
ing in the east [of the Channel], with his family and friends, 
&c. f" 


J. 0' D. 


It is right to say a few words here respecting certain 
manuscript authorities frequently referred to, for examples of 
grammatical forms and inflexions, in the following work. 
I. The copy of Keating's History of Ireland, of which 
very great use has been made, and which is always quoted by 
its pages, is a manuscript in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin (H. 5. 26). It was purchased in London, for the 
College, a few years ago, by Dr. Todò, and proves to be the 
most accurate and valuable copy of Keating's work which is 
known to the Author. It is in the handwriting of John, son 
of Torna O'l\lulconry, of the Ardchoill family, in the county 
of Clare, a most excellent Irish scholar, and a contemporary 
of Keating. 
2. The medical manuscript, by John O'Callannan, who 
was l\lac Carthy Reagh's physician, sometimes quoted in the 
following pages, was the property of the Author, but is now by 


f For the original of this pas- 
sage, see Battle of l\Iagh Rath, 
pnhli
hed by the Irish Archæo- 


logical Society, note G, pp. 3:
9, 
3-10. 
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him deposited in the Library of Trinity College (H. 5. 27). 
It is a mere fragment, chiefly valuable for the age of its au- 
thor, who translated it from Latin in to Irish, at Kilbritton, 
in the year 1414, when Donnell Heagh l\'Iac Carthy Cair- 
breach was on his death-bed. 
3. The Irish manuscript transcribed in Ulster, in 1679, 
quoted as authority for the Ulster dialect of that period, and 
the extracts from the Book of Fermoy, the original of \V hich 
is not now in Dublin g , were also the property of the Author, 
and are deposited in the Library of Trinity College (H. 5. 28). 
The latter of these manuscripts is in the handwriting of old 
l\Ir. Casey, formerly of l\Iyler's Alley, Dublin, and was pur- 
chased for th
 Author by his friend, 
iyles John O'Reilly, 
Esq., of the Heath House, in the Queen's County, at the sale 
of the manuscripts of the late Edward O'Reilly, author of the 
Irish Dictionary. An account of the transcriber, 1\lr. Casey, 
will be found in ''''hitelaw and \Valsh's History of Dublin. 


g The Book of Fenlloy was in 
tllt' po
session of the Chevalier 
O'Gorman, at the elose of the 
1:1st century; it is not known to 


the Author into whose hands it 
has fallen, or whether it is stilI 
in existence. 
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A G RA)Il\IAR 


OF 


TIlE IRIS!I LANGUAGE. 


PART 1. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


--+-- 


ClIAPTER I. 


CLASSIFICA TION OF LETTERS. 


THE modern Irish Alphabet consists of cighteen letters, 
arranged in the same order as their corresponding letters 
in the Roman Alphabet. They are as follows: a, b, 
c, b, e, F, '5, 11, 1, t, m, n, 0, p, p, r, 
, u. The va- 
rious forms of these characters, as found in manuscripts 
of different ages, have been already shewn in the Intro- 
ductory llemarks. 
Of these letters a, e, 1, 0, U are vowels, the rest are 
consonants. 
The vowels are divided into broad and small. The 
broad vowels are a, o,.u; the small e, 1. 
The consonants are either mutes or liquids. The 
mutes are b, c, b, F, '5, rn, p, 
; the liquids t, n, p, r. 
B 
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They are also divided into labials, palatals, al
d linguals, 
frOln the organs of speech by which they are chiefly 
pronounced. The labials are b, F, m, p; the palatals, 
c, 5, and the linguals b, t, n, p, r, 'C. The letter h is 
not included in any of these divisions. 
Philosophical writers on comparative Etymology have divided 
the consonants of the Celtic dialects generally into surds and so- 
nants, and subdivided them into gutturals, palatines, linguals, 
dentals, labials, semivowels, and sibilants; but although these dis- 
tinctions have been found useful in comparative Etymology, it is 
not necessary to introduce them into a practical grammar. For a 
curious classification of the consonants of the Celtic dialects see 
Prichard's Eastern Origin of the Celtic .,"\Iations, p. 129. 
The author several years since made a classification of the Irish 
consonants, according to Dr. Darwin's system of articulate sounds, 
as e:xplained in his work called the Temple of.,Vature, and drew up 
orthographical rules according to such a classification, but he has 
since been induced to reject these rules, in consequence of the no- 
velty of the terms, and to adopt the divisions which are in com- 
mon use. According to Dr. Darwin's system the Irish consonants 
would be divided thus: c, p, t; are 'mutes, properly so called, as 
being perceptible stops of the vocal sound; b, 0, is, orisonants, 
because they are preceded by a slight vocal sound formed in the 
mouth; m, n, nærisonant semivo7Vels; p, r, h, sibilants; and t, p, 
orisonant liquids. The aspirated consonants would be thus clas- 
sified: '5, i>, '5, sonisibilants; è, p, r, i, simple sibilants; and m 
a norisonant semivowel. 
Although this classification has not been adopted by any of the 
subsequent writers on the philosophy of articulate sounds it is de- 
cidedly the most correct. ' 
It should be here remarked, that in ancient Irish MSS. conso- 
nants of the same organ, particularly band p, c and is, 0 and t;, are 
very frequently substituted for each other, and that where the an- 
cients usually wrote p, c, t;, the moderns write b, is, D. 
o for t;, as oap for t;ap, over, across. 
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c for 0, as eodao for eoolaö, sleep, MS. Trin. ColI. Dubl. 
(H. 3.18.), p. 42; éroéfor éaoaé, Cormac's Gloss., voce ope cpen::h. 
b for p, as beOll for reOll, flesh, Cor. Gloss., voce moi; élme. 
e for (5, as eaé, every, for öaé; ctOleeno for elolöeann, the 
skull, Cor. Gloss., voce moi; élme. 
B for m, as nOlB for na01m, saints, Ibid., voce N01r; aBám for 
milám, alone; ap na bapaé for ap na \-napaé, on the morrow, l T it. 
JIoling. 
m for B, as a lenm, her child, for a leanB, Vito .Afoling. 
Þ for B, as mapþacc eaé a éélte, for mapBam eáé a éélle, Vito 
.1Ioling ; OÓlp for OÓ1B, to them, .Annals of Ulster. 
p for b, as alpu for alba, Scotland, Cor. Gloss. (in V. COIpe 
bpecam); COlpppl for Cmpbpe, a man's name, Ibid. (in v. moi; 
elme); cap pac for capbao, a chariot, Ibid. (in v. Opc cpelch). 
Kine of these consonants, namely, b, c, b, F, ð, m, 
p, r, t::, are called aspirates, because in certain situations 
their primary or natural sounds are changed into aspi- 
rated sounds, as b, into 0, i. e. the sound b into the 
sound v, &c., as will be presently shewn. 
Every consonant, whether in its primary or aspirated 
state, has a broad or a slender sound, according to the 
nature of the vowel which it precedes or follows. 'Vhen 
it precedes or follows a broad vowel it has always a 
certain fixed broad sound, and when it precedes or fol- 
lows a slender vowel it has a fixed small or slender 
sound, which will presently be described. This influ- 
ence of the vowels over the consonants, which exists to 
some extent in every language, has given rise to a 
general rule or canon of orthography which distinguishes 
the Irish from all the European languages, namely, 
that every consonant, or combination of consonants, 
must always stand between two broad vowels or two 
slender vowels, as bp1r1m, I break; molulb, they praise; 
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coppopi>a, corporeal; not bll1ralb, mollb, coppep'Oa, 
or bplOrlb, moleb, coppopi>e. 


[PART I. 


O'Molloy, in his Grammatica Latino-Hibernica, published at 
Rome in 1677, explains this great canon of Irish orthography as 
follows, pp. 50, 51: "Rursus obserua in voculis polisyllabis 
quibuscumque saltern ordinariè seruari debere regulam Hibernis 
tritam tùm in scriptura, tùm in sono, quæ dicitur caot te caot, 
teat:han te teat:han, latinè subtilis cum subtili, et larga cum larga. 
Hoc est dicere, si posterioris syllabæ prima vocalis fuerit subtilis, 
similiter prioris seù antecedentis syllabæ ultima vocalis debebit esse 
subtilis; pariformiter si lal'ga, larga; aliàs vitium erit tùm in enun- 
ciatione, tùm in orthographia: non tamen requiritur quod utraque 
vocalis semper; sit eiusdem speciei, vel numeri, tametsi multoties 
contingat quòd sint, sed sufficit quòd ambæ sint largæ, vel ambæ 
sub tiles. Dixi ordinariè, nam exceptio datur de quibusdam pau- 
cissimis, vt ma, map, &c., latinè, quam in quo, &c." 
Professor Latham, in his chapter on Euphony, and tbe permuta- 
tion and the transition of letters, notices this rule as a remarkable 
one in the Irish. His words are: " The Irish Gaelic, above most 
other languages, illustrates a Euphonic principle that modifies the 
Y owels of a word. The Vowels a, 0, u, as seen in 
 71, are Full, 
whilst i, e, yare Small. Now, if to a syllable containing a Small 
Vowel, as b1vil, there be added a syllable containing a Broad one, 
as am, a change takes place. Either the first syllable is accom- 
modated to the second, or the second to the first; so that the 
V owels respectively contained in thE-m are either both Full or both 
Small. Hence arises, in respect to the word quoted, either the form 
lnvalam, or else the form bwilim."-Tlte English Language, 
p. 122. 
This rule, which has been so scrupulously adhered to by modern 
Irish writers, has been condemned as cumbrous by Vallancey, Stew- 
art, Ilaliday, Mac Elligott, and others, and it is certain that it is 
not always strictly adhered to in the ancient Irish manuscripts; 
but the principle on which it is founded is observable in the oldest 
fragments of Irish composition remaining to us, as will appear from 
the specimens given in the Appendix to this work. 
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CHAPTER II. 


OF THE VO'VELS. 


-+- 


SECTION 1.- Of tlte Sounds of the Simple Vou'els. 
ALL the vowels are sometimes long, and sometimes 
short or obscure. In the southern half of Ireland they 
have llledial or diphthongal sounds between long and 
short, which have not been hitherto noticed, or at least, 
not sufficiently explained by Irish grammarians. These 
diphthongal sounds, not being strictly analogical, shall 
not be introduced into the text of this Graullnar, with 
. the exception of a few of the most prominent of them,_ 
lest they should perplex the learner; but tlley shall be 
carefully described in the notes, in order to preserve the 
l\Iunster pronunciation of the language. 
A long vowel is generally marked by an acute ac- 
cent, thus: bár, death; min, smooth. In the absence 
of this accent, it is understood that the vowel is short, 
as bar, the pahn of the hand; mm, meal. 
In words of two or more syllables the accent is ge- 
nerally on the first syllable, or root of the word, whether 
it be long or short, as rlémU1i;te, saved; COPpOIH)G, 
corporeal.-See the Prosody, Chap. I., Sect. 1. 
There are no quiescent final vowels in this language, 
a8 in the English or French; for although the final e in 
the words bU1be, yellow, C]101be, a heart, and such 
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like, as pronounced at present, is nearly quiescent, and 
looks as if it were merely intended, like the final e in 
English, to render the preceding vowel long, still we 
know from the oldest specimens of Irish poetry re- 
maining, that the final e in such words was distinctly 
uttered and accounted a syllable. 
The obscure sounds of the vowels prevail after the 
accented syllables, or when they are final in pòllysyl- 
lables, as mÓ11óa, majestic; c1i;eapna, a lord. 
In this situation the vowels have so transient and indistinct a 
pronunciation that it is difficult to distinguish one broad or slender 
vowel from another, and hence in ancient manuscripts we find 
vowels substituted for each other ad libitum, as rtánUlt2e, saved, 
is written rtánaJ
i'e, rlánOlt2e, and rtánUlt21; where it is to be 
observed that the long accented á cannot be changed, but the ob- 
scure vowels are changed ad libitum, because the ear could not 
possibly distinguish the sound of one from that of the other. 
'\Valker, in his observations on the irregular and unaccented sounds 
of the English vowels, has a remark somewhat similar to this. 
" If," he says, " the accent be kept strongly on the first syllable of 
the word tolerable, as it always ought to be, we find scarcely any 
distinguishable difference to the ear, if we substitute u or 0 instead 
of a, in the penultimate syllable; thus, tolerable, toleroble, and 
toleruble, are exactly the same word to the ear, if pronounced 
without premeditation or transposing the accent for the real purpose 
of distinction," &c. 
However, in writing rtánUl
i'e, and such other words as present 
many indistinct vowels, a fixed orthography should be preserved, 
and the form of the word to be adopted should be decided upon by 
observing the root and proper grammatical inflections or branches 
springing from it; thus, from the root r1án, safe, is formed r1an- 
útp'Ò, salvation, and tlle u in this form should be retained in the 
passive participle r1ánUl<5i'e, and in all other derivatives springing 
from it, as r tánUl i)i'eolp, a saviour; rtánUli)i'eac, sanative. 
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Such as wish to become acquainted with the ancient MSS. 
should be informed that u before p may be written aup, ep, or Ip, 
as upnU1i;i'e, prayers, which may be written aupnmi;i'e, epna1i;i'e, 
or 1pmi;i'e; upDam, a scarcity, aUJ1Dam, epDam, IpDam.-See the 
remarks on the diphthong au. 
According to a principle of the language no number 
of vowels meeting in a word forms more than one syl- 
lable; and therefore when many vowels come together 
an adventitious i> or '5 is often thrown in between 
them to make a second syllable, and to serve the san1e 
purpose as a hyphen or a diæresis; as 00 DeóalD, to the 
living, 111ay be written 00 De06alD ; alep, the air or sky, 
may be written ali>épa; but in ancient manuscripts these 
adventitious consonants arc seldom, if ever, used, and 
we sometimes find four or five vowels together without 
any consonant intervening, as ftleOlp, of the air; 
aléupi>a, 'Ca1U111, melodious b . 
In modern Irish orthography no vowels are doubled in the same 
syllable, like ee or 00 in English; but in the ancient manuscripts 
all long vowels are found doubled, as Dee, gods; laa, a day; moo, 
greater, as "00 pála laa nanD m1fl am oenap, I happened to be 
one day alone."-Battle of .Jfagk Ratk, p. 34. "moo a emeach 
olDar bli', his bounty is greater than the world."-Id. p. 52. This 
doubling of the vowels, however, does not in any way affect the 
pronunciation. 
In reading Irish, all consonants, whether primary 
, 
or aspirated,lnust be pronounced according to their re- 
spective powers, as they shall presently be described, 
except such as are eclipsed, as pointed out in the table 


a See the copy of Keating's 
History of Ireland, by John Mac 
Torna 0' Mul conry, in the Li- 


brary of Trinity College, Dublin, 
p. 127, line 36. 
b Book of Fermoy. 
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of eclipsis, and also the aspirated r, which IS quiesccnt 
in every situation, and the aspirated i> and i; in the 
n1iddle of words which are not compounds. It should be 
also remarked, that the aspirated t is but very faintly 
pronounced in the end of words, as Flal'i', a chieftain; 
bpelt\ a sentence. 


TABLE OF THE SOUNDS OF THE VOWELS. 


a. 
1. a when long, sounds like a in the English worùs 
call, fall, as lán, full; ál1b, high. 
In Meath and Ulster a long is pronounced like a in the English 
words mar,fatlter, as these words are pronounced by 'Valker, and 
this is also the prevailing long sound of this vowel throughout the 
Highlands of Scotland; but it cannot be considered its true original 
sound. O'Molloy describes the long sound of this vowel as fol- 
lows :-" Hanc autem A efferes cum Latinis largè, ore scilicet de- 
ducto, flatu valentulo, suspensa modicè lingua, et dentibus inuicem 
non tangentibus, ut arnaoån, latine stultus."-Græmmatica La- 
tino-Hibernica, Romæ, 1677, p. 8. 
2. a short, like a in the English word fat, as anam, 
a soul; blar, green c . In the end of a word it is 
pronounced very obscurely, like a in the English word 
tolerable, as céar
((, crucified or tonnented; béanca, 
donc; mÓ11i>a, majestic d . 


C In some of the southern 
counties a is pronounced in this 
situation like a in the English 
word rehat, as cape, thirst; l)ar- 
ea, acute. 
d As has been already rema
ked, 
when a has this obscure sound 
it has been the custom to substi
 


tute 0 and u for it ad libitum, as 
UUcu for UUea, the Ultonians; 
oéanco for oeaneo, done, but 
this should not be permitted, as 
it would prevent the orthography 
of the language from becoming 
fixed. 
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3. aó and ai;, when immediately followed by a broad 
vowel, or by the consonants t, m, n, p, c, 'S, are pro- 
nounced like the English word eye, or the German ei 
in wein, as aóapc, a horn; aótacaó, burial; aÓl1aó, 
adoration; 'CaóCS' a man's name. 
This rule 
olds good throughout the southern half of Ireland, 
but it must be varied for the pronunciation of the north and west. 
In Connaught ai> and at, when followed by a vowel, have the sound 
laid down in the text, but when followed by t, m, n, p they are 
pronounced like a long (1), as ai>pai>, adoration; ai>lacai>, burial; 
ai>muD, timber, which words are pronounced as if written úpai>, 
álacai>, ámao. In the north of Ulster ai> and a
, followed by a 
vowel, or by the consonants c, Ò' have a strange sound, not unlike 
iíèèll closely and rapidly pronounced; but in the southern counties 
of Ulster, and in 1Ieath, they are pronounced somewhat like ay in 
the English word mayOJ', as pai>apc, sight; ai>apc, a horn; t::'ai>ò' 
a man's name, which words are pronounced in the north of Ulster 
nearly as if written paoli>eapc, aOIi>eapc, t::'aOli>ea ò ; but in the 
south of Ulster and in 1Ieath, as if written paéi>apc, aéi>apc, 
t::'aei>a ò . Throughout the Highlands of Scotland this combination 
is pronounced nearly as in the north of Ulster, and Dr. Stewart 
says that" the sound has none like it in English." It would be 
now difficult to strike a medium beh\een those various pronun- 
ciations, and point out what was the true original sound of this 
combination, but it is highly probable that it was originally pro- 
nounced á long, as it is in some instances in Connaught at pre- 
sent. 


4. aó in the end of words is pronounced in the 
south of Ireland like a in the English word general; 
as bualaó, striking; béana6, doing; C5lacaò, receiving; 
peacaó, sin. 
This rule holds good in all monosyllabic words throughout 
Ireland; but in dissyllables and polysyllables ai>, in this situation, is 
C 
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pronounced like 00 nasal throughout Connaught and Ulster. This, 
however, cannot be considered a sound of aö, but more properly of 
am which is the dialectic termination of most verbal nouns in 
, 
Connaught and Ulster. For example, the word t>éanaö, doing, is 
pronounced in Connaught as if it were written t>íO<5 nam ; but this 
should not be considered the pronunciation of the form t>éanaö, 
which is peculiar to the south of Ireland, but of t>ínönam, which is 
a form of this verbal noun found in very ancient manuscripts. Some 
Irish grammarians, who had but a local knowledge of the pronun- 
ciation of the language, not considering the dialectical variations of 
words, ha.ve given very odd sounds to some of the vowels and con- 
sonants, such as that of 00 to the aö in question, and that of f to é, 
which leads to much confusion and inaccuracy; for it is in reality 
making a local peculiarity, or barbarism, the standard of a general 
principle of the language. 
The original pronunciation of at>> and a<5 was in all probability 
like agh guttural, which is still partially preserved in the moun- 
tainous districts of the counties of Londonderry and Tyrone, as in 
'reaö, it is; cpumnea<5aö, a gathering, &c. 


5. a, when coming before the consonant m, or the 
double consonants tt, nn, nt;, in monosyllabic words, and 
before nc, nc in dissyllables, is pronounced in the south- 
ern half of Ireland like the German au, or nearly like ow, 
in the English word how, as am, time; batt, a member; 
Fann, weak; mant;, a bag; neancot;, nettles; rcpean- 
cán, a tune. But in the province of Ulster the a has its 
regular analogical short sound (2) in these situations c . 
6. a before \) is pronounced in the southern half 


C See the Prosody. In some 
parts of Connaught a before U 
m, and nn, has 
ts natural long 
sound; as am, time, pronounced 
ám; t>oU, a blind man pro- 
nounced oál t; but this so
nd is 


unknown in mster and in the 
southern half of Ireland, and not 
general even in Connaught; it 
must therefore be regarded as a 
local peculiarity. 
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of Ireland like Oll in the English word ounce, as oDamn, 
a river; -coDa1Jlt::, giving; laöa1J1'l;, !'peaking. 
In the County of Kerry a, in this situation, has the regular 
diphthongal sound of a (5). But in Ulster it has the sound of 0 
long, as a5amn, a river; 1)aöut, a fork; ö aöa , a smith; öaöap, a 
goat, pronounced in Ulster at present as if written ó5amn, ö 6öat , 
ò óöa , öóöap. 


6. 
1. e long sounds like the Greek 
Ta, or like e long 
in the French, and all languages except the English, as 
l1é, time; ré, six; mé, I. 
In English e long has evidently lost its original sound, it being 
now pronounced ee, like i long in all ancient, and most modern 
languages; but e slwrt still retains its original sound, as in other 
languages. E still keeps its ancient long sound in a few words, as 
rvlwre, there, ere, &c., in which words it exactly corresponds 
with e long in Irish. O'Molloy, in pointing out the primitive 
character of the pronunciation of the Irish vowels and diphthongs, 
thus exclaims: "Sistunt ergo Patrum, veterumque vestigijs, nec 
cum nouatoribus in vicinio mutant religionem Hiberni."-Gram- 
matica Latino-Hibernica, p. 46. 
2. e short is pronounced like e in the English word 
'1net, as tmme, a man; bUlle, Inadness. 
In the modern Irish orthography the vowel e never appear
 
alone in the body of a word or syllable, but is always accompanied 
by other vowels; but in tbe ancient Irish manuscripts it is often 
written singly, as rép, grass; Fep, a man; ben, a woman, for the 
modern Féap, reap, bean; also rpépe, of the firmament, for the 
modern rpélpe.-See notes under the diphthongs ea and eJ. In 
the ancient manuscripts 1U is frequently used for the final e short 
of the moderns, as "moo OCur mpo1U oloar cec rep," for the 
modern" mó aòur álpoe má l)aè reap."-Battle of o/1Jagh Ratlt, 
p.64. "a n-out uOIe-rlU" for Uu n-out uUlc-re."-Id., p. 68. 
" elp1U" for" elpe-."-Id., p. 110. 


. 
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Sounds çf the Vowels. 
1. 
1. 1 long sounds like i long in all the ancient and 
modern languages. except the English, and like the 
usual long sound of the English e, or ee, as laid down by 
'Valker, as mi'n, smooth or fine; 111, a king d . 
2. 1 short, like i in the English word 'mill, as mll, 
honey; mm, meal; b1te, an old tree. 


Before U and tr the short I of the other provinces is pronounced 
like ei, very slender, in the south-east of Ireland, but in the south- 
west like i long, as mitre, sweeter; mitt, spoil; flU, return; cllt, 
a church. N either of these sounds, however, can be considered 
analogical, though the former seems of considerable antiquity in 
the south of Ireland, and was highly prized by the poets for the 
sonorous jingles which it produced in their rhymes. It is made up 
of e-ëë, not of èí-èè, like the English i long. 


o. 


1. 0 long, like 0 in the English word nwre, as 
mól1, great; ór, gold. 
Throughout Meath, and the adjoining counties of Ulster, 0 long 
is pronounced like a in !tall, as ót, drink, pronounced all; 0 
short exactly corresponds with it, and is pronounced like 0 in the 
English lot, sot; but this must be regarded a great corruption. 
2. 0 short, always like 0 in the English words 
9nnflzer, brother, other, as corp, a body; ole, evil e . 


d The general long sound of i 
in English is not that of a simple 
v?wel, but that of a perfect 
ùIphthong; but in some few 
worùs it has the pure sound of a 

imple vowel, as in machine &c. 
P This is the natural ;h01"t 


sound of the vowel 0, as has been 
stated by all scientific writers on 
organic sounds. The general 
short sound of 0 in English is 
the natural short sound of a long 
and bI"oad, as in hall, all, &c. 
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In monosyllables closed by the consonants H, m, nn, and in dis- 
syllables, when it is followed by'/), or ö, the vowel 0 is pronounced 
in the southern half of Ireland like ou in the English word ounce, 
as poU, a hole; cpom, stooped; lorn, bare; 1'onn, desire; 'Corp, 
selection; po'i;a, choice. These sounds were highly prized hy the 
southern poets for their musical tone, although the inhabitants of 
the north and west of Ireland considered them unnatural and bar- 
baric. They are well exemplified in the following rhymes: 
" i:7á 'Copann 'Conn a' bo'i;paö Hawk i-OJp 
a'r é òan ím, õ an meaöò, òan 1Jléti- m ò'" 
T/rilliam English. 
"ba ëoot a com, a cpaoG-rot'C qlom 
a ò 'CeaC:l:; ÒO bonn lél na rpeai'mG." 
Joltn Claragll o/1Iac Donnell. 
u 'Oai- an 10(;a a'r òopm na D-'Conn 
a ò 'Ceaë'C ÒO 'Co1òaë, 'Copannaë, 'Cpom." 
Brian ..1Ier1"im{m. 
In Vlster, Connaught, and Meath 0, in these situations, has its 

ort sound, except before ö and '/), where it is made long, as 
po'/)lmm, learning. 
It may be remarked here, once for aU, that the principal dif- 
ference between the Munster and the other dialects of the Irish 
language consists in the diphthongal sounds of the vowels here 
pointed out. The LIster and Connaught pronunciation is generally, 
and particularly in this instance, more analogical and correct, but 
the Munster dialect is more sonorous and musical. The natives of 
the different provinces, however, are much divided in their opinions 
of the different modes of pronunciation, each claiming his own to 
be the most mellifluous and the purest.-See Preface. 


u. 
1. U long, like U In ruler, as Úl1, fresh; cÚl, the 
back. 


r The usual sound of tt in 
English is not that of a simple 


vowel, as it begins with the con- 

onantal sound of !f. 
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2. U Sh01.t, like u infull, bull, as uëc, the breast; 
ul1ra, a prop. 
This is the natural sho
t sound of u, and it will be necessary 
for the English scholar to remember here that the general short 
sound of u in English, as heard in tub, current, is really that of 0 
short. In the ancient Irish manuscripts au is often written for the 
simple u of the moderns, as aupra for upr o . a jamb or prop; au- 
i>oël: for úöaëc, a will or testament; aupDam for upDam, a portico. 


SECTION 2.-0fthe Sounds of the Diphthongs. 


There are thirteen diphthongs in the modern Irish 
language, ae, al, ao; ea, el, eo, eu; la, 10, lU; 01; ua, m. 
Of these ae, ao, eu, la, ua, and lTIOst generally, eo are 
long: the others are sometimes long and sometimes 
short. Their sounds will be more particularly described 
in the following Table: 


TABLE OF THE SOUNDS OF THE DIPHTHONGS. 


ae. 
ae is always long, and sounds like ae III Latin, as 
pronounced by the continental nations, and like ay in 
the English 'word mayor, as aell, the air, the sky; tae, 
of a day; 11oe, the moon. 
This diphthong is very seldom used in modern Irish orthogra- 
phy, and Dr. Stewart, who had no ancient manuscript authorities 
to refer to, seems to doubt (Grammar, p. 5) that it properly belongs 
to the Gælic at all; but he is clearly in error, as it is generally 
used in the most ancient Irish manuscripts for the modern ao 
(which see). 0' Molloy, in 1677, describes its sound as follows: 
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"Secunda biuocalis ae effertur sicut à priscis olim Latinis, in 
.!IIusæ, sæpè, et similibus, largius nempè quàm si scriberentur cum 
e simplici, vt aet, latinè calæ."-Grammatica Latino-Hibernica, 
pp. 48, 49. 


al. 
1. al, with the accent on a, sounds like a long and 
very short, as rCá1 t, a shadow; cám, a tribute. 
The sound of this diphthong is varied in the provinces, accord- 
ingly as they pronounce the long á broad or slender. 
2. al s/wrl, like a in art, ai in plaid, or ai in the 
French word travailler, as bal te, a town; cat Ueaè, a 
hag. 
This is the ancient and most analogical sound of this diphthong 
when short, and it now prevails throughout the southern half of 
Ireland; yet in Ulster it is invariably pronounced like e short, as 
alteach, the name of a place; OIrtmo' a dream, pronounced ellagh, 
esltling. The Rev. Paul O'Brien, who was a native of Meath, and had 
no general knowledge ofthe provincial variations of pronunciation, 
marks 01 short as pronounced like i in the English word king, as 
amoeat, an angel; and it is true that it has this sound in some parts 
of Meath, but it should be regarded as a very corrupt sound of this 
diphthong, which is confined to a narrow district. Throughout 
Leath Mhogha, or the southern half of Ireland, this diphthong, 
when it comes before U, m, nn, ö, 15, is pronounced acè, but some- 
what broader than the English i long, as mU, a cliff; OImr 1 p, 
time; rnOlöm, a knot; mOl15oean, a virgin; t:OIö5re, pride, osten- 
tation; rOlÖöpear, wealth. The Munster poets of the last century 
delighted in jingles formed by this sound, as 
" 0 i'OIÖÖpl'i5 mé an rmööpear ba 'i5pelömõe te réaëam." 
Donnell o.I'Iac Kqznedy O'Brien. 
In Connaught, Ulster, and Meath, this diphthong is short in 
these situations, except before ö and 15, when it sounds in Con- 
naught as in Munster, but in "Clster and Meath like ai in the 
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English word main. It should be also observed here that the word 
r n01öm , a knot, which is properly pronounced snime in many parts 
of Munster, is also pronounced in the south of Leinster, and several 
parts of :Munster also, as if written r no01m . 
In the preposition O1p, upon, and a few other words, this diph- 
thong is pronounced like e in err, but the antiquity of this pronun- 
ciation is doultful, as that preposition, in its simple form, is almost 
invariably written or or For in ancient manuscripts. 


ao. 
ao is pronounced in the south of Ireland like ay in 
the English word 'mayor, but in Connaught, somewhat 
like uee in the English word queen, as maoll, a steward; 
t)((OP, dear. 
This diphthong is used in all printed Irish books, and is found 
in manuscripts of some antiquity, say four centuries; but it never 
appears in the ancient Irish sepulchral inscriptions, nor in the ear- 
lier Irish manuscripts, as the Book of Armagh, the Liber Hymno- 
rum, Leabhar na h- Uidhri, the Book of Leinster, &c., but instead 
of it oe or oe are always used; for which reason there can be little 
doubt that it was anciently pronounced as ae was among the anCient 
Latins. It still retains this ancient sound all over the southern 
half of Ireland. In Connaught it is pronounced somewhat like ea 
in the English word steal, but broader, and with something of a 
diphthongal sound, not unlike uee in queen. In Ulster and Meath 
it has a very odd sound, which may be represented by uëëu, closely 
and rapidly pronounced!:. 
This diphthong was evidently introduced into Irish orthography 
to facilitate the adherence to the rule of Broad n:ith a Broad, &c., 


s O'
Iolloy described the sound 
of this diphthong as follows, in 
1677, but it is not easy to per- 
ceive which of the sounds here 
laid down he intends: '" ao ef- 
fertur luto mollique sono, ore 


videlicet modicè aperto, pug- 
nante parce halitu cum superiori 
palato, reliquis omninò iUllllotis, 
vt a oon, quod proprium est no- 
men viri, tametsi idem significet 
quod Latillè, ignis." 
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because ae, the diphthong which the ancients employed in its place, 
always gave the consonant which followed it a broad sound, and in 
the increments of words in which it occurred, broad vowels were 
always added, as raep, raera, where there would be an evident 
breach of the rule alluded to. Hence, when this great canon of 
Irish orthography began to be more strictly adhered to than it had 
been by the ancients, it was thought proper to change e into 0, and 
write raor, raopa, which fulfils the rule. 


au. 
au is never used in the 1Hodern orthography, al- 
though frequently found in ancient manuscripts. Its 
pronunciation is uncertain; but it is often found in 
words now written with a u short, as aUllëop for up- 
ëup, a shot h ; aupbam for upboril, a porch i ; laull)aë 
for lultaë, or lOlli>eaë, a milch cow j ; aUbpe]l'Ca for 
eabpeall'C, or lObbap'C\ an offering; aulell aulom 
for OtlOll Otum l , a man's name; aUt>((1ne for USame, 
a 1nan's namem.-See u long. 


ea. 
1. Ea long, exactly like ea in the English words 
bear, su.ear, tear, great, as l)éall, sharp; péap, grass. 
The sound which ea represents in these words is the original 
and correct sound of that English diphthong, and is still preserved 
in speaking English by the uneducated classes in Ireland, where it 
had been introduced before the present affected change of its sound 
to ee took place in England. In the south of Ireland the Irish 


h 1\1S. Trin. College, Dublin, 
H. 2. 18. fot 25. 
i Book of Ballymote, fot 245, a. 
. j Cormac's Glossary, voce c 11- 
t:ap-r eo . 


k MS. Trin. College, Dublin, 
H. 3. 18. p. 361. 
1 Cormac's Glossary, voce mOtS 
elme. 
m Ibid. voce Sanb. 


D 
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diphthong éa long is sometimes very corruptly pronounced èë-li, 
somewhat, but not exactly like ea in the English wordfear; but 
this pronunciation, \\'hich never prevailed in any part of Conn aught, 
:Meath, or lJlster, cannot be considered analogical, nor is it to be 
approved of; and it is curious that while the natives of Munster 
use it in common conversation, they always reject it in repeating 
poems, songs, and prayers. 


2. Ea short, like ea in the English words lzeart, 
hearth, hearken, as mear, respect; tear, handsome. 
10 short is often used for ea short by writers of the seventeenth 
century. In the ancient manuscripts a single e, or the character r, 
(which is only an elongated e), is always written instead of this 
diphthong whether short or long, as mer, or mfr, for méar, finger; 
rer, or rfp, for réar, grass; mer, or mfr, for mear, swift; oer, or 
ofr,for oear, handsome; and it is curious that in the counties of Mo- 
naghan and Louth, and other parts of Ulster, this diphthong, when 
short, is pronounced like a single e; thus, the above words are pro- 
nounced mer, des, not mar, das, as in the other parts of Ireland. 
Some Irish scholars have thought that the character r, which fre- 
quently occurs in the Irish manuscripts, is a contraction for ea, 
but it can be proved that it stands for a simple e, as it is used to 
represent the Latin e in very ancient manuscript copies of the Gos- 
pels.-See some curious observations on this subject by Richard 
Mac Elligott of Limerick, in the Transactions of the G relic Society 
of Dublin, p. 26. From the present pronunciation of the words 
in which this character is introduced in the ancient manuscripts, 
we must conclude that the ancients pronounced the consonant 
preceding it with a slender sound, and that following it with a 
broad sound; and hence after the establishment of the great Gælic 
orthographical canon of "Broad with a Broad," &c., an a was 
thrust in between the e and the following consonant, to mark its 
broad sonnd with more certainty, as rear, a man, for rer; ceapt::. 
just, for cert::. 
Some have thought that it would improve the modern Irish or- 
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thography to introduce the diphthong eu for ea, when long, as 
then ea would be always short and eu always long; for example, 
for réur, grass, to write reur. O'
Iolloy, in his Irish Catechism, 
and Duald l\Iac Firbis, in his Genealogical Book, have adhered to 
this distinction D . 
In Munster and south Leinster eu in monosyllables ending in 
ll, m, nn, and nò, is pronounced like the German au (aoo), as 
reuU, treachery; learn, with me; òleann, a valley; reanO', slender; 
but in dissyllables, formed in the course of grammatical inflection 
from these monosyllables, it is pronounced short, as reaUmm, I 
deceive; reanòán, a pismire; an i>leanna, of the valley; except 
when a consonant follows, as meaUea, deceived; òleannea, vaUeys ; 
eeannea, a press, a support; neanneóò, nettles; òeaUea, promised. 
These sounds, which the natives of Connaught, Meath, and Ulster 
abhor, are exemplified in the following rhymes: 


" a h-aotëopp reanò, a péu) ëpoB teaBmr, 
a caol-ir01i) i'eann, a oéao, 'r a mmbi>e." 
John Mac Donnell, surnamed Claraclt. 
.. '00 i'réJõ mé, Ir rear, mo i)reann, 
L7á an ètéJr a n-mrm team, 
Ir baoi' mo Beare, Ir raon mo neart:, 
'00 étaon' r 00 rcalp mo meaBmr." 
Andrew JIagratlt. 
It is necessary to remark here, for the information of such 
learners as wish to become acquainted with the an
ient Irish wri- 
tings, that ea preceding r is often changed to au in old manuscripts, 
as auroatt:a for earöatea, certain; aupoam for earOa1i1, a porch, 
an apartment; and that these words are also found written with a 
u, as uJ1oal'ca, uroam. Also that the ancients wrote III short for 
the ea short of the moderns, as H moriu caëa mUitlUra" for 


n Some Irish grammarians 
have marked another sound of 

a, like ee in meek, as in oéun, 
do, or make; but this is very 
corrupt. and confined to lower 


Connaught, and obtains in so fèw 
words that it shoulù not be con- 
sidered a sound of ea, but a pro- 
vincial substitution of ío for that 
rliphthong. 
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" mópiu òaca mari:eara."-Battle of l1fagh Rath, p. 100. "per- 
eaI' r1mi'lUra," for "rëarcap rlmteara."-Id. p. 122. 
3. eft, with the accent on a, sounds like a in the 
English word father, as Feáp]1, better; '5eápp, short; 
reópnóE, the alder tree. 
There are very few words in the language in which this sound 
obtains, and even in these it is not generally adhered to throughout 
Ulster. It should be also remarked that the a is seldom written 
In ancient manuscripts, in which reppoe is written for the modern 
rt:áppoe; repnoò for reápnóò' &c. 


el. 
I. el long, like ei in feign, reign, as lé1w, a leap; 
cénn, a step. 
2. e1 short, like- e in ferry, as be1p, bring; be1p, 
says; 'beI11, tallow. 
In Munster and south Leinster eJ, in monosyllables ending in 
óò' It, m, i>m, nn, i>, and i" and in dissyllables, when it is followed 
by i>, '5, or m, is generally pronounced like i long and slender in 
English, or the German ei, as reJU, of treachery (gen. of r eaU ); 
eelU, a church; òpeJm, a bit or morsel; reJi>m, use; but in Con- 
naught, Meath, and Ulster eJ in these situations (excepting only 
before U) is pronounced long, like ei in the English word reign. 
The Munster pronunciation of eJ in these situations is exemplified 
in the following rhymes: 
" ChOIr mÚI(5e na mapt; ní FUJl meJi>Jp, 
o ctaOJi>eaö áp ò-eeap a ò-eeJU." 
John U Tuama. 
In ancient manuscripts a single e is often found for the eJ of 
the moderns, as t;ear na òpéne for t:'eor na òpéme, the heat of the 
sun.-Battle of o;
I{l!lh Bath, p. 3...1. Dnald Mac Firbis, in his ge- 
nealogical manuscript, and Peter Connell, in his Irish Dictionary, 
have, in many instances, rejected the diphthong eJ and written a 
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single e in its place; and yet Haliday, who professes to restore the 
pure ancient orthography of the language, and rejects the diph- 
thongs ao, ea, eu, as modern and corrupt, retains e1 as a pure an- 
cient diphthong; for which he certainly has the authority of the 
Book of Lecan and other manuscripts of considerable antiquity. 


EO. 


1. Eo long, like oa in shoal, as reol, a sail; ceot, 
music; but it must be borne in mind that the com
o- 
nant preceding this is always slender, so that the e has 
its use. 


In Meath, Louth, and Ulster, this diphthong, when long, is 
pronounced like all) in sharvl, and when short like 0 in mock. 
This arises from their manner of pronouncing 0 long, i. e. like a in 
call. 


2. Eo short, like u. in just, as beoe, a drink; 
eocalll, a key. 
As this short sound of eo is found only in seven or eight words 
in the whole language, there is no necessity for placing an accent 
over the 0 when the diphthong is long, for the learner may con- 
sider it as always long. The words in which it is short are the 
following: oeoè, a drink; eoèmp, a key; eoëmö, a man's name; 
eoèa, horses; neoè, which; reoè, a part; and two 01' three others 
now obsolete. 


eu. 


6u, always like éa long, as meup, a finger; t711eub, 
a Boek.-See Observations on ea. 


This diphthong is used by some modern writers for éa long, or 
the simple e long of the ancient manuscripts. Thus Duald Mac 
Firbis introduces it in the following lines, where the Eook of Lecan 
has a single e : 
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" bai-l 00 rUaJf1 òaé aJcme, 
Coram::aé clálf1 60rmpe, 
bo i)o5 Òo h-6alpa n-eunmi) 
blaó o'á eaéqlCl n-UlrròeulatcS." 
Thus in the nook of Lecan, fo1. 83, a: 
" ba'b 00 ruCllp òac mcm l , 
COfCIn
ac clair 60palpl, 
00 òab co h-61pa n-enmò, 
blao oa ech
pa n-U1Pfò elm ò." 


la. 
la is always long, like ea in the English word fear, 
as Flap, crooked, warped; Flat, hospitable. 
lu long is in a few words pronounced ëëa, as in mlCln, desire; 
r móam , wild. The word OIa5al, the devil, forms a singular excep- 
tion to the usual sound of this diphthong, for it is pronounced 
ot-01V1 in the north and oml in the south of Ireland. 


10. 
1. 10 long, like 1 long, but the 0 renders the con- 
sonant which follows it broad, as Flon, wine; lion, flax. 
2. 10 short, like io in the English word 'JJwtion, as 
Cion, affection; FlOr, knowledge. 
In the ancient manuscripts a single 1 is written for this diph- 
thong, whether long or short, as f1r for F1Or, knowledge; pn for 
Fíon, wine; blrOp for blOlar, water cresses; 11ap for lOlaI', many; 
f1nn for Flonn, fair. The 0 was inserted to render the broad sound 
uf the following consonant certain, and to fulfil the rule of " Broad 
with a Broad," &c. Dr. Stewart and Mr. Mac Elligott of Limerick 
recommend the rejection of this diphthong, and Haliday, in his 
Gælic Grammar, has actually rejected it, as being modern and 
corrupt. It is indeed very true that it is not found in the ancient 
Irish manuscripts; but still I do not think it advisable to reject it 
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altogether from modern Irish orthography, as the 0 IS distinctly 
heard in many parts of Ireland, as will be observed by attending to 
the Munster pronunciation of the following words: F1Onn, fair; 
mlOnn, an oath; 10nt;Óõaö, turning. The following distich from 
an elegy by James O'Daly, an Irish poet of Clare, who lived in the 
last century, will shew that he intended the 0 in the word Flonn, 
fair, to be pronounced somewhat like u long: 
" oaOlie an Eålf 00 t-åpU15 oalt;a na muse, 
6a ö nmö, Feapöa, Fål tt;eaé, Feapmhm t Flonn." 
Here the poet makes the 0 in F1Onn, form a kind of vowel 
rhyme with the u in the English word muse, and this shews that a 
single I would not have represented its sound to his ears. In the 
northern half of Ireland also, although the power of the 0 in this 
diphthong is not so easily observed, still it has fully as much power 
as the 0 in the English diphthong io in the words notion, motion, 
million. Hence it is evident that although the sound of this diph- 
thong may have been at first correctly represented by a single I, 
it cannot at present, and, therefore, it cannot with propriety be 
rejected from the number of modern Irish diphthongs. It should 
be here remarked, that the general Munster pronunciation of 10 
short, before the consonants m, nn, U, is like 1U long; but that in 
the counties of Tipperary and 'Yaterford, and parts of Kilkenny, it 
is often sounded like the diphthong ea in these situations.-See Ob- 
servations on ea. 


1U. 
1. lu long, like ew inf
LC, as FIÚ, worth, which is 
pronounced like the English wordfew, except that the 
Irish F is somewhat more slender. 
2. 1 u short, like 00 in good, as Fl1uë, wet; 'ClUb' 
thick; but the number of words in which it has this 
sound is very small. 


OJ. 
1. 01 long is l11ade up of 0 long and 1 very short, 
as Có111, just; 'CÓ1P, pursuit. 
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2. 01 short is made up of 0 short and very short, 
as COlt, the will. 
In most parts of Leath Mhogha, or the southern half of Ireland, 
the diphthong 01, before U, m, nn, ö, and ii, is pronounced like 
i in mile, as COIU, a wood; rOlUre, light; o'i;pe, an heir; FOIi;1Oe, 
or FOIi;ne, patience. This sound is exemplified in the following 
verses of Irish poets, who lived in Munster in the last century: 
" b'é'r
mn leo Ò O oOITÍ1m 'r an n-ò leo , 
'8 mé a Ö-COIUl:lb ceo ÕO ceobnap, ceacc-bmn." 
Brian ltIerriman. 
" ba i;nåi' mé a ò f1uöal ap clurnmr na h-abann, 
ap båmr'i; ÚIP 'r a' opúcc ÒO 
pom, 
anQlce na õ-cOIlh::eaö, a õ-cOIm an c-r1é1b, 
Oan rnalPÒ' õan mOlU, ap roItlre an lae." 


Idem. 
" ëú rOl
eaoa te rOl Ure ÕO oOl<5peac am i'aeb-ra." 
Donnell -,-llac Kennedy O'Brien. 
"b'éa õ an r01i;ne öOlrnm òan oUlbe." 
o"Donolwe of Glenjlesk o . 
But in the counties of Cork and Kerry, and in the south-west 
of Clare, it is generally pronounced in these situations like uee in 
the English word queen, a pronunciation which is not at all to be 
approved of. 
In Connaught and Ulster this diphthong, coming before U, m, 
and nn, has its analogical short sound as laid down in the text; 
but before ö and ii, it is varied, being pronounced in Connaught 
nearly as in Munster, and in Ulster strangely, somewhat like ai in 
the English word straigM, as FOIii1Oe, patience, pronounced Faéi;lO. 
In Ulster 01 short is exactly pronounced like their m short (see the 
remarks on m), as O,leaë, the name of a place; o1Oe, a tutorP. 


o In his Elegy on the Chief of 
Castlelishin. 
P The diphthong ou is never 
found in the modern Irish 01'- 


thography, although the sound 
which it represents exists in 
many words as pronounced in 
the south, as in poll, a hole; 
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3. Oi, with the accent on 1, sounds exactly like 001, 
or llee in the English word queen, as au o(6ëe, the night; 
ëOlhëe, ever; Cjloloe, a heart; rno1Ët:'e, chipped, po- 
lished; but the words in which this sound occurs are 
very few in number. 


ua. 
Ua, always long, like iJiJll, as puap, cold; l)ua1, 
coal. 


The ancients often wrote uo and ae for the ua of the moderns. 


UI. 
1. Ul, with the accent on u, like ú long and 1 very 
short, as CÚll, a corner; rln l, an eye; bm l, desire. 
2. Ul, with the afcent on f, exactly like of, or 'llee 
in queen, as bU1be, yellow; FU1;51c, sounds; (5ui'bc, a 
supplication; but this sound occurs in very few words. 
3. U 1 slzort is luade up of u short and 1 very short, 
as pUll, blood; bU1Ue, a leaf; bUlle, madness; cUlle, 
a flood. 


In ancient manuscripts the diphthongs m, 01, and UI, when short, 
are interchanged ad libitum, as breJi'earimmf, bren:'earimolf, 
bpeli'earimUlf, judgments. It should be remarked here that the 
\11 short of l:lster and Connaught is pronounced like uee in South 
Munster, and eye in North Munster, as opUlm, which is pronounced 
drll1l in Connaught and Ulster, is pronounced dreem in South 
Munster and drÙne in North :Munster, and in a few parishes of the 
county of Galway, adjoining the county of Clare. 


rotS, a rush, or onset; but it is 
sometimes found in ancient ma- 
nuscripts, as " If ano 'f mou 00 


md-mea rOlllf1 ocura h-OIpOl," 
for "'f an If mó," &c., Cm'. 
Gloss., voce Sampaó. 


E 
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SECTION 3.- Of tile 7'riplltllOllgS. 


There are five triphthongs, viz., aOl, em, 1al, lUl, 
and oel, ua1, of which the first aOl is considered modern 
and corrupt, and oel ancient and now obsolete. They 
are formed from their corresponding diphthongs by 
adding 1, which generally takes place in the inflections 
of nouns. They differ but little in sound from their 
corresponding diphthongs, the principal difference be- 
ing that the 1, which closes each triphthong, gives the 
following consonant a slender sound. 


TABLE OF THE SOUNDS OF THE TRIPHTHOKGS. 


aOJ. . 
am, always long, nearly like uee in queen, as caom, 
keen, mild; maom, wealth; am onear, happiness. 
Haliday, in his Gælic Grammar, and ü'Flanagan, in his edition of 
the Tale of Deirdre, have rejected the triphthong aOl as modern and 
corrupt; and it is true, that before the fourteenth century the Irish 
writers very generally wrote at, 01, or oel in its place; but though 
the diphthong at or ot, with the accent on 1, may have anciently 
represented the sound,-as indeed it would at present in Munster, 
South Leinster, and Connaught,-it would not convey the compli- 
cated and very strange sound which this triphthong represents in 
Ulster and in the Highlands of Scotland, a sound which may be 
represented by the English vowels ì1ëëul rapidly and closely pro. 
nounced; and for this reason it would not be advisable now to reo 
ject this triphthong, which has been used in all the printed lrisll 
books, and aU the Irish manuscripts of the last three centuries. Ht 
who wishes to become acquainted with the ancient manuscriptf 
must bear in mind that he will never meet this triphthol1g in them 
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but instead of it, as above remarked, generally a1, and sometimes 
01 and oe1. 


eOJ. 
E01, always long, like the diphthong eó, with this 
difference, however, that the consonant following eo is 
broad, and that following e01 slender, as ceot, music; 
ceOl t, of n1usic. 


JaJ. 
1 al, always long, and sounds like la, excepting that 
the 1 influences the sound of the following consonant, 
as bplan, Brian, a nmn's name, gen. bplaln. 


JLlJ. 
1m, always long, as cmm, silent; the two l'S very 
short, but strongly influencing the sounds of the con- 
sonants. 


CHAPTER III. 


OF THE CONSONANTS. 


-- 


SECTION I.-Of the radical Sou'/lds of the Consonants. 
THE simple powers of the consonants do not differ 
much from those of the English consonants, except 
D, n, 'l;, which are much thicker, or more liquid, than 
the same consonants in English. 



28 Radical Sounds úfthe ConSol
ants, [PART I. 
In the nloclern Irish orthography no consonants are 
written double except t, n, and Jl; but in the ancient 
lnanuscripts all the consonants are douhled ad libit'll'JJl, 
particularly r, as corra, feet, for the lllodern cora. 


TABLE OF THE SOUNDS OF THE CONSONANTS. 


b. 
b, hroad and slender, is pronounced exactly like the 
English b, as báT'11, top; btnn, melodious. 


c. 
1. C, broad, like c, 
n cool, as cút, the back. 
2. C, slender, like k in king, as claD, sense. 1
he 
learner should know that the Irish c is always pro- 
nounced like k, never c soft, as in English or French. 
It is probable that c was pronounced k also in every situation by 
the ancient Latins, for the Roman c was evidently equivalent to 
the Greek K, as Cæsar, Cicero, K"U7ctp. KUCEpA'. O'Molloy's remarks 
on this subject are curious: "Imò olim apud Latinos litera c non 
solùm in locum, sed in sonum literæ K planè, plenèque substitue- 
batur: nee assertione res eget. Quis enim Grammaticorum ynqnam 
aliter tradidit ante hæc tempora? Hoc est, nisi quòd hodie eò ino- 
leuerit vsus, seù potius error; an prauus, anne pertinax, quis non 
videat? Latini inquam reeentiores duplicem ei sonum dant; alterum 
vt debent; alterum ut ,"olunt. Cum vocalibus namque A, 0, v, vt 
cum diphthongo .flu naturalem ei relinquunt sonum, pronunciando 
corpus, caput, cubitus, cauda: Verum præposita si fuerit voca- 
libus E, I, Y, et diphthongis Æ, <E, &c., nouum ipsi et antè æuo 
inauditum dant sonum, quia pronunciant inde syllabam cum pin- 
gui et molesto quod am sibilo; quem dixeris à barbarismo fortè 
deriuatum, sic sequentia, et consimilia siLilantes proferunt, Cera, 
Cippus, Cyrus, cænll, cænU1Jl; !((c{'o, iacio, Lucia, cis, &c., 
qualem nunquam litera habuit enuneiationem." - Grammatica 
Latino-Ilibentica, pp. 13, 1<1, 15. 
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1. 0, broad, as bún, a fort; bonn, brown. Bcfore 
t and n in thc luiddlc of words it is quiesccnt, as 
cObtaó, sleep; céabna, same; but the words in which 
it is so sunk are very fcw. 
The Irish d has never such a hard sound as the English d, and 
although Stewart asserts, that in the Gælic of Scotland d is pro- 
nounced nearly like d in do'ze, this assertion is scarcely credible. 
There is no sound in the English language exactly like it, for t7t in 
the word t!tough, as pronounced by the English people, is more 
sibilant than the Irish 0 broad. 
In ancient writings 'C, or 'C'C, is frequently substituted for 0, as 
ror. for rao, length; tplOn01'Cc for tplOnom, the Trinity, &.c.; 
rúcc for rúo, yon, fTita "tIoling. 
2. 0, slender, has a vcry liquid sound, nearly like 
d in dell', duke, radiant, as bHc((f, loyal; Ola, God; 
bélpC, alms. 
Stewart says, that d slender in the Erse or Gælic of Scotland, 
is pronounced likej in June, Jew, and this is the sound which it 
gencrally has in Ulster also, but it must be considered a corruption. 
The proper sound of the slender Irish 0 which prevails in Con- 
naught, )Iunster, and South Leinster, is not so sibilant asj, nor 
so hard as d in the English word dew, as pronounced by'Valker, 
but an English speaker may form its sound by pronouncing d with 
the tip of the tongue between the teeth. 
In the :Manx Book of Common Prayer, London, 1767, the words 
beginning with 0 slender in Irish are written withj, as U Dy jig dty 
reeriaght," i. e. "Thy kingdom corne," for" bo o-t:1ò 00 piplaët:." 
" Dt' aigney dy row jeant," "Thy will be done," for" b'm;sneaö 
00 p01ß oéam::." And the same corrupt orthography will be found 
in some Roman Catholic Catechisms published in Irish, in English 
characters, in the north of Ireland. 
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F. 
p, broad and slender, sounds exactly like f in Eng- 
lish, as Feap, a man; FÍoP, true. 
In the south of Ireland this consonant is prefixed to many words 
which in the north and west, begin with vowels, as F101ap, an 
, 
eagle, for lolap; fUlreoò, a lark, for Ulreoò; Fumnreoò, the ash 
tree, for uJnTlreoò, or umreann; ran, stay, for an, and many 
others. Both forms are found in ancient manuscripts, but it is 
better to prefix the F, as it often renders the word stronger and more 
distinct. 


õ. 
1. (5, broad, like g in gall, as 'batt, a foreigner; 
'bop'Ca, famine. 


In the ancient Irish manuscripts Ò is very often commuted with 
c, and sometimes written ee, as r:'aóe, or r:'aóee, a man's name, 
for 
a6ò; ecta, or eeela, for eaòla, fear; puce for pUò' he 
brought, Vito J.Woling. O'Molloy's remarks on this letter are cu- 
rious, and worth inserting here: "0, suæ relicta naturæ, vt jam 
dixi, non solùm apud Hibernos, verum etiam apud Germanos, 
atque Latinos, præsertim priscos, vi et sopo, à consona c parum 
abit. Vnde Terentius ille Scaurus ait, c cognationem CU'/1Z G lwbet: 
et ideò alij Camelurn, alij Gamelum, item alij Ca21nacem, alij di- 
cunt Gaunacem: itcm Veteres pro agna, acna; pro lege, lece; 
pro agro, aCTO; pro GalJino, Cabino, non rarò vtuntur. Verum 
sonus litcræ G videtur paulò diffusior, molliorque quam efferes, 
appulsa ad palatum lingua, modicello interuallo, lenem emittens 
spiritum, vt òmpe, latinè risus."-Grammatica Latino-Hiber- 
'/llca, pp. 21, 22. 


2. (5, slender, always hard, like g in give, as öéal 1 , 
!-iharp. This consonant is never soft, like g in the 
English word general. 
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h. 
11 llevcr appears as an independent radiealletter, but 
is used only in the inflections of words, or thrown in 
between vowel::" like the Greek digamma, to prevent a 
hiatus, as no h-ó1öe, of youth; a h-Elpmn, out of Ire- 
land. 


As no word in Irish begins, in its radical form, \\ith this con. 
sonant, it has been mnch disputed among Irish grammarians, whe. 
ther it is a letter of the language or not; and the latest writers on 
the subject of philosophical or general grammar have stat{.d that 
" the letter h is no articulate sound, but only a breathing."- 
See TIle English Language, by Professor Latltam, p. 101. 
O'
Iolloy bestows a whole chapter on the nature and influences of 
this character; be says, " h, siuè litera sit dicenda, siuè flatus, aut 
aspiration is nota, sæpius ca vtulltur Hiberni, quàm alia ex conso- 
nantibus vIla: adcòque propter multiplices eiusdem affl'ctioncs, in- 
tegrum hoc mcretur capitulum."-Grammatica lIib.-Lat., pp. 23, 
2-1. He then goes on to shew the influences which it has over the 
other consonants in aspirating them, which he does with great 
ability and accuracy. But it is of very little consequence, in a prac- 
tical grammar, whether h be called a letter or not, so as we know its 
exact power and influences. 
In the anci
t Irish manuscripts h is sometimes prefixed to 
words beginning with vowels where it has no apparent gram- 
matical use, just in the same manner as the lower classes in Eng- 
land prefix It in "the It-eagle flies h-orer the It-oaks;" but this 
is never found in modern manuscripts or printed books. In 
the Book of Kells, Leabhar na h- L'idhri, and some of the oldest 
manuscripts, h is sometimes formed thus, ..., and placed over the 
vowel, like the Greek spiritus asper, as la Utru for La h-Utt:u, 
with the Ultonians; and (in combination with the contraction 
-?' est,) t--?, for h. est, or lwc est. 



. 
1. t, broad, has no sound like it in English, but in 
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some parts of Ireland it is pronounced nearly as hard as 
the l in the English word steal, as lárh, a hand; r io1 , 
seed. 
2. L, slender, sounds somewhat nlore liquid than 
the English II in million, as lTnt, honey; l)lle, whitenes
. 
Haliday, in his Gælic Grammar, and in his edition of a part of 
Keating's History of Ireland, classes t among the aspirable conso- 
nants, and marks it, when aspirated, with two dots, thus, t:. And it 
is true, that when coming after all those particles which cause other 
consonants to be aspirated, it has, in some parts of Ireland, a dif- 
ferent sound from its primitive one. This, however, is not general 
throughout Ireland, nor is the sound it receives in these situations 
such as could with propriety be called an aspirate sound. It will 
be necessary here to remark that the sounds of the linguals or 
liquids, t, n, p, vary a good deal throughout the provinces, and 
stand much in need of a grammatical standard. Throughout the 
diocese of Ossory, and in most parts of the counties of Tipperary 
and \Vaterford, the sounds of these consonants are regulated by 
the characteristic vowels, and are under no other influences what- 
ever; but in \Vest Munster, Connaught, North Leinster, and 
Ulster, their sounds, in the beginning of words, are not SO much 
regulated by the characteristic vowels as by the particles which 
precede them. The sound of t is regulated in Ulster as follows: 
1. t, slender, in the beginning of words, in their r
dical form, has 
always the liquid sound laid down in the text. 2. If a small vowel 
l)recede a single t it is pronounced small, but hard, as bQ1 le, a 
town; pIle, a poet. 3. U double, in the same situation, has the re- 
gular liquid sound laid down in the text, as cmUeaë, a hag; collI, 
a wood; CIU, a church. 4. If a broad vowel precede 1 single, it is 
pronounced like 1 preceded by a slender vowel, excepting the almost 
indistinguishable change caused by the broad vowel, as eata, a swan; 
meala, of honey; pát, a hedge. This last sound of 1 is certainly 
the same as the hard English sound of the same consonant, for the 
Ultonians pronounce pát, a hedge, exactly as they do the English 
fall. 5. n double, in the same situation, has the regular broad 
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sound laid down in the text, as eaUaë, cattle. The hard sound 
which the Ultonians give the single t, is formed by placing the tip 
of the tongue against the palate, above the root of the upper teeth, 
as in pronouncing the English ally. Their sound of tt is formed 
by spreading the tongue and extending it so as to cover Qne-eighth 
part of the upper teeth. An English speaker may produce this 
sound by pressing the tip of the tongue between the teeth. 
In the ancient manuscripts we find the tt of the moderns some- 
times written to, as altlto for altlOU. This, however, is not 
very general, but it has induced Colgan to Latinize the names 
which might be so written with a d, as Alildus, or Olildus, &c. 
3. tn, broad and slender, like H.-See n. 
m. 
m, broad and slender, sounds exactly like m in 
English, as móp, great; mi, a n1outh, pronounced ex- 
actly as if written more, mee. 
m is never doubled in the printed Irish books, or correct mo- 
dern manuscripts, except in some very modern Munster manuscripts, 
as tomm, bare; cpomm, stooped; cromm, heavy. The Munster 
Irish scholars of the last and present century thought it necessary 
to double the m as well as the n or t, to give the preceding vowel 
that diphthongal sound, or medial quantity, which is peculiar to the 
southern half of Ireland; but in Connaught and Ulster, where the 
preceding vowel has never this medial quantity, the m is never dou- 
bled. 
In ancient Irish manuscripts, however, m is frequently found 
double in the middle and end of words, and sometimes in the be- 
ginning, as "ammt If tomm m chpulm, as the worm is bare," 
Cor. Gloss., in voce CpUlm'Chep; H ctOlceno tomm, a bare skull," 
Id., voce COIpe bpecam.-ammUli;, outside, Book of Leinster, 
foi. 78, b. b. 1mmeaoon, in the middle. Vita .JIoling. 
N. 
1. N, broad, has a thick sound which does not exist 
in English, as nór, a custom; bean, a woman. An 
F 
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English speaker may fonn this sound by pronouncing n 
with the tip of the tongue first pressed between the 
teeth, and afterwards rapidly drawn into the mouth. 
After t it is quiescent, as colna, of the flesh, pronounced 
co Ha. 
2. N, slender, very like n in new, as pronounced by 
'Valker, but somewhat more liquid, as neap'C, strength; 
N laU, a man's name. After 1 it is quiescent, or rather 
sounds like t, as mUllneOlp, a miller, pronounced mmt- 
leólp. 
In Ulster the sound of n varies like that of t: that is, a single n, 
in the middle and end of words, is nearly as hard as the English 
n in not; and nn, slender, has the thick sound referred to in the 
text. In the diocese of Ossory, and throughout East Munster, nn 
slender sound like ng, as bmn, melodious; 
mn, sick; bamne, 
milk. Throughout the north of Ireland, n, when preceded by c, m, 
and sometimes by r, is pronounced like p, as enoe, a hill; eno, a nut; 
enÓm, a bone; na mná, the women; rneaèro, snow, which are pro- 
nounced as if written epoe, ero, erám, na mrá, rreè
a. This change 
has been made to facilitate the pronunciation, as en and mn would 
not easily coalesce. Dr. Stewart remarks that the Latins changed 
n into r for the sake of facility of pronunciation, as canmen, from 
carlO, first pronounced, and afterwards written carnzen, genmen, 
from the obsolete 'ì'e
AI, passed into germen. The English have 
softened similar words which were originally very rough, by sink- 
ing the sounds of k, g, and 'In altogether, as in the words gnam, 
gnat, knigltt, mnemonics. 
In the south of Ireland the harshness which would be caused 
by the coalition of these consonants is got rid of by pronouncing 
them as if a very short vowel intervened, as enám, a bone, pro- 
nounced eanám, but the first a is so short that it is scarcely per- 
ceptiLle. 
In the ancient Irish manuscripts we find no almost invariably 
written for the nn of the modern Irish orthography, as t;ono for 
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onn, a wave; ceno for cennn, a head; l)teno for l)teann, a glen, 
or valley. It is now difficult to determine how the ancient Irish 
pronounced this no, but it may be conjectured, that as they some- 
times substituted nn for no, they pronounced tbem alike. Some 
manuscripts have even n'C for nn, but no is more general. 


3. N ö . This combination represents a simple sound, 
which English learners find very difficult to imitate 
when in the beginning of a word, although its broad 
and slender sounds are both heard in the English word 
longing; the broad sound in long and the slender one 
In 'lng, as áp nöl1á6, our love; a nö1alta, their hos- 
tages. 
This nò, which is called by tbe Irish nöe
at, is made one of 
the elements of the Ogham alphabet, and all the writers on the 
philosophy of articulate sounds have set it down as a simple 
sound which should be represented by a single character. Pro- 
fessor Latham speaks of it as follows: "The sound of the ng 
in sing, king, throng, when at the end of a word, or of singer, 
ringing, 
c. &c. in the middle of a word, is not the natural sound 
of the combination nand g, each letter retaining its natural 
power and sound, but a simple single sound, which the combina- 
tion ng is a conventional mode of expressing. The simple sound 
is related, however, to nand 9 in a manner that has not yet been 
determined."-The English Language, p. 110. 
The true analogical sound of this combination in Irish is de.. 
scribed in the text; it prevails at present throughout Munster, Con- 
naught, South Leinster, and North "LIster; but in the counties of 
Louth, Cavan, Monaghan, and some parts of Meath, it is pronounced 
in the middle and end of words, like i; very guttural, as reanöán, 
a pismire; 
eanòa, a tongue; ceanòat, a tie; pronounced rei)an, 
cei;a, cei;al. This corrupt pronunciation of nö is strikingly exem- 
plified in the present pronunciation of Cnoc na reanòán, now Knock 
Abbey, near Louth, and of Cumlòne, now Cooley, a celebrated 
mountainous district situated between Dundalk and Newry. 
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In Thomond and Kerry the combination nö in the middle and 
end of words is sometimes pronounced as if a short vowel intervened 
between them, as tones, a ship, pronounced as if written lon-l)'. 
This sound, which is unheard of in East Munster, is something 
like the pronunciation of ng among the Cockneys in such words 
as king, notlling, which they pronounce kin-g', notkin-g'. 


p. 
p, whether broad or slender, sounds like the Eng- 
lish p, as POllt;, a bank; plan, pain. 


R. 
1. R, broad, like r in raw, as J1át, a fort; J1uai>, 
red. 
4. R, slender, nearly like the second r In carrion, 
but more liquid, as belP' bring; öelJ1, tallow; belJ1' 
says. 
As this consonant may be said to be the only one in the lan- 
guage which does not become broad and slender according to the 
class of vowels which precede or follow it, I shall here, for the 
use of such readers as wish to obtain a critical knowledge of Irish 
pronunciation, lay down such rules as will point out when it is 
broad and when slender. 
1. 
, in the beginning of radical words, is always broad, 
whether the characteristic vowel of the word be broad or small, as 
puuò, red; pi, a king; pélÓ, ready. To this rule a few excep- 
tions may perhaps be found in some parts of Ireland, as PI01Í1, 
ever; pmn r e , he did; but these are scarcely worth notice, and can 
hardly be called exceptions, as one is an adverb, and the other 
comes properly under rule 3. 
2. 
 is always slender in the middle and end of words when the 
, 
characteristic vowel is a slender one, as Ólp, of gold; CÓlp, just; 
{tlpe, care; álpO, state; cpui'UJi)i'e01p, creator. 
3. R, in the beginning of words after the possessive pronouns 
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mo, mine; 00, thine; a, his; after the interjections 0, a, signs of 
the vocative case, and in every situation in \\ hich the aspirable 
consonants are aspirated, has always its slender sound in the dis- 
trict extending from Galway Bay to Cork; but in the other parts of 
Ireland its sounds are regulated in these cases by the characteris- 
tic vowels, as a pi, his king; a pún, his secret. 
4. In the combination rp, it has always its broad sound, as 
rp1an, a bridle; rpeat, a series. In this we see a reason why the 
Irish find such difficulty in pronouncing the English words sln'ill, 
shrub, økrine, which they pronounce as if they were written srill, . 
srub, srine; for though the Irish have the sound sh, it being the 
slender sound of their r, more frequently than the English, still, by 
a peculiar tendency of the language when r is followed by p, it is 
never pronounced slender.-See under S. Obs. 1. 
In summing up these sounds of the letter p it may not be out 
of place here to notice a barbaric corruption of its sound which 
prevails in the counties of Kilkenny and Waterford. After the 
letters c and 0 it is pronounced in some words like n, as opÚ1r, 
adultery. This corruption, which the natives of these counties 
themselves acknowledge to be a vile one, is strikingly exemplified 
in the local pronunciation of Ceann Cpmoam (Credan Head, a 
headland forming the east extremity of the county of"\\r aterford), 
which is pronounced as if written Ceann Cmaoåm. These tendencies 
to local corruption of pronunciation cannot be checked except by 
grammatical knowledge, and reading, or hearing read, correct lan- 
guage; and therefore it is difficult to check it among the untaught 
peasantry of any district. In parts of the county of Westmeath the 
letter p is sometimes changed to l, as 
oé Uwp, near Mullingar, to 
(,och Uwl, and bpmm cpmö, the name of a place near Castle- 
pollard, to bpU1m ctmö. Such local, or baronial barbarities, how- 
ever, should not be considered as of any weight in regulating the 
analogies of the pronunciation of the general language. 


S. 
1. S, broad, like s in son, as rolur, light. 
2. S, slender, like the English slz, which is in reality 
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a simple sound that ought not to be represented by two 
letters, as r1tab, a mountain; m1r, an island. 
This consonant also furnishes some exceptions to the general 
rule, which it is necessary to point out here for the use of such as 
wish to obtain a critical knowledge of Irish pronunciation. 
1. 5, when followed by b, m, p, and p, has its broad sound, 
whether the characteristic vowel be broad or slender, as r beaë , a 
kick; rmlOp, marrow; rpeat, a scythe; rpJOn, a bridle. 
2. S, in the assertive verb Ir, and in the demonstrative pro- 
nouns ro, this, and rm, that, has sometimes its broad, and some- 
times its slender sound. In the verb Ir, when followed by a word 
"beginning with a slender vowel, r has its slender sound, as Ir í, 
it is she, and a broad sound when that verb is followed by a word 
beginning with a broad vowel or a consonant, as Ir ote rm, that 
is bad; Ir mé, it is I. In the pronouns r o and fin the r has, 
throughout the southern half ofIreland, its broad sound, when they 
are preceded by words in which the last vowel is broad, as an reap 
ro, this man, JOO ro, these; and vice versa, when the vowel of the 
preceding word is slender, as an ou me ro, this man, e ro, this 
person; but in the northern half of Ireland the r is always slender 
in these pronouns. 'Vhen the r is slender in the pronoun ro some 
writers spell it reo, and when fin has the r broad, they write it 
ran, or rom, in order to comply with the great orthographical 
canon of "Broad with a Broad," &c. There may be found some 
local exceptions to these rules; but it is the duty of a gramma- 
rian to point out all anomalies, and fix a proper standard of pro- 
nunciation according to the true analogies of a spoken language. 
This consonant is never doubled in the modern orthography, but 
it is frequently doubled in ancient manuscripts, as l:perr for l:pear, 
third, Cor. Gloss., 'i)oce CtJ
hap-reo; " eo ná l:epna oerclbat arr 
ocur nt rerr a n-otöeaö, so that not one of them escaped, and Ù1eir 
death was unknown."-Cor. Gloss., voce Cotpe bpeemn. 



. 
1. t;, broad, like t in the Italian and Spanish, but 
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not so sibilant as the English tlt in tllOught, as corm, a 
wave; copann, nOIse. 
I t has been stated by some Irish grammarians that t: broad is 
pronounced like ilt in the English words thumb, ill-under, but this 
arose from their ignorance of the correct sound of th in the English 
language. It is well known to those who have studied the nature 
of the English letters philosophically, that the English th is a real 
aspirate sound; that is, a sound formed by a continued emission 
of the breath between the upper surface of the tongue and the eðge 
of the upper front teeth, unimpeded by any contact of the organs 
of speech with each other; whereas the Irish t:, whether broad or 
slender, is a mute consonant, properly so called, as being fonned by 
a perceptible interruption of the breath, which is produced by 
striking the tip and edges of the tongue against the inner surface of 
the upper teeth. 
2. 'C, slender, nearly like t in the English termi- 
nation tude, as pronounced by 'Valker, as cfp, a coun- 
try; 'Clpm, dry; cmi;, thick. 
In Ulster, in parts of 
reath, in the Highlands of Scotland, and 
in the Isle of Mann, t: slender is pronounced sibilantly, like t in the 
English word nature, but this must be considered a great corrup- 
tion. O'
Ionoy, in his Grammar, pp. 38, 39, 40, rails at the 
Italians for pronouncing the slender t in Latin like tz, s, or z ; but 
he should have acknowledged that his own Celtic brethren, the 
Ultonians, the Caledonians, aud the Manx, had borrowed a similar 
sibilant pronunciation of t and d from their neighbours of the 
Teutonic race. 


SECTION 2.- Of Aspiration, and its Ejjècts on the SOllllds 
of the Consonants. 
Aspiration, a grammatical accident, the general use 
of which distinguishes the Irish Gælic, and other cognate 
dialects of the Celtic, from all other Inodern languages, 
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may be defined as the changing of the radical sounds 
of the consonants from being stops of the breath to a 
sibilance, or from a stronger to a weaker sibilance. 
This change of the radical sounds of the consonants has been 
considered the result of barbarity by some modern writers, among 
whom may be reckoned Pinkerton, the author of the Inquiry into 
the History of Scotland, and Davies, author of the Celtic Researches, 
the latter of whom asserts that men fell into this slovenly mode of 
pronunciation after they had descended into the vale of savage life; 
but this assertion is gratuitous, as there is no proof that the Irish 
or Welsh, who use those aspirations more, perhaps, than any other 
people, had been at any period more civilized than they are at pre- 
sent. Indeed it is much more probable, as we may infer from the 
Hebrew and the other Semitic dialects, that the original languages 
of mankind abounded in strong and deep guttural sounds, and that 
these have been retained or rejected by the different nations accord- 
ing to their ideas of strength or euphony. Thus the English, or 
Anglo-Saxon language, originally abounded in strong guttural 
sounds, as in the words thought, nought, fraught, night, but 
these have been all rejected by the polished English of the two 
last centuries, while the Scotch still retain them. On the other 
hand, the nobles and gentry of Germany pronounce the German 
consonants with a variety of guttural sounds, while the peasantry 
sink all the gutturals, as being too grand for people of their rank. 
There is, perhaps, no language in the world whose original words 
have suffered more change by aspiration and sinking of consonants 
than the French, and yet this is never referred to by writers as a 
proof of the barbarity of the }'rench nation but on the contrar y as 
. ' , , 
the highest proof of their advancement in civilization. 
'Vhen these facts are considered, one must feel diffident in 
p.ronouncing the existence of guttural sounds in a language to be a 
sIgn of the barbarity of the speakers. The English, in whose 
P olished S p oken and wr ' Itt I 
. en anguage no trace of a guttural sound 
IS now to be found, abhor the rough sound of gh in the broad 
Scotch, but much more the Irish guttural sibilant sounds of ë, 
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'Ö, i;; although in reality their own y, e, ell, and !I soft, are equally 
sibilant, and as much aspirations, as the Irish ë, ó, i,. The fact is, 
that men will regard this or that sound as polished or barbarous 
accordingly as it agrees with or differs from the sounds to which 
they have been themselves accustomf'd from infancy. The author 
has often tried the effect of the guttural Irish consonants on the 
ears of the lower classes of England and Scotland, and always 
found them to displease or please according to the analogies of their 
own languages. The Lowland 
cotch admire the sound of ë very 
much, but cannot bear that of'Ö or ii broad, but they like the slen- 
der sounds of those aspirates, as they are exactly like their own lI. 
The English cannot bear either ë, i" or 'Ö broad, but have no ob- 
jection to 'Ö or i; slender. The "T elsh have no dislike to any of the 
guttural Irish consonants, although they believe that their own gut- 
turals are much more forcible and grander, but they despise the 
Irish language for not having the splendid sound of the \Velsh 11, 
or lh, which, however, sounds truly barbaric in the ears of the 
English and French. 
In some modern Irish, anù all Erse printed hooks.. 
the aspirate h is placed after a11 the consonants indiffe- 
rently, to mark their aspirated sounds; but this gives the 
words so long and strange a look (the Hum bel' of letters 
being in many instances double the number of the ele
 
mental sounds in each word), that many have recom- 
mended the rejection of the 11, and the introduction of 
new characters in place of the primitive Irish consonants 
combined with the 11; and no doubt this would save 
the eye some pain, and the printer some trouble. In 
ancient Irish manuscripts, however, the h is never 
written after any consonant except c, p, {;; and in 
modern publications in the Irish character the aspirated 
consonants are always distinguished by full dots placed 
G 
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over them, as 0, ë, 6, &c.; and this is now generally 
considered a better expedient than to invent new 
characters, or to adopt equivalent consonants from 
the English, Greek, or other alphabets, as Lhwyd has 
done. 
In the oldest vellum manuscripts a variety of signs of aspiration 
appear, which, no doubt, had different powers in early ages, although 
the ignorance or neglect of copyists has SO much confused them 
in latter times, that it is now difficult to discover the original 
system. Even in the beginning of the fifteenth century, when the 
Books of Lecan and Ballymote were transcribed, the original sys- 
tem of aspiration was nearly forgotten; but a tolerably correct 
idea of this original system may be formed from Leabhar na 
h- Uidhri, a manuscript which was transcribed at Clonmacnoise in 
the twelfth century, as also from the ancient charters in the Book 
of Kells, the Book of Leinster, and other fragments of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. In these the aspirate h is frequently 
written after the consonants c, p, r:, but after no others, and fre- 
quently also a mark resembling an h is placed over them, thus, 
ë, p, r. Over other consonants a full dot is placed, thus, 
th, r, F; and even the liquids nand r are frequently marked with 
full dots, thus, ñ, r ; which would seem to shew that the ancients 
varied their sounds in certain situations. It is a curious fact, how- 
ever, that the consonants b, 0, ;5, which are so often aspirated in 
the modern language, never appear with any mark of aspiration in 
our ancient manuscripts, nor in any of the sepulchral inscriptions 
still extant. This might naturally lead to the conclusion, that the 
b, 0, and ò always retaiued their radical sounds in ancient times, 
but we have now no sufficient data for the full determination of 
this question. 
In the oldest monumental inscI"iV tion in Ireland, namely, that 
O
l the 
lonument of Lughnatan, the nephew of St. Patrick, by his 
sIster Llemania, still preserved on Insi Goill an island in Lough 
Corrib, in the county of Galway, no trace of 
spiration is observ- 
able, but h is used as a separate consonant. The inscription is, 
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"1,1E l,UÙNaet>ON macc tmeNueh." 
" THE STONE OF LUGNAEDON, SON OF LEMEXUEH." 
But on the earliest tombstones at Clonmacnoise the letters 
c, p, and t: are frequently aspirated, and sometimes m, not by dots 
or other marks placed over them, but by h written after them, thus: 
"OR01t:; '00 t:;hUat:;hQ{,." 
"A PRAYER FOR TUATHAL." 


"OR01
 aR ChU1N'OLe88." 
"A PRAYER ON CUlNDLEssq." 


"OR01t:; '00 chotmaN." 
"A PRAYER FOR COLMAN." 


" OR01t:; '00 mae{,phat:;Ra1C." 
"A PRAYER FOR MAELPHATRAIC." 


"OR01t:; '00 mael,mh1Ch1{,." 
" A PRAYER FOR MAELMHICHIL." 
But b is never aspirated in any of these inscriptions, as : 
" OR01t:; '00 8U1b1N1U mac ma11,aehUma1." 
"A PRAYER FOR SUIBINIU, SON OF MAILAEHUMAI." 


The name 5mbm1U would be now written 8m1)ne, and mal- 
taehuma, ma01túma. vVe have in this inscription also an exam- 
ple of the use of h, as a separate consonant, being introduced 
between ae and u to prevent a hiatus. 
Those who first cut Irish type appear to have retained some 
idea of a variety of marks of aspiration, for in some of the books pub- 
lished by the Franciscans in the seventeenth century the letter c is 
aspirated with an apostrophe, é; m with a mark like a v, as m; and 
 
with a full dot, is. In the Grammar published by Hugh Mac Curtin, 
in 1728, six or seven kinds of marks of aspiration are used, but 
without any apparent system. 
As the radical and aspirated sound of every consonant must be 
learned by the ear, it is my opinion that nothing is gained, in a 


q This Cuindless was abbot of 
Clonmacnoise, and died, accord- 


ing to the Annals of Tighernach, 
in the year ,24. 
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modern Irish alphabet, by varying the mark of the aspirations: 
any sign whatever that will give notice that the consonant has its 
aspirated, not its radical sound, will answer the purpose, and this 
can be as conveniently done by a full dot placed over the consonant 
as by any other sign whatever. 
The ancient Greeks gave notice of their aspirations by varying 
the characters, and the Latins, who have been imitated by the 
English and other modern nations, by postfixing h; but as the h 
retains no part of its original power, it is more philosophically cor- 
rect to vary the character, as the Greeks did, or to give notice of 
the change by some conventional sign, as the Irish sometimes did. 
The best plan always is, to represent every simple or elemental 
sound by a single character, and when this element receives a slight 
change of its radical sound in the course of grammatical inflection, 
to give notice of this change by a mark on the character which 
represents the radical sound, rather than invent a new one, in 
order that the eye of the reader may see at once the root or original 
frame of the word. To illustrate this by example, let us take the 
Irish word rú,l, an eye, which, under certain grammatical influ- 
ences, is pronounced lmil, but if the aspirated sound of the initial r 
were represented by a new character, say l
, one would be at a loss 
to know what original consonant to refel' this It- tor, in order to ob- 


r Ü'l\lo11oy illustrates this in 
the Irish language, by a case of 
ambiguity in words, for it hap- 
pens that ö and t, at the begin- 
ning of words have the same 
power, and if a new character 
were inventeù to represent this 
aspirate sound one would be at a 
loss to know whether to refer it 
to (';' or o. His words are: "Ù h 
siuè in principio, siuè in fine 
dictionis posita, parum quasi vel 
nihil differt quoad sonum a oh 
de qua iam diximus, vt cùm dico 
a ò hlOUa rhaoòhakaJ7)h, bha- 
o;shlmò h , latinè famule mun- 
dane, pericul()sI'. Istæ eniro vo- 
culæ t"fleruntur tamquam fermè 


si loco òh esset oh vtrobique, vel 
græcula y pronunciata ab Anglis, 
vt suprà, vt a YIOUa, vel a Oh1- 
oUa rhaoohah:m(';'h, vel rhao- 
yal
"Q'òh, bhaoohlamh, non 
proindè tamen licebit alterum 
pro altero poni, alioquin non 
discerneretur sensus in prosa, 
vel metro. Si enim scripsero a 
YalU, nescies quid intendatur; 
an oaU, anne òaU, in vocatiuo, 
latinè caece, vel galle, vt iam su- 
prà dixi de rh. Non oportet 
ergo cum gallo caecum, nee cum 
caeco gallum hie confundi, max- 
imè in Scripturis."-Gramma- 
tiC(( Lo.tiuo-H;bcrnica, rr. 2!J, 30. 
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tain the root of the word; but "hen the radical consonant f is 
'uitten, and a notice given of its aspirated sound by a dot placed 
over it, the eye of the reader sees at a glance the primary and in- 
fluenced form of the word. This system also prevents tbe great 
multiplication of letters ,'t hich is necessary if 1-1 be in every instance 
used to give notice of the aspirations; for example, the word a 
i>eapöpáli)1eaëa, bis brethren (or, as written according to the 
(mdent mode, a i>epöpaipeëa), is, according to the Scotch or Erse 
system, written thus, a dllearbllraithreacha, where eighteen letters 
are employed in representing a word of four syllables. 
A tendency to aspiration seems to be a conspicuous characteris- 
tic of all the dialects of Celtic, and that it belongs to tbe Irish 
in particular, will be seen by the forms which some words, bor- 
rowed from the English, have assumed in some parts of Ireland, 
as campa, a camp, pronounced in Clare and Kerry as if written 
coumlta; plá1tS, the plague, pronounced pllllV in many places. 
It is also perceivable in some words, which are pronounced ,Üth an 
aspiration in some districts, but not generally, as al
ólp, an altar, 
pronounced aliólp; oem:aë, smoke, pronounced in some places 
oeaiaë; õeab:án, a lunatic, pronounced õealián. This tendency 
to aspiration also shews itself in Irish words obviously derived from 
the Latin, or at least cognate with it, as in the following list: 


LA TIN. 
Scri boo 
Dominicus. 
Baculus. 
Figura. 
Lorica. 
Clericus. 
Medium. 
Lego. 
Cathedra. 
Grex-gregis. 
Rex-regis. 
Sagitta. 

lagist('r. 


ANCIENT IRISH. 
Scplb. 
bomnaë. 
baëuU. 
FI Õ 1J 1)1. 
l-upeë. 
Clépeë. 
meoon. 
l-eõlm. 
Caiafp. 
Ùpe õ ' 
nlõ' 
Saõlt:. 
majJ)'fl:'ep. 


MODERN IRISH. 
Scpfoö. 
bomnaë. 
baëaU. 
FlOtSUip. 
l- Ú Ipeaë. 
Clélpeaë. 
meaoon. 
l-éll;lm. 
CaiaOlp. 
ùpell;. 
nil;. 
SOItSeao. 
nláll;'I'l:'I)1. 
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LATIN. ANCIENT IRISH. MODERN IRISH. 
Imago-imaginis. 1mmõm. 1omál
. 
Remus. nam. nóm. 
Similis. 8 Utili t. 8am U11. 
Humilis. Umat. UmaU. 
Capra. (Sabal'. (Saöal'. 
Rota. nOl;o noi'. 
Gladius. Clamm. Ct01oeam. 
Cor-cordis. Cl'ml. Cl' 01Óe . 
Frater. bl'm;ll'. bl'ái'ml'. 
Pater. aWll'. ai'ml'_ 
Mater. mal;mp. nlái' OI l'. 
Many of the same words, and others besides, are also aspi- 
rated in several of the modern languages of Europe, as the French, 
Moyen from .AIediwn; avoir from habere; carême (anciently ca- 
resme) from quadragesima; evêque (or evesque) from episcopus; 
noel (Irish nodU1 õ , or noötU1 õ ), from natalis; père from pater; 
mère from mater; lieu from locus; lien from liga'l1lcn; rayon 
from radius; froid from frigidus; rire from ridcre; lire from 
leg ere; boire from biberc; croire from credere, &c. In Italian, 
avere from habere; povero from pauper; tavola from tabula, &c. 


TABLE OF ASPIRATED CONSONANTS. 
The following Table exhibits the aspirated sounds 
of the consonants, as derived from the general analogies 
of the language, together with the present pronunciation 
throughout the provinces: 
bh, or b. 
1. bh, or 0, as written in the printed Erse and some 
Irish books, is pronounced in l\lunster like v, but has a 
sound nearly as soft as w in the English word wool in 
the northern half of Ireland, as a oó, his cow; a oalle, 
his town. 
In the begiuning of words betwecn two short broad 
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vowels it sounds softly, like u or w, in every part of 
Ireland, as baBar, a goat; reaoac, a hawk; 'CJleaoa6, 
ploughing; aJ1oap, corn, In this situation it loses all 
its consonantal power, and becomes a vowel, like w in 
the English word pozeer.-See remarks on the vowel a. 
But if the vowel preceding or following it be long, then 
it has the sound of v or w consonant, as l)aoáll, taking; 
'CóbBá11, raising; bfoËBál t, harm, &c. 
2. 0 slender, exactly like the English v, as of, was; 
Oelrlm, I give. 
In the counties of Kilkenny, Tipperary, and \Vaterford, and in 
most parts of Munster, 5 slender is often quiescent in the middle of 
words, as fOIÖ5IP, rich; aOlEnear, happiness; tu ,5erxnna, herbs, 
pronounced sigll-ir, eenis, lucen((; but in the northern half of Ire- 
land these words are correctly pronounced secvir, eecnis, lUh'ennã. 
This consonant, b, never appears with an aspiration in Leabhar 
na h- Uidhri, which maJ lead some to conclude that it was anciently 
pronounced b where we pronounce it v at present. Thus in Tai'll. 
Bo Cuailgne: m rIp ron em ot meob, "that is not true indeed 
quoth Meave" (for the modern ní ríop rm, enn, ot 111eaö5): 00 
na rtuaòcnb, for 00 na rluai;cu5. 
It has indeed been a great puzzle to Irish grammarians whether the 
consonants left thus unaspirated by the ancients were intended by 
them to be pronounced according to their radical or aspirated sounds. 
It is not improbable that the ancient pronunciation differed from 
the modern in retaining the radical sounds of some consonants 
which the moderns aspirate; but it may have happened that the 
ancients thought it superfluous to mark some letters in situations 
where they were always aspirated, such as in the ablati\ e plural, 15; 
in aö, the termination of verbal nouns, &c. &c. 


C'h, or ë, 
1. Ch, or ë, broad, has a deep guttural sound, which 
does not at present exist in English, but it is found in 
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the Lowlands of Scotland, in such words as thought, 
daughter, &c., as beoc, a drink; a cor, his foot. 
It is curious that O'Molloy, who wrote his Irish Grammar at 
Rome in the year 1677, describes the gh in the English word sought 
as guttural, and there can be little doubt that it was then so pro- 
nounced. His words are: "h autem afficiens c præstat vt utra- 
que sonent guttural iter, qual iter vel Angli enunciant õh in vocula 
rouõht::, vel Florentini litteram c in Duca, vel Hispani litteram g 
in Angelo, vt each, Latinis equus."-Grammatica Latlno-Hiber- 
1lica, p. 25. 
It is stated by some grammarians that c before the triphthong 
ua approximates to the sound of F, as Cl1WÖ (pron. foo-ee) he went; 
but this sound is confined to North Connaught. It is unknown ill 
Leinster, Munster, and South Connaught, and should not be re- 
garded as a sound of C in the general language, but the FUa1Ö of 
North Connaught should be considered as a diaJectic form of CUOlÖ. 
2. Cll, or C, slender, has a smooth guttural sound, 
which may be represented by the Greek X in XLWV, as 
a claU, his sense; a ceann, his head. In the southern 
half of Ireland é slender in the middle and end of 
words is pronounced faintly, like the English Iz, as elc, 
horses; oi6ce, night; Flce, twenty; but in Connaught 
and Ulster it has its regular slender sound in these 
situations. 
In the counties of Monaghan and Louth, in parts of Meath, 
and some of the adjoining districts, ac in the termination of words 
is pronounced very faintly, like ðh; and ë broad, when coming be- 
fore t:;, is totally sunk, as boët::, poor, leact::, a monument; pro- 
nounced bot::, leat::. The English have also rejected the guttural 
sounds of their gh in similar situations, as bought, sougld, tkougll,t, 
and there can be little doubt that English analogy has exercised an 
influence over the pronunciation of the Irish language in South 
Ulster and Meath. Throughout the southern counties of Ulster c 
broad, in the beginning of words, is pronounced faintly, like h, as 
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ëonOlc, he saw, pronounced as if written hl'lInïc. In fact, the Irish 
spoken in these counties has scarcely a single guttural sound, so 
that it may be said to have, in a great measure, lost one of the most 
striking characteristics of the language. 


t>h, or '0. 
I. 0 h or h, hroad, has a deep guttural sound to 
which no equivalent is found in English, but it may be 
described as y, broad and guttural, as a balLa, his fos- 
ter-son; a bOllar, his door. 
2. b, slender, sounds, in the beginning of words, 
exactly like y in year, as a Oh1a, 0 God. In the 
middle and end of words, which are not compounds, 
6, whether broad or slender, is totally quiescent. 


This consonant seldom, if ever, appears with an aspiration in 
the Book of Armagh or Leabhar na h-lJidhri; thus in the 
latter 
we find I nOlaro for a n-OIOIi>, after; roL
 bUiOI Fmpp', for FoLl; 
bUlÖI FUlppl (or, as it would be written in the modern Irish, Foll; 
bmöe Ulpil), "yellow hair upon her head:' t>o iaretbuo a ëpoia 
for 00 iOlreatöC1ö a ëpoi'a, to exhibit his personal form. 
Throughout the northern half of Ireland aö, in the terminatio1\ 
of dissyllables and polysyllables, is pronounced like 00, somewhat 
nasal; but, as already remarked, this in reality is the sound of mn, 
which is the dialectic termination of verbs in Connaught and "LI- 
ster, and not a sound of ai>, as some have supposed. Thus,oéanaö, 
doing, should be written, according to the Connaught pronunciation, 
oíonmn; according to the "LIster pronunciation oeunarn; and, ac- 
cording to the Munster pronunciation, t>eunaö.-See the remarks 
on the pronunciation of ai>, pp. 9 and 10, supra. 
In the past tense of the indicåtive passive aö is pronounced a ö 
in the counties of Kilkenny, Tipperary, \Yaterford, and parts of 
Limerick, but aë in the other counties of 
lunster. These, how- 
ever, cannot be considered real sounds of ai>, but dialectic pecu- 
II 
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liarities in the termination of the verb, In the third person 
singular of the consuetudinal past tense, active voice, it is pro- 
nounced eaë in the south, as öuwteaò r e , he used to strike, 
bna or òa in the termination of adjectives is pronounced õ a in 
Munster, as cpóòa, brave; mópòa, majestic; maòa, divine, pro- 
nounced as if written cpóõa, mópõ a , maõ a . O'Molloy says that ò 
after r is pronounced r: "Nota denique si dh in vna sy llaba sequatur 
ad r finientem priorem yoculæ syllabam, quod totum suum tunc 
sonum commutet in aliud r, vt opona an reap 0 nlopoha, latinè, 
O'Morus est vir aureus, quod effertur ac si scriberetur oppa an 
reap 0 moppa."-Granmzatiea Latino-Hibernica, p. 60. This, 
however, is the Meath pronunciation of the Irish language, and can- 
not be considered general, original, or analogical, and the broad 
guttural sound of ò should be used in this instance. 


ph or F. 
F is quiescent in every situation, as a FUll, his blood; 
an Flp, of the man. The vowel following this quies- 
cent F is very forcibly pronounced. 
In ancient manuscripts this quiescent Þ is frequently omitted 
altogether, which often causes great obscurity, as 0' opbui> for 
0' þopbai>, to finish.-Cltron. Scot., ad ann., 1126. '(Y uaralc 
ocur 0' 1aònu;ijai> for 0' þuar01c aõur 0' þlaònui)ai>,-See Battle 
of .lIIagh Ratli" pp. 92, 93. This omission of the radical letter is 
called, in Cormac's Glossary, mëneò cormi), i. e. initial decapita- 
tion, or ..I1plzæ1'esis. Sometimes it is omitted out of mere whim, as 
ór CUlt ocur ór cr e01t for ór c'þUlt aõur or c'þeOlt.-Leablta'J' 
Breae, fo1. II J, b, b. 


õ h or (5. 
1. (5, broad, has a deep guttural sound, to which 110 
equivalent is found in English. It is precisely the 
sound of b, broad. 
In the middle and end of words i;, or bh, has the 
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same power as the English glt in high, 'lnight, sight, 
namely, Eh has no sounù, but the preceding vowel is 
long, as apbU1i;lm, I exalt; t>ti'te, law; úi;t)((p, an 
author; rÍ1i;, juice. 
It is very probable that i5 had originally a guttural sound similar 
to that of gh, as pronounced by the Lowland Scotch in the words 
daughter, sougltt, &c. It is remarkable, that in those verbs and ver- 
bal nouns in which the Irish write i), the Highlanders write ell, as, 
Irish, FOIUpuii.:m, Erse,foillseaelwdlt, &c. This shews that the Irish, 
like the modern English, have made some progress in getting rid 
of the guttural sounds of their language.-See Observations on ch. 
In the middle of proper names of men i)a, or i)u, is pronounced 
like ao in Connaught, or uee in the English word queen, as fear- 
iiar, aon
ar, lear
ar, feapiiat, 'Oonii at , pronounced as if written 
Farrees, Aenees, Larrees, Farreel, Donee!; tOIL is pronounced 
eel in some verbal nouns, as reaoiimt, pronounced faddeel; but 
these must be considered corruptions, although at present almost 
general throughout Ireland. The surname O'feapii mt is uni- 
versally pronounced O'Parreel, and written O'FeappaolU in the 
margin ofp. 120 of John Mac Torna O'l\Iulconry's copy of Keating's 
History of Ireland, by a bad Irish scholar of the name, who read the 
book in 1778. 
2. <5 has, when slender, the same sound and power 
as b slender. 


nlh, or m. 
1. m, broad, in the beginning of a word, is pro- 
nounced, in the south of Ireland, like v, but in the 
north of Ireland like Ui, as a mala, his brow; a mái-alP, 
his mother. In the middle of words it loses almost all 
its consonantal power, and becomes a nasal u or lV, as 
rarrqlai>, summer; bamrai>, dancing; camnaë, a field; 
l)Grimaë, a Inilch cow. 
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The syllable mil in these situations is generally pronounced 00 
nasal in Munster, except in parts of Kerry, where it retains its real 
analogical sound of au, as pronounced by the Germans. The broad 
sound of m varies a good deal in the provinces, and stands in need 
of a grammatical standard. The most analogical sound is au Ger- 
man, but 00 nasal is much mure general at present. 


2. m, slender, sounds like ö or v, but IS slightly 
nasal, as rénn, mild; a ri1lcm, his desire. 
The only difference between the sounds of ril and 'ß is that the 
m is somewhat nasal. Some grammarians have erroneously set 
down the sounds of these aspirates as exactly similar. Neilson 
(Irish, Grammar, p. 143) supposes that both were originally pro- 
nounced like v, but custom, and the analogy of articulate sounds, 
are opposed to this opinion. O'Molloy, who published his Irish 
Grammar at Rome in 1677, takes particular notice of the nasal 
sound ofmh. His words are, p. 30: "mh positavbicumquevolueris 
Hibernis sonat quod v digamma seù consonans, qnasi elata tamen 
per nares; vt a mha
hmr mhmt:h, latine, bona mater: ita tamen 
vt efferantur per nares." Dr. O'Brien also draws a strong line of 
distinction between them in his Irisll Dictionary (Remarks on tlw 
letter l\I). He says: " It is to be noted, that though 1Jl, aspirated is 
frequently substituted in the place of an aspirated b, and vice versa, 
yet it is through want of judgment in the writer, inasmuch as the 
vowel or vowels which precede the latter, are pronounced with a 
stronger, clearer, and more open expiration than those that pre- 
cede the former. This difference of pronunciation is sensibly obser- 
vable; for example, between treaUl, a tribe, and leamlz, insipid, as 
well as between sclaUwidlte, a slave, and Snalll1lUidllc, a swimmer." 


N. 
N is found with a full dot over It III some very old 
manuscript:" from which some grammarians have classed 
it among the aspirated consonants, but as the change 
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effected in the :Ûtuations where it is thus ll1arked sccms 
rather a hardcning of its sound, it cannot be called an 
aspiration with propriety. 
ph, or p. 
Pll, or þ, sounds exactly like pit in English, as a 
p1on, his pain. 
It is curious to observe the analogy of these aspirations: b be- 
comes v, j> becomesh and when F, which is an aspiration ofp, is as- 
pirated itself, its sound is totally destroyed. In Connaught j>, or ph, 
is quiescent in the vocative case of proper names derived from the 
Greek, asa phllíp, 0 Philip, but the reason is, because the speakers 
of Irish in that province look upon the name Philip as written with 
an F in the nominative, not with a p. In other parts of Ireland 
they pronounce a phIlip as if written a FIlIö. Stewart remarks, 
in his Gælic Grammar (second edit., p. 13), that" Pit is found in 
no Gælic word which is not inflected, except a few words trans- 
planted from the Greek or the Hebrew, in which ph represents the 
Greek (þ, or the Hebrew Ð. It might perhaps be more proper to 
represent Ð by p rather than ph; and to represent (þ by f, as the 
Italians have done infilosofia,filologia, &c., by which some ambi- 
guities and anomalies in declension would be avoided." 


R. 
11 is sometimes marked with a dot in ancicnt manu- 

cripts. 
See above, Observations under R, radical. It should be remark- 
(:d here that the aspirated sound (as It is called) of r is nothing 
more than its slender sound. It is unknown in the counties of 
Kilkenny, \Vaterford, and Tipperary, but strongly marked in the 
other counties of Munster. The late Mr. Scurry, in his Review of 
the Irish Grammars, published in the fifteenth volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Hoyal hish Academy, gives it as his opinion that this 
aspirated sound of p, and of the other immutable consonants, is a 
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mistake. His words are, in reviewing O'Brien's Irish Grammar: 
" The immutable consonants are treated of correctly, except when 
he states that 'the immutables at the beginning of words, which 
have a reference either to objects of the feminine gender or to ob- 
jects or things of the plural number, are pronounced double.' This 
has been asserted by many of his predecessors, but, with deference 
to such respectable authorities, they have, in my opinion, no vari- 
ation of sound but what they obtain from the vowels with which 
they are combined in a syllable, like the other consonants." 
This is undoubtedly the case in the county of Kilkenny, of 
which the critic was a native; but not in Clare, Kerry, Limerick, 
or Cork; and it appears from O'Monoy's remarks on the liquids 
t, m, n, p, that they were under influences different from those of 
their adjoining vowels, in his time, in Meath, of which he was a 
native.-See his Gra'l1lmatica Latino-Hibernica, pp. 33-36. 



h, or 8. 
S sounds exactly like h in the English words !-talt, 
hill, as a tál, his heel; a tfot, his posterity. This as- 
pirate never appears in the middle or end of radical 
words, nor in the end of an y word. S before the conso- 
nants b, c, b, 'b, m, p, 'C, is never aspirated. 
S being a sibilant dwindles, when aspirated, into the less dis- 
tinct sound of h, which is in accordance with the definition of 
aspiration above given. In the Book of Lecan h is prefixed to r to 
mark its aspiration, as "
pl 'C:OIPÕ or 'C:lp f1 h r1op."-See T'J'ibes, 
è' C ., of Hy-Fiacltrach, p. 216, line 3. This mode is also recom- 
mended by Donlevy, but, in my opinion, it is of no advantage what- 
ever. 
O'Molloy states, in his Irish Grammar, p. 66, that r coming 
after Õ in compound words is quiescent, as in boòrhponoch, but 
this is confined to Meath and the southern counties of Ulster, as 
shall be pointed out in a subsequent portion of this Grammar. 
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t:7h, or 
. 
'Ch, or i:, sounds also like the English h, and appears 
very frequently in the beginning, middle, and end of 
words, as a rOl t, his will; cput, shape or form. 
It must be acknowledged that, according to the analogy of arti- 
culate sounds, h is too weak an aspirate of 'C, as is indeed y of 0. 
But a grammarian can never correct anomalies of this kind, which 
have been so long and so uniformly established by the tendencies 
of the language. 
In the province of Ulster, and in the counties of Louth and 
Meath, i:: broad is scarcely heard at all in the middle of words, as 
Cai'ún, Cai'alán, the proper names of men ; bóiap, a road; aimp, 
a father; pronounced as if written caón, caatón, bóap, åó,p; 
but this must be considered a great corruption, and should be re- 
jected, as tending to enfeeble the language, as Dr. Stewart phrases 
it, " by mollifying its bones and relaxing its nerves." In the ad- 
jective mmi, and other words, i slender is pronounced like ë; but 
this is not to be approved of, neither is it general. 
In the end of words i is very faintly sounded, as cpui, shape; 
olúi', close; 'Cnúi', envy; cploi, trembling; but when such words 
are followed in sentences by words beginning with vowels, the i is 
heard as distinctly as I/, in the English word !tall, as cpui' an 
t:pémþ,p, the personal form of the mighty man; ëpli' an 5ean, the 
woman trembled. In the counties of Kilkenny, Tipperary, and 
Waterford, i broad, at the end of monosyllabic words, is pronounced 
like ë broad, as Òo bpói', for ever; rpui, a stream; lúi::, agility, 
pronounced as if written Òo bpóë, rpuë, clOë, lÚë. This is a cor- 
ruption in the other extreme, but one not analogically adhered to, 
for the genitives of these words are pronounced correctly in these 
counties, as bpói'a, rpoi'a, ceaia, pronounced as if written bpáh<\ 
rpoha, ceaha. 
It is recommended by Donlevy (in his Elements of the Irish Lan- 
guage, annexed to his Irish Catechism, p. 514), to place the letter 
h before rand t: in the beginning of a word where, when aspirated, 
they are entirely silent, as we have just seen; but this, although 
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examples of it occur in the Book of Lecan, and other authorities, 
is not to be recommended, if the system of aspirating the conso- 
nants by dots be, as we have attempted to shew, the best; besides, 
to prefix the h would savour more of the system of eclipsis tban 
of aspiration, and confuse the learner. 
Having now shewn the nature of aspiration, it will 
be necessary in this place to say a few words of the gran1- 
Inatical use made of it in the language, although this 
more properly belongs to Syntax. 
Aspiration is used not only in forming compound 
words, but also to point out the gender of adjectives 
and possessive pronouns. It is chiefly caused by the 
influence of simple prepositions and other particles, as 
will appear from the following rules, which include 
every possible case in which aspiration can occur in this 
language, and which the learner should commit to me- 
n10ry. 
1. In all compound words, whether the first part be 
au adjective or a substantive, the initial of the second is 
aspirated, if of the aspirable class, as ueai>-i>u me, a good 
man; ceann-ri1óp, big-headed. 
The exceptions to this rule, which are few, shall be pointed out 
in the proper place. 
The initials of all genitives singular of proper names of men 
and women are always aspirated; except in surnames of families, 
as ü'Feap<5OJ1, O'Fan-eIl; mac 'OO1TlnmU, Mac DonnelI; but if 
we wished to express" grandson of Fearghal," or " son of Domh- 
naIl," we should write ü'Fheapl>aít, mac 'Ohonma,U. 
2. After the following simple prepositions, the ini- 
tials of all nouns are aspirated (if aspirable), viz., alp, 
on ; ar, out of; be, of, or off; tw, to; pa, FO, or paOl, 
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under; ó from 1m, about; 
af1, over; 
11C, through; 
map, as, or like to. 
3. After the possessive pronouns mo, my; DO, thy; 
a, his. 
4. The article aspirates the initials of all feminine 
nouns in the nominative, and of masculine nouns in the 
genitive. 
5. The interjection a or 0, sign of the vocative case, 
also causes aspiration. 
6. In verbs the initials are aspirated by the particle 
nl, not, and ma, if; and also by the particle DO, or 110, 
prefixed to the past tenses of the indicative mood, or to 
the conditional mood, and the aspiration is retained evcn 
if this particle he left understood. The initial of the 
verb is also aspirated (if aspirable) after the relative a, 
who, whether expressed or understood, and after the 
particle DO, a sign of the illfiniti ve mood. 


SECTION 3.- Of certain Combinations of Consollants 'ie/liclt 
do not easily coalesce. 


According to the modern pronunciation of the Irish 
language the following combinations of consonants do 
not coalesce, and a very short vowel is heard between 
them : 


be, as in túbia, bent, 
olc, " olúi, close, 
tb, " rcoLb, a scollor, 


pronounced Lúpai'a. 
ooLui'. 


" 


" 


rcot-õb. 


c In the beginning of words only. 
I 
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11), as in bol ö , a belly, pronounced böllo1). 
Ip, " colpa, the thigh, u colõpa. 
nné, " bonnéai>, a man's name, " bonnaéaò. 
pb, " bopb, fierce, " bopob. 
pE, " oeap b, certain, " oeapaD. 
pé, " oopéa, dark, " oopäéa. 
Pö, " 1) a rö, fierce, " öaråö. 
pm, " Copmac, a man's name, " Copamac. 
rr, " r e1 rpeaé, a yoke of horses, " r e1 r1'peaé. 
pn, " corn, a goblet, " coppõn. 
in, " mine, a commandment, " miïne. 
The other con1binations of consonants coalesce as 
reaùily as in English. 


In ancient Irish poetry, however, no allowance is made for the 
short vowel inserted by the modern pronunciation, from which it 
may fairly be concluded that the ancient Irish pronounced such 
words as rco1b, bopb, é5'apö' as the English would pronounce 
similar combinations of consonants at the present day. Thus, in 
the poem attributed to Torna Eigeas, the word bopb is clearly in- 
tended to be pronounced as one syllable, not bõp-ob, as it is at 
present. 


" barb a o-cpea
han FOP l)aé cpá.i) 
N1C111 mac eaiaé nlU1(i;meaòam." 


SECTION 4.- Of Eclipsis of Consonants. 


Eclipsis in Irish Grammar may be defined the sup- 
pression of the sounds of certain radical consonants, hy 
prefixing others of the same organ. This owes its 
origin to a desire of euphony, or facility of utterance. 
All the consonants are capable of eclipsis, except the 
liquids 1, m, n, fl. 
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pl"onounced úp mó. 
" up (lieup
. 
" ár nupar' 
" Úp BUlL. 
)) ór nòor
. 
" úp blan. 
" úp t>íp. 


m eclipses b, as úp m-bo, our cow, 
(I) )) c, as åp (Ii-ce((p
, OUI" right, 
n " t>, as áp n-oopar, our door, 
fj r. as úr B-r UlL , Oui" blood, 
n " Ò' as óp n(l)or
, our field, 
b " p, as ar b-pHHl, our pam, 
t> " t:, as or t>-dp, om' countt.y, 
t: " f.-See p. 61. 
It appears fi'om this tahle, that the eclipsing conso- 
nant is always softer than the initial raùical which is 
eclipseù; as m, a narisonant semivowel, for b, a 
Ollallt 
mute; l), a sonant palatal, for c, a mute; n, a narisonant 
semivowel, for '0, a sonant mute; 0, a sonant sibilant, 
for p, a pure sibilant; nl), a llarisonallt semivowel, which 
shuulJ be represented by ont> character d , for l), a sonant; 


d This is a defect in the sys- 
tem of eclipsis, for in the pro- 
nUllciation (I) is not eclipsed by n, 
but by a simple sound, which 
the combination "ò is a con- 
ventional mode of expressing. 
0' )Iolloy, in his Grammar, p. 63, 
takes notice of this incongruity: 
.. Eclipsis ng, vulgo Ulpt>hIÚÒh- 
at>h nlaro\', hoc habet speciale, 
quod 9 non penitùs taceatur, sed 
aliqualiter vno trachl simul cum 
n efferatur, vt op nòopt: latinè, 
nostra seges." Compare the quo- 
tation from Professor Latham, 
under 11(1), p. 35. 
For this reason n should never 
be separated from the (I) by a hy- 
phen. Some have remarked that 
it would be better to omit the 
eclipsed consonant, as in the 
\Velsh ; but this would, in Irish, 
lead to endless confusion, as the 
radical letter uf the word would, 


in almost every instance, be dis- 
guised; and though this is un- 
avoidably the case in the spoken 
language, yet it has been thought 
advisable to preserve, in the 
written language, the radical 
consonant in every instance, even 
at the risk of often giving the 
words a crowded and awkward 
appearance. On this subject 
O'.Molloy remarks: "Aduerte ex 
dictis nunquam sequi, quòd in 
scriptione liceat literam mergen- 
dam omitti, esto omittatur in 
sono : aliàs foret magna confusio, 
et ignoraretur dictio, seù sensus 
voculæ, ejusque tlllll proprietas 
tùm natura."-Grammatica, p. 
66. 
Many instances could be point- 
ed out where, ifthe radical conso- 
nant were omitted, the eye would 
be completely deceiveù, as in up 
nort>, which might be refèrred 
:it' 
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b, it sonant, for p, a. mute consonant; t::' eclipsing r is 
an exception, but () eclipsing t::' is a sonant eclipsing a 
1l1ute. 
The reader is referred to Dr. Darwin's Analysis of articulate 
Sounds for a classification of the consonants exactly according to 
this table of Eclipsis, although the author was probably not aware 
that such a classification had been observed in the practical gram- 
Illar of any language, but was purely guided by the philosophy of 
articulate sounds, to which he gave the most careful consideration. 
Dr. Prichard's remarks on this subject are worthy the conside- 
ration of the student of this language: 
"It is a habit common to many of the Indo-European languages 
to interchange certain letters according to rules founded originally 
on euphony, or on the facility of utterance; and from this circum- 
stance arises the great capability which these languages pos1Sess, of 
composition, or the formation of compound words. The substitu- 
tion of consonants of particular orders for their cognates, which 
takes place in Greek, in the composition of words, and in some other 
instances, is an example of this peculiarity. 
" In Greek, in Latin, and in the German dialects, the mutation 
of consonants is confined to words brought together under very 
peculiar circumstances, as chiefly when they enter into the forma- 
tion of compound terms, and it is scarcely úbserved in words which 
still remain distinct, and are merely constituent parts of sentences. 
Either the attention to euphony, and the ease of utterance, has not 
extended so far, or the purpose was attained by a choice of colloca- 
tion, the words themselves remaining unaltered. But in the San- 
skrit language, \\'ords merdy in sequence have an influence upon 
each other in the change of terminations, and sometimes of initial 
ktters, on the principle above alluded to."-Ewstern Origin of 
the Celtic J.\TatÙms, pp. 27, 28. 


l.ither to Uf' n-oåro, our chant, 
ur Uf' n-åpo, uur order; úr 
1I1UtU, w hidl ll1ight be referred 
to up m
tlu, our brow, or ujl 


m-hulu, our wall; or nt'oëa, 
which mi
ht be either ár n-Oe- 
OCll, our driuks, or ár n-eoëa, 
our hur
cs. 
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The peculiarity of the Sanskrit here noticed is evidently of the 
same nature as the eclipsis in the Irish language. But it should be 
stated that, in Irish, eclipsis answers a further pl1rpOSC than that or 
mere euphony or facility of utterance; for it sometimes helps to 
point out the cases of nouns and the moods of verbs; and that the 
learner may see the exact nature, use, and extent of this very 
peculiar accidence, rules are subjoined (see p. 62), pointing out 
every case in which it can take place in the language. 


The letter r is eclipsed by t::'; but as it forms an ex- 
ception to the ordinary rules, it ought not, perhaps, to 
have been classed among the consonants that admit of 
eclipsis. In nouns, but not in verbs, the ccIipßis of r 
by 'C follows the rules of aspiration, not of eclipsis; that 
is to say, in all instances where the article aspirates the 
other consonants, r has 'C prefixed, excepting where it 
is followed by b, c, '0, '5, m, p, 'C, in which case it never 
suffers any initial variation in either nouns or verbs. 
The local exceptions to this rule will be pointed out in the pro. 
per place. Some writers prefix c to r in situations where others 
aspirate it, as, 0'0 pOU1 tS Nml o'a. c-rt10 èc lao réJn o'ammnJo
ai> 
ar un Scn
'Ja, "Niul ordered his progeny to name themselves from 
Scythia."-Keating. But this is not to be imitated. 
The letter r never Buffers eclipsis in the moods or tenses of 
verbs, or from the influence of any particle in any situation in verbs, 
except in the compound verb lon
mtUJ5Im, I imagine, which 
occurs in some medical Irish manuscripts of the fourteenth century, 
and in the verb C-flubt((J
eann, it extends or proceeds; but these, 
particularly the latter, must be considered local, and a mere con- 
ceit of the writer. 


The following rules explain the granul1atical use of 
eclipsis to indicate the inflexions anù genders of nouns, 
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and the tenses or moods of verbs. They necessarily 
presuppose a knowledge of Etymology and Syntax, and 
Inay be passed over until the student has mastered the 
second and third parts of this Gramn1ar. They are in- 
serted here in order to complete the suhject of eclipsis. 


I.-Rules of Eclipsis in Nouns. 
1. All initial consonants that admit of eclipsis are 
eclipsed in all nouns in the genitive case plural, when the 
article is expressed, as na m-bápb, of the bards; na 'b-cor, 
of the feet; na n-buan, of the poems; na 1:>-Feap, of 
the Inen; na n'bop
, of the fields; na-b-Plan, of the 
pains; na o-
onn, of the waves. Son1e writers eclipse 
these consonants even in the absence of the article, as 
a n-almr1p 1:>-Feap m-bol'b e , but this is not general, 
though the adoption of it would tend to clearness and 
distinctness in the language. 
2. 'Vhen the article C01nes between any of the sim- 
ple prepositions and the noun, the initial consonant of 
the latter, when capable of eclipsis, is eclipsed in the 
singular number, as ó'n m-bápb, fr01n the bard; '("llé 
an 'b-C01r, through the foot; ó'n 1:>-FU1l, fr01n the blood; 
ó'n nbop
, from the field; o'n b-péln, from the pain. 
But band (; are generally excepted, as a'b an bOpar, 
at the door; ap an 'Conn, on the wave. Also after 
the simple prepositions a or 1, in, pta, before, and lall, 
after, with or without the article, as a m-ba tIe, in a 
town; I n-bopar, in a door; 111G m-uolrbeai>, before 


e Keating. 
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baptism; lap n-bul, after going. The preposition bO, 
to, forms an exception in the western, but not in th
 
eastern counties of l\Iunster. 
3. After the possessive pronouns áp, our, oup, or l)f(p, 
your, a, their, all nouns beginning with eclipsable con- 
sonants are eclipsed in the singular and plural, without a 
single exception, as áp m-bápb, our banI; oap l)-cora, 
your feet; a n-'Ouanca, their poems; ap O-F1P, our men; 
Bap nl)opc, your field; a b-planca, their pains; áp 
t)-ronna, our waves. 


II.-Eclipsis in Verbs. 
1. After the interrogative particle an, which is cog- 
nate with and equivalent to the Latin an, all verbs be- 
ginning with eclipsable consonants are eclipsed, as, an 
m-bual teann ré, docs he strike? 
2. After the particle naë, whether it means non, nee, 
ne'lue, qui non, or anne? as 'Oelplm naë m-bu((1leann 
ré, I say that be strikes not; an t::'é naë m-bua1 teann, 
he that does not strike; naë nl)Ul tF111, wilt thou not 
weep? 
3. After the particle l)0, whether it lueans ul, or 
utinam, as l)o n-be1p1m, that I say; l)o l)-CUlPH) Ola 
an pat opt::', may God put prosperity on thee, i. e. may 
God prosper thee. 
4. After oá, if (sign of the conditional mood); as 
bá m-bua1lFmn, if I would strike. 
5. After the interrogative cá, uúi, where? as ca 
l)-cUll1F1p é, where wilt thou put it? 
G. After the relative preceded by a preposition ex- 
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pressed or understood, as ó a b--cámll), fron1 whom 
carne; 1 n-a l>-FUlt, in which is. 
In the ancient Irish manuscripts the eclipsing consonant is but 
seldom prefixed, from which some grammarians have inferred that 
the ancients pronounced the radical consonants as they wrote them; 
but this is not certain, as we find the same writer sometimes pre- 
fixing the eclipsing consonant, and at other times omitting it in the 
same words, placed under the same influence; which seems to lead 
to the conclusion that the consonants, in situations where they 
would now be eclipsed, anciently changed their sound into that of 
the letter now used to eclipse them; and that the ancients thought 
it unnecessary to mark this change where the construction of the 
sentence, and the ear of the native scholar, would at once suggest 
the pronunciation. 
In some manuscripts, particularly those of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the letters c, F, p, t: are doubled to denote 
eclipsis; thus, a1' cceapt:, our right, for áp ù-ceapt:; áp FFUlt, 
our blood, for ár b-pUll; ar ppJan, our pain, for ár b-plon; áp 
t:t:1r, our country, for ár C-t:1p; but this is not to be recommended, 
as the prefixed consonant could not be then said to eclipse the one 
which follows it, but both combined to assume the sound of a 
consonant different from either, a system which would neither be 
philosophically correct nor convenient. The eclipsing consonant is 
separated, in some modern books, from the radical one by a hyphen, 
and sometimes in the ancient manuscripts by a dot placed over it; 
thus, maccan re mbbacan cec.-Liber Hymnorum, foJ. 15, a. 
anöm can or cech rubor act: ec Fr1 acapt:, " fearful of every 
death, except death on the bed," Id., foJ. II, a. Here the dot over 
the m is not intended to aspirate it, but to give notice that it is an 
adventitious consonant. But the hyphen placed by the moderns 
between the m and the b is now preferable, as in the modern ortho- 
graphy the dot is always used to denote aspiration, not eclipsis. In 
some ancient manuscripts p is dotted to denote that it is eclipsed, as 
õuananc, mUlmme na F10nn for buanann, mUlme na 5-pJan, 
"Buanann, nurse of the heroes," Cor. Gloss., in voce buananc; and 
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in the Leabhar Brcac, Yap þorhuê5uo éeU ocur éonbat n-Imoa, lap 
þeprmb ocur aoampwb arra tin ë5aJnem mallo, no penoQJ mme, 
tap n-oélpc aê5ur rpócmpe, 7c., "after building many churches 
and monasteries, after performing miracles and wonders as nume- 
rous as the sands of the sea, or as the stars of heaven, after works 
of charity and mercy," &c.-Vita Brigidæ in Leahlwr Bl"eac, 
fo1. 33, h. 
\Ve shall conclude the subject of the grammatical 
use of eclipsis by observing, tflat in every situation where 
an initial consonant is eclipsed, an initial vowel takes n, 
as all n-apán, our bread. 
In ancient manuscripts eclipsis is sometimes used, for no gram- 
matical reason whatever, but merely for euphony, as rOltlrl 
n-(')péml, the light of the sun; and hence also we find n inserted 
before an initial vowel, without any grammatical necessity, as 
cumpt: n-mmr1pe, a circle of time.-See p.71. 


K 
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ETYMOLOGY is that part of l)ractìcal gra1l11nar which 
reduces to fixed rules the changes of forms which words 
undergo in one and the same language. It is not to be 
confounded with general Etymology, which treats of the 
changes tl1at words undergo in l)assing from one lan- 
guage to another. 


OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 
There are nine classes, or divisions of words, or, as 
they are called, parts .of speech, viz., article, noun-sub- 
stantive, noun-adjective, pronoun, verb, adverb, prepo- 
sition, conjunction, and interjection. 


01' 


CHAPTER I. 


OF TIlE ARTICLE. 


THE Irish language has but one article, an, which 
has, in genera), the same signification as the English 
definite article the, as an reap, the man; an bean, the 
woman. 'Vhcn this article is not prefixed, the noun is 
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translated with the indefinite article In English a , as 
Feall, a Inan; bean, a woman. 
1'he form of the article is an throughout all cases of 
the singular, except the genitive feu1Ínine, in which it 
becomes na; na is also the form for all cases of the 
plural in both genders. 
The prepositions aò, at, and 1m, with, or about, preceding the 
article, combine with it, and are written in old, and some modem, 
manuscripts, 1con, con, Imon, 1mmon, mun) as po imrpen 1con 
þleaö, "he exhibited them at the feast," Cor. Gloss., 'Vocecmtenl); 
Icon t:emö, "at the fire," ld., 'Voce Opc; Immon am rm, "at that 
time."-Annals of lIte Four 
lIasle',.s, passim. 
In the ancient Irish manuscripts the article is written m, ma, 
and mo, even in the plural; and the masculine form an or m is 
sometimes prefixed, in the genitive case, to nouns of the feminine 
gender in the singular number, as an or m dpe, for na dpe, of the 
country; m t:abnan, of the earth.-See Battle of .lIIaglt Rath, 
p. 114. 1C1pralÒ1c m FIP reeta oe, "the men asked the news of 
him," Ill., p. 76; t::peaö-mcmeo m t::atman, "every tribe of the 
earth," Ill., p. 98; If na pe1ò1b ma nl)ent::e, "in the cemeteries of 
the pagans;' Cor. Gloss., 'Voce Fe; al:J1acc fO'Up na õpéme ór 
opelc on t::altnan, "the light of the sun shone upon the surface of 
the land," JTita 
1Ioling; 1 t::pml) m mapa, "on the shore of the 
sea," Imramh Curraigh .AIailduin, MS. in the Library of Trin. 
ColI. Dub!. (H. 2. 16.), p.373. Keating a' J uses this form of the 
article before the genitive case of mUlp, the sea, ...::. " l)o h-lmlOt an 
innpa."-Hist. IJ.el., p. 148. In some very ancient and correct 


· This is the case in English 
with all nouns in the plural 
number; thus, the plural of a 
man is men, without any article, 
where the absence of the a, or 
any form of it, in the plural, 
serves exactly the same purpose 
as the presence of it does in the 
singular. It may be also worthy 


of remark here, that in many 
languages articles are wholly 
wanting. In the Latin, for ex- 
ample, the words filius viri may 
mean the son 0/ A man, A son of 
a man, a son if TilE man, or 
THE son if THE man. In Greek 
there is no indefinite article. 
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manuscripts the article is made to terminate in Ib, like the noun, as 
in the following passage in the Annals of Ulster, at the year 891 : 
Uem;ur maê5nur m replu mapl:inl, conoapr<';ap Fíö-åp Ir nmb 
cmU,b, oeur con pue na oaupl:a.'ò 1 or a lai'pmi;lb, ocur na l:mò l 
otcena, i. e, "A great storm occurred on the festival of S1. Martin, 
which caused a great destruction of trees in the woods, and blew 
the daurthachs [oratories] from their foundations, with the other 
houses likewise," Also in a very ancient tract on the consecration 
of a church, attached to a copy of Cormac's Glossary: 0 nmb 
mecnmb C01C01b, " ex quinis radicibus." 


As the article is so frequently used in the Irish 
language, and causes very remarkable changes in the 
beginning of nouns b , it will be necessary in this place 


b The Rev. Paul O'Brien ar- 
ranges the declensions of Irish 
nouns by the initial changes 
which they undergo, and asserts 
that the ancient Irish never in- 
flected their nouns by termi- 
nations, but by initials, -Iris!/' 
Grammar, p.17. But we find ter- 
minational changes in the most 
ancient Irish manuscripts, in 
which the initial changes are 
seldom marked. It matters very 
little whether the changes caused 
by the article on the initials of 
nouns be called declensions or 
not, but it is absurd to say that 
these changes are sufficient of 
themselves to determine the cases 
of substantives, for they are 
merely used for the sake of eu- 
phony, and to help to point out 
the gender of the noun; and if 
the article, which has very little 
to do with cases, be removed, 
such initial changes disappear 
altogether, while the termina- 
tional inflexions remain. Stewart 
has the following accurate re- 


marks on this subject: "The 
changes expressive of Relation 
are made on nouns in two ways: 
I, On the beginning of the noun; 
2, On its termination. The re- 
lations denoted by changes on 
the termination are different 
from those denoted by changes 
at the beginning; they have no 
necessary connexion together; 
the one may take place in the 
absence of the other. I t seems 
proper therefore to class the 
changes on the termination by 
themselves in one division, and 
give it a name; and to class the 
changes at the beginning also by 
themselves in another division, 
and give it a different name." 
And he adds in a note: "It was 
necessary to be thus explicit in 
stating the changes at the begin- 
ning, and those on the termina- 
tions, as unconnected indepen- 
dent accidents, which ought to 
be viewed separately; because I 
know that many who have hap- 
pened to turn their thoughts to- 
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to lay before the learner such rules as will point out 
distinctly. all the changes which it causes, although 1110st 
of these rules must be considered as strictly belonging 
to Syntax. 
1. In modern lwinted books the a of the article is 
cut off after a preposition ending in a vowel, as bo'n for 
bo an, to the; ó'n for ó an, from the; Fa'n for Fa an, 
under the, &c,; but in ancient manuscripts and early 
printed books the article and preposition are united as 
if one word, without any mark of elision; thus, bon, 
on, Fan, &c. 
In the spoken dialect a simple a is used for an before a conso- 
nant; but this should not be written. 
2. The article aspirates the aspirable initials of all 
feminine nouns, in the non1inative and accusative sin- 
gular, and of all masculines in the genitive singular: as 
an 'Dean, the woman; an flp, of the man; and eclipses 
the eclipsable initials of all nouns, masculine or feminine, - ..... 
in the dative or ablative singular; but these influences 
never extend to any case of the plural, except the geni- 
tive, which is always eclipsed, as na m-bápb, of the 
bards; na n-bpua6, of the druids; na (5-cpann, of the 
trees; na b-plan, of the pains; na b-'Conn, of the waves. 
E.7:ccptlon.-N ouns whose initial consonant is t) and l;, undergo 
no initial change in the singular, as Ir an dp. in the country; an 
oopmr, of the door; an l:1(5eapna, of the lord; ó'n oopar, from the 
door; a õ an l:1(5eapna, with the lord. 'San t>1orõan, no 'ran 


ward the declension of the Gælic 
noun, have got a habit of con- 
joining these, and supposing that 
both contribute their united aid 


toward forming the cases of 
nouns." - Elements of Gælic 
Grammar, second edition, p. 48. 
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m-belrt:m, "in the Fasciculus or little coUection," Keat. Hist., 
p. 1] 0; ó'n t>emi-.an, "from the demon," Id., p.127; 'Oo'n t:'aóõ r o , 
"to this Tadhg," Id., p. 95; oo'n t:Olrõ pn, "on that expedition," 
Ill., p. 91 ; 'ran r;elmó, "in the fire," Id., p. 94; po'n r;atam, 
"upon the earth," Id., p.120. But Keating and other modern wri- 
ters sometimes ecIipse 0 and r; after the article as regularly as the 
other consonants: or an o-r;elrr;, "by the testimony," Id., p. I ; 
ar an o-r;eai)laë, "on the household," Id., p. 120; t:pér m 
o-r;eanõUJó õ-ceuona, "through the same tongue," Id., p. 50 ; 
r;rJaUmr 'na aonar o'n o-r;ulmi), "he goes alone from the hill," 
Id., p. 75; r;rer an o-r;am pU õ Fearõur uai'a, "on account of 
the cattle carried off from them by Fergus," Id., p. 77; 1elr an 
o-r;rémþear, "with the mighty man," Id., p. 80; ar an o-r;eaõorc 
plOi;, " on (or of) the royal precepts," Id., p. 90. 
3. 'Vherever the article causes aspiration on other 
consonants, it eclipses r by prefixing 
 (see p. 61) ; 
except when r is followed by a Inute consonant, in which 
case it is never either aspirated or eclipsed. 
Nouns beginning with r, not followed by a mute, 
arc, like other nouns, eclipsed by the article, when pre- 
ceded by the prepositions be, off, bO, to, and 1r, in, as 
bo'n 
-raoi>atc, to the world; be'n 
-rhaö, off the 


C In some parts of Ireland, ar- 
ticulated nouns of this class are 
eclipsed after aU the simple pre- 
positions; but in north and west 
l\Iunster, and in the best Irish 
manuscripts, it is never used, ex- 
cept after the prepositions oe, 00, 
and Ir; for they say, ar an raoi>al, 
in the world, not or an r;-rao- 
i)al, ar an r1li)e, on the way; 
but the r; is prefixed through- 
out the eastern half of MUllster, 
and in mnny other parts of 
1reland. O'.:\Iolloy, who was a 


native of Meath, does not al- 
ways prefix r; to r in the dative 
or ablative case, in his Irish Ca- 
techism, published at Rome in 
1676, for he writes ar an raoi)al 
ro, in this world, p. 76, except- 
ing after the preposition 00; and 
Keating never prefixes r; to r in 
this situation, except after the 
preposition 00, for he writes ar 
an r1li>e, on the way; 'r an 
rneaëca, in the snow, Hist.Iret., 
l)P' 1, 73; o'n SIÚlP, from the 
Suire, Id., p. 
'2.-See Synlw:. 
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mountain. In the plural, r never undergoes any change 
whatever. 
4. The article requires {; to be prefixed to the no- 
minative singular of masculines, and h to the genitive 
singular of feminines beginning with vowels, as an 
'C-al1án, the bread; na 11-aOlre, of the age. 
5. The particle a (when an interjection and a sign 
of the vocative case) aspirates the initial consonants of all 
llouns in the singular and plural number, as a tli;ealma, 
o Lord! a 6aome, 0 men! a rimá, 0 women! 
6. In all cases of the plural (except the genitive) 
the article requires 11 to be prefixed to nouns beginning 
with vowels, as na 11-ém, the birds; ó na h-éanall), 
from the birds. In the genitive plural, n is prefiÀed 
after the article, as na n-éan, of the birds. 
The learner is to bear in mind this general fact, already stated 
(p.65), that the same grammatical accidents which cause an initial 
consonant to be eclipsed, require n to be prefixed to initial vowels, 
which explains the exception to rule 6, in the case of the geni- 
tive plural. It has also beE'n remarked, that a euphonic n is often 
prefixed to a word beginning with a vowel, merely to prevent a 
hiatus, and sometimes for no grammatical reason whatever, as, 
h-I t::lp n-epenn, "into the land of Ireland," Cor. Gloss., 'Voce 
nloi; e'me; bOP CUlplOÕ lam n-mpòlO mp, Keat. Hist., p. 37, 
for l)up cUlpeaõ tam alpòlO alP, "so that a silver hand was put 
upon him;" cumpt:: n-mmr'pe, "a circle of time," Cor. Gloss., 
in 'Voce Cercenn. 
Some writers eclipse the noun in the genitive plural in the ab- 
sence of the article, and this is to be recommended, as it gives force 
and definiteness to the case, which would otherwise be weak and 
uncertain, as it has seldom any peculiar termination; as IOmao 
ò-cat, many battles [i. e. a number of battles]; ar é an öpeoòan 
rom 00 Bp'r lOmao ò-cai' ar an 6arpmn, " this is the llreoghan 
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who won many battles in Spain," Kea/. Hist., p. 49; P1U1O t:ap a 
n- mr t::ap é1r lOmao ò-cpeaë 00 õeunam, "they returned back after 
having committed many depredations," Id., p. 133; te h-åppaë- 
t:ur nòmom, "by valour of deeds," Id., p. 140; ptaH
 E-peap 
ò-Cút, " chief of the Feara CuI;' [d. ib,; móp ò-cté1p1Oë Ò-CpáIE- 
rlOë, o-ro01f1oë o-t::oi)mõe, aòur laoëpU1õe tomnmeap 00 i'U1t:: ann 
Eeór, " many pious clergymen, distinguished chieftains, and select 
heroes fell there," Keat. Hist., 145. 


CHAPTER II. 


OF NOUNS-SUBSTANTIVE. 


To nouns belong gender, number, case, and person. 


SECTION 1.- Of Gender. 
Gender in Irish grammar is often to be distin- 
guished from sex, for in this language a fictitious, or 
conventional scx is attributed to all inanimate objects. 
Sex is a natural distinction, gender an artificial, or 
granullatical onc. oF 
Stewart, in his Elements of Gælic Grammar, p. '14, after having 
examined the true nature of grammatical gender, remarks: "it seems 
therefore to be a misstated compliment which is usually paidt 0 the 
English, when it is said that 'this is the only language that has 
adapted the gender of its nouns to the constitution of Nature.' The 
fact is, that it has adapted the Form of some of the most common 
names of lh'ing creatures, and a few of its pronouns, to the obvious 
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distinction of male Rndfemale, and inanimate,. while it has left 
its nouns without any mark characteristic of ,gender. The same 
thing must necessarily happen to any language by abolishing the 
distinction of masculine and feminine in its attributives. If all 
languages had been constructed on this plan, it may confidently be 
affirmed, that the grammatical term gender would never have come 
into use. The compliment intended, and due to the English, might 
have been more correctly expressed by saying that ' it is the only 
language that has rejected the unphilosophical distinction of gender, 
by making its attributives, in this respect, all indeclinable.' .. 
In Irish the following classes of nouns are masculine: 
1. }>roper nouns of men, anù nouns signifying males, 
as blaJlmctlb, Donncl1ab; FeaJl, a man; rabft}1L', a 
priest; rapö, a bull; cuUctê, a boar. 
2. Derivative personal nouns terminating in allle, 
Ólp, aë, GIbe, 0l6e, or Ulbe, as reatball1e, a hunter; 
rlánurt>teOl}', saviour; mct}lcaê, a rider; rcéalalDe, 
a story teller; FotlUlb, a robber. 
3. Diminutives in án, as cnocán, a hillock; m1Onán, 
a kid. 
Diminutives in {n are of the gender of the noun from which 
they are derived; as Flpín, a manikin, masc.; clapó1õín, a little chafer, 
or clock,fem. Except cmUín, a girl, which, by a strange anomaly, 
is masculine. 
4. Derivatives in aI', or ear, which are principally 
abstract nouns, as aOlönear, delight; 
l;5ealmar, lord- 
ship; mal'tear, goodness; CálJ1bear, friendship. 
5. 1\10st short monosyllables terminating in at, uë
, 
uI', ut; as cat, a battle; uë
, the breast; tu 1"', a leek; 
rllUt, a stream. 
6. 1108t polysyllables, in which the last vowel is 
broad, are masculine, as Fotanón, a thistle; cl'i)eapnar, 
lordship. 


L 
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The following are feminine: 
1. Proper names of WOlllen, and nouns signifying 
females, rivers (except the Fopi;ur in ThOlllond), coun- 
tries, and most diseases; as meabo, OéIpbpe, names 
of women; hanna, the River Bann ; botsaè, the small- 
pox; bean, a woman; mái-aI11, a mother; bó, a cow. 
2. Diminutives in ób, as cIapób, a chafer, or clock; 
oPbób, a thumb. 
This rule is so general in every part of Ireland, that the peasan- 
try think that St. baBeoi5 of Lough Derg, and St. bachmpoi5 of 
Errigal, in Ulster, were women. 
3. Derivatives in aè
, as mópbaè
, greatness; 
plo
aè'C, a kingdom. 
4. Abstract nouns formed from the genitives of 
adjectives, as ualrte, nobility; bIle, whiteness; Fmne, 
fairness. 
5. Most nouns whose last vowel is small (except 
personals in Ólp), as 'C1Jl, a country; rpélp, the firma- 
ment; taralP, a flame; ualU, a howl; uaIp, an hour; 
onólp, honour. 
This rule is so strictly adhered to in most parts of Ireland, that 
some words naturally masculine are made feminine to comply with 
it, as frmt, an entire horse; If bpea
 an fl:a1t I, "She is a fine 
stallion. " 
It should be here remarked that the gender of nouns varies very 
considerably in the north and south of Ireland; as for example, 
the word a1l:eann, furze, which is masculine throughout the 
southern half of Ireland, is feminine throughout Ulster. SomE 
varieties of gender will also be found in ancient manuscripts, as ill 
the word colam, a dove, which is now universally masculine, but i
 
inflected with the feminine article and termination, in a manuscript ir 
Trinity Collt:'ge, entitled, Uraicecht na n-Eigeas (H. l. 15.) SonH 
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proper namE'S of men are inflected as if they were feminine, in the 
older Irish Annals and genealogical 'lSS., as FeröQlle, for Fear- 
t ml ; mmlmúm for maOlloúm; arcöm1e for arc
mt; this is 
chiefly the case with names compounded with maot, cah.'llß, or 
jucenis, and 1)al, val our. 


SECTIO
 2,- Of Cases. 


By case is understood a certain change made in the 
fornl (generally on the termination), of a noun to denote 
relation. 


According to this definition, there is in the Irish language, 
strictly speaking, but one case different from the nominative, namely, 
the genitive, for all the other relations are expressed by the aid of 
prepositions and verbs; but as prepositions modify the beginning 
and ending of some nouns, another case can be admitted, which 
may properly be called casus præpositionis, by reason of its de- 
pending on a preposition always expressed, Most Irish gramma- 
rians, however, following the plan of the Latin grammars, have 
given the Irish nouns six cases, and this, though unnecessary, may 
be done without incommoding the learner in the slightest degree, 
as the six cases are well suited for the purposes of grammatical 
construction. 


The nominative and accusative are always the same 
in form, and are only distinguished by their position, 
and connexion with other words in the sentence. 
The dative and ablative cases are always alike in 
form, and are never used except after a preposition, 
which can never be left understood, as in Latin or Greek. 
These two might therefore be conveniently made one 
case, and called casus præpositionis, as Sauctius cans 
the ablative in Latin, although in that language the 
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ablative 
oll1etimc8 expresses the l'elation without the 
preposition. 
A1though a change of termination is made in what is called the 
dative or ablative feminine in tlle singular, and in both genders in 
the plural, still the termination does not in anyone instance ex- 
pres
 the relation without the preposition, so tllat it may be regarded 
as a form of the noun used in junction with a preposition, to ex- 
press a certain relation, and not a form which expresses that rela- 
tion of itself, as the ablative case in Latin sometimes does. Some 
Irish grammarians have attempted to classify the prepositions ac- 
cording as they are dative or ablative in signification; but the dis- 
tinction is useless, as the form of the noun is the same whether the 
preposition means to or from, and nothing can be gained by any 
classification of prepositions, except such as would point out the 
exact relations expressed by them, which the classification under 
the heads of dative and ablative does not effect, The fact is, that 
the introduction of an ablative case into Irish is altogether useless, 
for the reason just given; or, in other words, it is useless to intro- 
duce a dative, because it is always the same as the ablative. There 
is but one case i
fluenced by prepositions, and it would be useful, 
for the sake of distinction, to give it a name; but as neither the 
term dative, derived from the verb do, to give, nor ablative, from 
the verb aufero, to take away, would be a sufficiently definite name 
for this case, which comes after all the simple prepositions, the best 
term that can be invented for it would be the prepositional case. 
It will be seen also that the accusative of all nouns in the modern 
language is, without a single exception, the same as the nominative. 
Stewart, who paid great attention to the analogies of the Erse 
and Irish dialects, as far as he could become acquainted with them 
through printed books, came to the conclusion that there i!!l no 
accusative case of nouns in the Gælic different in form from the 
nnminative, and no ablative different from the dative. He defines 
the nominative thus: "The nominative is used when any person 
or thing is mentioned as the subject of a proposition or question, 
or as the object of an action or affection."-Elements f!f Galic 
Gram,mw", first edit., p. 48. 
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Haliday, however, makes a difference between tbe accusative 
and nominative plural, by making the accusative always terminate 
in a, as bápoa for bálpO; but 110 such difference is observable, at 
least in the modern language, for the nominative terminates in a 
as often as the accusative. See O'Brien's Iris/t Grammar, pp. 50, 
51, where he says, that" some writers terminate their nominatives 
plural generally in a, e, or i>; thus, reapa for rip, coppa for e01pp, 
olea for U11e, bápoa for bÚ'pO, eeolcli> for eeolca, Plc5i'1i> for 
p 1 c5t e , bolòa for bUl1ò." 
The nominative and vocative feminine are always 
alike in the termination. 
The genitive and vocative masculine are always 
alike in the termination. 


SECTION 3.-0f Declensions. 


The general rules by which the cases are formed are 
called declensions. 
In declining nouns the formation of the cases gene- 
rally depends on the genùer and the last vowel of the 
nominative, and hence the last vowel of the nOlninative 
is appropriately called the characteristic vowel. 
The number of the declensions is varied by the different writers 
on Irish grammar; but the author, after the most attentive compa- 
rison of their systems, and the closest consideration of the variations 
of the nouns of the language, as spoken and written, has come to 
the conclusion that all their inflections can be reduced undêr five 
general rules or declensions, as shall be presently pointed out. 
Stewart makes but two declensions, which he distinguishes 
by the quality of the last, or characteristic vowel, making the first 
declension comprehend those nouns whose characteristic vowel is 
broad, and the second those whose characteristic vowel is small. 
Haliday took up the notion that the formation of cases depends 
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altogether on the last vowel of the nominative, and thus reduced all 
the nouns of the language under seven declensions. Dr. Neilson 
makes but four declensions, and appears to have been guided more 
by the gender in the arrangement of tliem than by the characteris- 
tic vowel; and it is true that the gender has more influence on the 
formation of the cases than any ending of the nominative. 
The fact is, that the declension cannot be discovered until the 
gender is first known, and that even then the characteristic vowel 
of the nominative is no absolutely certain guide; it is, no doubt, a 
help to suggest what declension the noun may be of, but cannot, in 
'Very many instances, be relied on, and the learner will discover 
that, as in Latin, Greek, and other ancient languages, so in Irish, 
he must learn the gender and genitive case singular of most nouns 
by reading, or the help of a dictionary. 
Before the learner proceeds to study these declen- 
sions it will be necessary that he should attend to two 
accidents of inflection which characterize the Irish lan- 
guage, namely, attenuating and making broad the cha- 
racteristic vowel. They are called by the Irish caot- 
ni;ab, attenuation, and tear-nÍri;ab, making broad. Thus 
á is attenuated by being changed into ál; and al is 
made broad by being changed into a, and so with other 
vowels and diphthongs; as in the following Table: 


ATTENUATION. MAKING BROAD. 
á into ál. al into a. 
a " 01, irreg. 01, U1. aOl " ao. 
ao " aOl. el " ea. 
éa " él, irreg. e01. eOl " eo. 
ea " el, irreg. 1. I " ea. 
eo " eOl, irreg. JUl. 101 " 1a. 
10 " 1. 1UI " JU. 
10 " e1, 101. 01 " o. 
1U " mi. UaJ " uu. 
Ó " ÓI. U1 " U, o. 
0 " 01, irreg. U I. 
Ú " in. 
\1 " UI, irreg. 01. 
uu " um, 
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In the spoken language throughout Ireland 0 short is attenuated 
to UI, and a to 01; but in Connaught a is seldom so attenuated, 
for the sound of the a is retained in the oblique cases, as na 
damne, of the children; no rLmt:e òLame, of the clean rod, not 
no rt01t:e, or rLUlt:e òLome, as in Mun
ter. The orthography 
found in ancient manuscripts proves the correctness of the Con- 
naught pronunciation in this particular, as bmU for b01U, mem- 
bers, COl'. Gloss., voce Nercon::'.-See p. 85. 
There are some examples of anomalous attenuation, as Jõ1an, a 
knife, rò me , r(5m; bIOi>, food, bii>; mac, a son, melC, or mlc, &c. 
In all printed books, and in most manuscripts of the last four 
centuries, final è becomes i;, when attenuation takes place, as beaLaè, 
a road, gen. beaLmt; but in very ancient Irish manuscripts, and in 
all printed books in the Erse or Scotch Gælic, the è is retained. 
In the inscription on the cross of Cong, now in the Museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy, Ò is used in the genitive, but not aspi- 
rated, as, Gram 00 111ureoach U bubt:hOl ò 00 renOlp epeno, "a 
prayer for Muredach O'Dubthaig, senior of Ireland." But on the 
stone cross in the village of Cong, the same name is written U bub.. 
t:halch. 
Ir. Mac Elligott, of Limerick, in his observations on the 
Gælic language, published in the Transactions of the Gælic Society 
of DubIin, states it as his opinion, that this ancient form in è is the 
best mode of orthography, and after giving several examples from 
the Book of Lecan, and an old copy of the Festiology of Aengus, to 
shew that the final è of the nominative is retained in the genitive 
singular and in the nominative plural, recommends it to be gene- 
rally made use of. But we have seen that the tendency of the 
language is, in its inflections, to change the harder consonants into 
the softer ones, as C into Ò, t: into 0, pinto b, &c.; and Mac 
Elligott himself, who had paid close attention to the analogies and 
tendencies of this language, finds in the spoken dialect of Munster 
a fact, which suggests a strong objection to the adoption of lè in 
the modern orthography, namely, that the final Ò in this inflection 
is pronounced without an aspiration, as rlearcQJ(5, bOOOl Ò ' art:1ò, 
&c., which in other parts of Ireland are pronounced rLearcmt, 
booOlt, art:ls, and which in Scotland al.e writtenflescaicll, bodaich, 
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&c. The fact is, that the Ò in this inflection is so distinctly pro. 
nounced with its radical sound in Munster, that a native of that 
province would look upon the substitution of ê or ch in its place 
as a very strange innovation. 
The pronunciation of Ò in this inflection is one of the strongest 
characteristics of the Munster dialect. 


FIRST DECLENSION. 
The first declension comprises nouns of the mascu- 
line gender which are attenuated in the genitive singu- 
lar. In the singular, the nominative, dative, and accu- 
sative are the same, and the genitive and vocative ter- 
minate alike. In the plural, the nominative terminates 
generalJy like the genitive singular, the genitive like 
the nominative singular; the dative is formed by adding 
alO to the nominative singular. 1
he vocative plural is 
formed by adding a to the nominative singular. 
The initial changes caused by prefixing the article 
and simple prepositions have been already pointed out 
in treating of aspiration and eclipsis. 
bápb, a poet, 'masc. 
Simple Form. 


SINGULAR. 
Nom. bápo. 
Gen. bá'rm. 
Dal. bápo. 
V oc. a Bálpo. 


PLURAl,. 
bÚlpo. 
bápo. 
bápomB. 
a Bápoa. 


Articulated Form. 


SINGUI,AR. 
N om. an bápo. 
Gen. an Bá,po. 
Dal. o'n m.bÚpo. 


PLURAL. 
na bá,po. 
na m-búpo. 
ó nn búpomö. 
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Spot-em, a streamlet, 'musc. 
Simph Form. 

INGULAn. PLURAL. 
Nom. l'roián. Nom. l'r oiúm . 
Gen. l'roiám. Gen. l'r oián . 
Dat. l'roián. Dat. r1wiánml>. 
Voc. a f'poi'ám. Voc. a rróiána. 
Articulated Form. 


SINGULAR. 
Nom. an r1wián. 
Gen. an t:-l'roiÚm. 
Dat. ó'n c-l'roiún. 


PLURAL. 
Nom. na l'roiám. 
Gen. na rIloián. 
Dat. 00 no l'roiánOltJ. 


Páraë, a wilderness, masc. 
Simple Form. 
SIXGULAR. PLURAL. 
Kom. råraë. Nom. rÚrall;e, or ráro(.o. 
Gen. rÚrOl
. Gen. rára é . 
Dat. ráraë. Dat. rål'mi;Il>. 
V oc. 0 rÚfC1Ii;. Voc. a ráraécr. 
.Articulated Form. 


SIXGULAR. 

 am. an r áraë. 
Gen. un þál'Oli;. 
Dat. ó'n l>-rál'aë. 


l' L 1:' ILU,. 
Kom. na rál'o1i)e,or rÚruÚr. 
Gen. na tJ-råraë. 
Dat. ó no rárm
IB. 


GEKERAL RULES FOR THE FOR
IATION OF THE CASES. 
The genitive case singular is formed from the no- 
minative by attenuating the characteristic vowel, accord- 
ing to the table already given, p. 78. 'Vith the article 
the initial consonant of the genitive singular is aspira- 
ted, or (if it be r) eclipsed by 'C.-See p. Gl. 
Haliday remarks that all polysyllables take both the proper and 
improper attenuation, unless the last vowel be accented, as ooi-cull', 
:M 
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or ooi'C.01f, hut this arises more from the unsettled state of the or- 
thography of the language than any grammatical principle.-See 
remarks on the obscure sounds of the vowels, p. 6. 
The dative singular always terminates like the no- 
minative. \Vith the article the initial consonant is 
eclipsed.-See p. 62, Rule 2. 
Haliday states that the dative singular is formed by making 
broad the genitive, as " nom. copp, gen. e01pp, or eU1pp, dat. copp, 
or eupp." And it is true that some ancient, and even modern 
writers, have attempted to introduce a difference hetween the dative 
and nominative forms of 
ome few nouns of this declension, as 
nom. reap, a man; dat. pop, anciently f1P, as upcup oo'n rip 
ru)bt11, "a cast of the chess-man," Battle of JJlaglt Rath, p. 36 ; 
nom. eeann, a head; dat. elOnn, anciently e1no, as FOP a emo, 
"on her head," Id., p. 16; also nom. ote, evil; dat. ule. In an 
ancient vellum copy of Cormac's glossary, now in the Library of 
the Royal Irish Academy, the f
rm u le is found after the prepo- 
sition 0, under the word buanano, as òemt:hep buan 0 ambuan, 
.1. mOlt:h Ó ute, i. e. "good is produced from evil." But in a 
copy of this Glossary preserved in the Library of Trinity College, 
H.2. 16, it is written 0 ote, as in the present spoken language. 
The word porr, a port, is also sometimes written pupr, in the 
dative, as a b- pupt: {'áIPòe, "in 'Yaterford."-Keat. IIist. pp. 158, 
168. The word epann, a tree, is also found written epunn in the 
dative, as oo'n cpunn, in an old life of St. Moling. From these 
examples it will appear that some effort was made by the old writers 
to make a dative or ablative form for nouns of this declension, but 
no trace of this form remains in the modern language. 
The accusative singular is always the same as the 
nominative in form, and is distinguished from it, as in 
English, only by its position in the sentence and its re- 
lation to the verb. 
The vocative singular always terminates like the 
genitive singular, and has always prefixed the interjec- 
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tions a or 0, which aspirate the initial consonant, if it 
be of the aspirable class. 
The nominative plural is generally like the genitive 
singular. 
Some \\fiters form the nominative plural of many nouns of this 
declension by adding a or u short to the nominative singular, as 
ölatt, a hostage; nominative plural, ò1QUa, or òlaUu, for öelU, 
as, òlaUu epenn ocur alban, " the hostages of Ireland and Scot
 
land," Battle of .}laglt Ratlt, p.4.; reap, a man, is made Flpu in 
the nominative plural, as Flru In oornam, for Fir an oornaJn, 
Id., p. 12; roaer, a steward, makes maera, instead of mmp, or 
maolp, vide id., p. 16; òar, a sprig, makes öara in the nominative 
plural, as Ocur Ir í a promo ceca nona lap roér runn ut co teu
, 
ocur rr í òafCI 00 blrOp na bomne, "and his dinner each evening, 
after returning here, is an egg and a half, and three sprigs of the 
water cresses of the Boyne," Id., p. 18; ceann makes ceanna, or 
cmou, as clnou oei;6ame, "the heads of good men," Id., p. 42 ; 
arm makes arma, vide id., p. 68.-See particular rules for tbe for
 
mation of the nominative plural, p. 86. 
The genitive plural terminates like the nominative 

ingular, but when the article is expressed the initial 
consonant is eclipsed, r being always exccpted.-See 
p. 6
. 
The dative plural is generally formed by adding 
Q10 to the nominative singular. But when the nomi- 
native plural does not terminate like the genitive sin- 
gular, then the dative plural is formed from the nomi- 
native plural by dropping final e, and adding lo.-See 
p.87. 
This termination Ib of the dative plural is very seldom used in 
the spoken Irish of the present day, except in the county of Kerry, 
where, however, it is as often made the termination of the nomina- 
tive plural. It should be remarked also, that this termination is 
not aln.ays found in plural nouns, even in the best manuscripts, 
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after thp simple prppositions; but this is perhaps owing more to the 
carelessness of Irish writers tban to any real grammatical principle. 
Mr. Patrick Lynch, who had a native knowledge of the modern Irish, 
states, in his Introduction to tlte Irish Language, that" a man 
would be laughed at in the country, were he to say, t:abaJp reup 
00 na CaJptlb, or 00 eapaUU1b, give hay to tbe horses; instead of 
cabalp reup 00 na eapUJt. However, reap, a man, and a few 
other monosyllabic words, are an exception to the above, as we 
say, na reapmb, or na reap01b, 00 na reap01b," &c. &c.-p. II. 
It should be also remarked, that in the best manuscripts the dative 
plural is frequently formed by adding a or u short to the nomi- 
native singular, as la naemu epe-nn, for le naomOlb elpeann, 
"with the saints of Erin."-Battle of .
Iagh Rath, p. 4; 00 rep- 
tam rå1lt:1 rp1r na pIÒU, "to bid welcome to the kings," Id., p. 24; 
Fpl h-UUt:u, "with the Ultonians," Id., p. 34; It:lp na rtoò u , 
" between the hosts," Id., p. 36; Ro pó..ö bomnau rpl a maepu 
oeur rpl u peët:mpJU, " Domhnall said to his stewards and law- 
givers," Ill., p.16; Fp1r na h-aònactu, for tell' na h-aònactOlb, 
"with the graves," Cor. Gloss., voce Fe; "Dicunt lwcScoti, Goibne 
Goba faciebat hastas, FPl t:eopa òperra, the Scoti say that Goibne, 
the smith, made the spears with three processes," Id., voce Nere01C. 
The accusative plural ï's, in the Ino<.1e1'11 language, 
always like the nominative. 


Haliday makes the accusative plural different from the nomina- 
tive plural, but no trace of this difference is to be found in the 
modern Irish language, although in some ancient manuscripts the 
accusative is sometimes found to terminate in a, or u short, while 
the nominative terminates like the genitive singular; as ò1aUa for 
òe1U, hostages; FlpU for rip, men; maepa for maelp, stewards; 
apma, or apmu, for alpm, arms; òara for òOlr, sprigs; emou for 
emn, heads; coppa for CU1PP, bodies; mupa, or múpu, for múlp, 
as oeur po ropOlno rlUm reët: múru mór-01òbtJ lmon oun pn, 
"and he drew seven great walls around that fort." -Battle of 
l.Iagh Rath, p.6. But the accusative is also frequently found to 
terminate exactly like the nominative, as po i>Ob om O1TIUn na 
naenÏ1, " then fear seized the saints."-Id., p. 38. 
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}")ARTICULAR RULES FOR THE FORMATION OF THE GENITIVE CASE 
SnWULAR IN l\IONOSYLLABLES OF THE FIRST ÐECLENSIOY. 


Monosyllables whose characteristic vowel is a, or 0 
short, have generally the iml)roper attenuation in the 
genitive singular, as cOJ1P, a body, gen. sing. Cm}lp; 
t70pC, a hog, gen. 1;m}lC; C}lann, a tree, gen. C}lOmn; 
cnoc, a hill, gen. cnmc; Fonn, land, gen. Fumn; cloö' 
a ben, gen. ctmö; lopö, a track, gen. Lm}lö. 
Some modern Irish writers have rejected this irregular attenu- 
ation, and written COlpp for CU1pp, cn01C for CHutC, romn for rumn, 
but this, although sometimes found in ancient manuscripts, and 
tending to simplify the language, is not borne out by the general 
authority of the best mauuscripts, nor of the spoken language in any 
part of Ireland. In the spoken language throughout the province 
of Connaught, as has been already remarked, the a is scarcely ever 
changed to 01 in attenuation, and this is in conformity with the 
ancient language; as in Cormac's Gloss., 'l:oce Fepmr, where 1n 
chpamo, of the tree," occurs for the modern an ëpomn; and in an 
old Life of St. Moling, where the word cpann, a trpe, is similarly 
inflected, as t;én:
 a muUach m ëpamn, "he climbs to the top of 
the tree." 


l\Ionosyllables characterized by éa (long) or eu, 11ave 
two forms of the genitive singular, as 'l)éa6, a goose, 
gen. l)é16, or Öeo16; éan, a bird, gen. ém, or eom; 
béat, a mouth, gen. bélt, or beolt; rl)éat, a story, gen. 
fÖé1t, or röeOlt; 'Cpéan, a hero, gen. t::pém, or t::}leOm; 
but the latter form is seldom used, except in poetry, or 
poetical prose. 
Monosyllables characterized by ea (short) form the 
genitive singular by changing ea into el (short), and 
sonletimes into 1 short, as eaé, a steed, gen. elë; bpeac, 
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a trout, gen. bl11C; ceann, a head, gen. C1nn; F ea l l , a 
man, gen. FI}l; nea}lt'7, strength, gen. nelpt'7, or m}l
; 
ceal1t'7, justice, gen. Celpt'7, or Cl}l'C. 
Monosyllables having eo as their characteristic 
diphthong have also two forms of the genitive singular; 
the first, wbich is regular, and the form most generally 
used in prose, and in the spoken language, is obtained 
by changing eo into eOl; the second, which is irregular, 
and seldom used, except in poetry, by changing eo into 
1m, as ceol, 11lusic, gen. ce011, or clUlt; reol, a sail, 
gen. re011, or rlUll. 
Monosyllables characterized by la, fornl the genitive 
singular, by changing 1a into él (long), as larl>, a fish, 
gen. elfl>; N1aU, a man's name, gen. NélU. But 
from this rule must be excepted bJ1lan, a man's name, 
which Inakes bJ1lam in the genitive singular; Flat, a 
deer, which makes pall); Ola, God, which makes Oé, 
not Oél; blab, food, which nlakes bfb, and a few 
others. 


Duald Mac Firbis, in his genealogical work, which he com- 
menced in 1650, almost invariably writes such genitives with a 
single e, as NéU, for Nélll.-See Tribes, 
'c., of tlte I-I!J-Fiaclt- 
rack, p. 16, note m. Peter Connell also adopted the same system 
in parts of his manuscript Irish Dictionary, but left it off in 
others. 


PARTICULAR RULES FOR THE FORl\IATION OF THE NOMINATIVE 
AND DATIVE PLURAL OF THE FIRST ÐECJÆNSION. 


Sonle nouns of this declension form the nOll1inative 
plural by adding a to the nominative singular, as flaë, 
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a debt, Flaêa, debts; teaoap, a book, leaol1a, books; 
uoaH, an apple, ubla, apples. 
Others add 
a, or ta, as f'séal, a story, f'séalt-;a, 
stories {but it has also the form f'séala); reol, a sail, 
reolra, sails; ceol, musiC', ceolca; néal, a cloud, 
111akcs néatt'7a; múp, a wall, or mound, makes múpa, 
or mÚllta; cO'sa6, war, 111akes cObta. 
l\lany nouns of this declension, terminating in aë, 
form the nominative plural fr0111 the genitive singular 
by adding e, as (wnaè, a fair, gen. sing. aonali), nom. 
pI. aonali)e; so ualaë, a burden, makes nom. pI. 
ualmi;e; muUaè, a sU1l1mit, muUali;e; éa'Oaè, cloth, 
éaDali)e; beal((ê, a pass, bealali)e; óplaë, an inch, 
0]1 lali)e. 
'l'hen the nominative plural 
las a different form 
from the genitive singular, the dative plural of regular 
nouns is, without exception, formed from it in this and 
all the other declensions; as rbéal, rbéalca, dat. pI. 
fbéa1'Calb; cOba6, cObta, cO'stalb; aonaè, aonali)e, 
aonmi)lb; as a n-aonali)lb abur a b-co1Ï16álUlb COlt'7- 
èlOnna, "at general fairs and assemblies d ;" muUaê, 
muUali)e, muUali)lo; bealaè, bealal
e, bealali)lb, 
and, by syncope in old manuscripts, belli;e, belli)lo; 
éa'Oaè, éa'Oali;e, éabali)lb c . 
In the spoken Irish some few nouns of this declension, ending 
in áp, form the nominative plural by adding aéa to tbe nominative 
singular, as dáp, a board, or a plain, nominative plural, clápaéa; 
but dá1p is the plural used by correct writers, as Ir na clá1p ríor 
Ò o 81Onomn, "and the plains down to tbe Shannon."-UHeerin. 


d Kcat. IIist. p. 6ï. 


e Cormac's Glos
., t'oce ('('òum. 
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See Battle of J.1fagh Ratl/;, .Additional Notes, p. 340 ;-teai'all, 
leather, leatpaëa; others add lali', as éan, or éun, a bird, éuntmi', 
birds, as õup ab ann 'C1 õ t>ír eunlali' 61p1Onn t>
á n õ p1an-i;opai>, 
" it was thither the birds of Ireland were wont to come, to bask in 
the sun."-Keat. Hist., p.32. But ém is the regula; plural. 
Some nouns of this declension, of more than one 
syllable, suffer syncope in the nominative plural, as 
uoaU, an apple, nom. pI. uola (for uoaUa); and some 
suffer syncope and attenuation, as t>opar, a door; folur, 
light; and cO}la6, fruit; which nlake t>Ólpr e , r01lre, 
C01}lre, in the nominative plural, and t>Ól}lr10, rOllr10, 
cOlptlO, in the dative plural. 
Some suffer syncope and attenuation, and add e, to 
form the nominative plural, as caml)ean, a covenant, 
nom. pI. calHsne, date pI. calnl)mo; t>alnbean, a fnst- 
ness, t>aml)ne, t>aml)mo; FUli)eaU, a sound, fuíi)le, 
FUli)l1o; l)elmeat, a fetter, l)elmte, Öelm110; élbear, 
a learned man, élbre, élbr10; clélpeaë, a cleric, clél- 
J11i), ctélpëlO f . 


SECOXD DECLENSION. 
This declension, which comprises by far the greater 
number of the feminine nouns of the language, is dis- 
tinguished by the ending of the genitive singular, which 
has always a small increase. 'Vhen the characteristic 
vowel of the nominative singular is broad, the genitive 
is formed by attenuation and a small increasé, but when 
slender by the increase only. The dative singular is 


f Battle of Magh Rath, p. 24. 
g I say snzall increase, because, 
although in modern Irish books 
and manuscripts this increase is 


almost invariably the vowel e 
short, in ancient manuscripts it 
is oftener 1, and sbmetimes 1U. 
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formed from the genitive by dropping the increase, and 
the vocative always terminates like the nominative. The 
nominative plural is formed from the nominative sin- 
gular by adding a broad increase h , when the characte- 
ristic vowel is broad, and a small increase when the 
characteristic vowel is small; the genitive plural termi... 
nates like the nominative singular, and the dative is 
formed from the nominative plural by adding 10, as in 
the following examples: 


Cal Ueaë, a hag. 


Simple Form. 


SINGULAR. 
Nom. cmUeaê. 
Gen. emU'i;e. 
Dat. em U'i;. 


PLURAl.. 
Nom. caJUeaêa. 
Gen. cmUeaê. 
Dat. cculteaêm5. 


Articulated Form. 


SINGULAR. 
N om. an êm Ueaê. 
Gen. na cmLtJi;e. 
Dat. ó'n ò-ca1U1
. 


h This broad increase is a in 
the modern language, but in an- 
cient manuscripts it is often u, 
and sometimes o. Dr. Neilson 
makes the nominative plural ter- 
minate in adh, but for this he 
has no authority, or even ana- 
logy, ancient or modern. In the 
present spoken dialect in the pro- 
vince of Connaught, the plurals 
of some nouns of this declension 


PLURAL. 
Nom. no cm Ueaêa. 
Gen. na ò-cmUeaê. 
Dat. ó na cmUeaêm5. 


are formed by adding aíó (the 1 
long) to the nominative singular, 
as cmUeaêaíó, for cmUeaêa; 
earóòaíó, for caróòa, coats; but 
this form, which is not found in 
ancient or correct modern manu- 
scripts, should be considered a 
provincial peculiarity, and should 
not be taken into consideration, 
in fixing the orthography of the 
general language. 
N 
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To this declension belong all the feminine nouns in 
the language terminating in ób' which are principaHy 
diminutives, and are all declined according to the fol- 
lowing example: 


'Peápnób' the alder tree. 


Simple Form. 


SINGULAR. 
Nom. reapnóò. 
Gen. reapnólõe. 
Dat. reapnólõ. 


PLURAL. 
Nom. reapnóõa. 
Gen. reapnóõ' 
Dat. reapnóõaJ5. 


Articulated Form. 


SINGULAR. 
N am. an þeapnó õ . 
Gen. nu reapnólõe. 
Dat. ó'n 5-reapnólõ. 


PLURAL. 
Nom. na reapnóõa. 
Gen. na 5- reapnóõ. 
Dat. ó na reapnóoaJ5. 


Many nouns of this declension, like those of the first, take the 
irregular attenuation, as dann, children, gen. sing. domne, date 
sing. domn; lon(t;', a ship, lumõe, lum õ ; rnon õ ' mane, mumõe, 
rnumõ. But in the province of Connaught the regular attenuation 
is always preserved, particularly when the characteristic vowel is 
a, as c lann, c lamne, c lamn; lann, a blade, lamne, tamn; and 
these forms are of very frequent occurrence in the Books of Lecan 
and Ballymote, which were compiled in North Connaught in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. 
Some few nouns of this declension, of more than one syllable, 
suffer syncope, as m1r, an island, gen. mre, and when broad are 
attenuated in the penultimate syllable, as rluarao, a shovel; 
torao, a kneading trough; comneaU, a candle; ObOlp, a work; 
which make in the genitive singular rlumroe, tOlroe, comnle, 
OIbpe, which last makes OIbpeaéa in the nominative plural. beoë, 
a drink, is quite irregular, making m
e in the genitive, and me!> in 
the dative singular; but it has a regular plural, oeoëa. 
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PARTICULAR RULES FOR THE FORflIATION OF THE NO
I1NATIVE 
PLURAL OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 


'Vhen the characteristic vowel of the nominative 
singular is slender i the nominative plural is formed fro1l1 
it by adding a small or slender increase. 
Examples.-maom, wealth, nom. pI. maoane, as "t)o Bert: 
maine mópa OÓIl), he gave them rich presents," Battle of .AIagh 
Rath, p. 42; CÚlf, a cause, nom. pI. cÚlfe, or cútfl, as "òé 00 
5áoap aöl)at-êútft ell IC Conòat 'man c01Ì1ep
1 rm, though Con- . 
gal had other great causes for this rebellion," Id., p. 110; eapnmt, 
a kind, nom. pI. eapnmte, Id., p. lIS; ònúlr, the countenance, 
nom. pI. ònútre, or ònú1rl, as "a nònÚtrl Fpl láp, their faces to the 
earth."-Keat. Hist., p. 125. 
Some nouns of this class form the plural, either by 
adding a small increase or the termination eanna, as 
lU10, an herb, nom. pI. lUloe, or lUloeanJ1a, but the 
latter form, which is like the Saxon plural termination 
en (as in oxen, women), is more general, and better 
than the former, because more distinct and forcible. But 
nouns of this declension, terminating in élrn, as téJrn, a 
leap; célrn, a degree; bélrn, a blow; pélrn, a course, 


i Some words of this declen- 
sion are in the best manuscripts 
indifferently made broad or slen- 
der in the nominative singular, 
as mum'Ceap, or mumClp, a peo- 
ple, or family ; rmreap, or pnrtp, 
ancestry; mmreap, or mmrlp, 
time ; mamean, or mamm, the 
morning; aOf, or 01r, an age. 
And in the spoken language, 
words of this declension are made 

lender in one district, and broad 


in another; for example, cor, a 
foot, and cluar, an ear, which 
are always broad in other parts 
of Ireland, are pronounced COlr 
and dumr in the casus rectus 
in the county of Kilkenny. From 
this and other facts it is quite 
clear that all feminine nouns, 
which form the genitive singular 
by a small increase, belong to 
one declension. 
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or progress, and SOlne others, with their compounds, 
have the latter form only, and are thus declined: 


SINGULAR. 
Nom. an ëélm. 
Gen. na célme. 
Dat. ó'n õ-cé1m. 


PL URAL. 
Nom. na célmeanna. 
Gen. na õ-célmeann. 
Dat. ó na célmeannmE. 


SOlne nouns of this declension suffer syncope, and 
form the plural by adding ea6a, as m1r, an island, 
nom. pI. lnrea6a. The word COlU, a wood, makes 
cOlUce, and tmn, a pool, tmnce. 


PARTICULAR RULES FOR THE FORMATION OF THE GENITIVE 
CASE PLURAL. 


It has been stated above, in the general rules pre- 
fixed to this declension, that the genitive plural tenni- 
nates like the nominative singular, but it should be 
added here: 
1. That when the characteristic vowel of the nomi. 
native singular is slender, the genitive plural sometimes 
drops the slender vowel, as ualp, an hour, gen. pI. fla 
fl-uap, as "ct01ctech cene06 00 alCrm lC l?ur t>ela 
FPl pé flOl n-uap, a steeple of fire was seen at Rusdela 
for the space of nine hours j ." 
2. 'Vhen the nominative plural is fonned by adding 
ce to the nominative singular, the genitive plural is 
formed from it by adding 06, or ot>, as C01U, a wood, 
nom. pI. cm Uce, gen. pI. na l)-COl Ucea6, or na l)-COl U- 
c106, as " O1p t>o öát>all 10mat> COlUC106 clmè10U an 


j Book of BallYlllote, fol. 141, a. 
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opoma rom, for there were many woods around that 
hill k . " 
3. 'Vhen the nominative plural terminates in anna, 
the genitive plural is formed from it by dròpping the a, 
as na b-célmeann, of the steps; na m-bélmeann, of the 
blows; na 1 U1 oeann, of the herbs. 


THIRD DECLENSION. 


The third declension comprises nouns of the mascu- 
line and feminine gender, which have a broad increase 
in the genitive singular. 
The dative singular always terminates like the no- 
minative. 
'Vhen the characteristic vowel is broad the nomina- 
tive plural is formed from the nominative singular by 
adding a broad increase, and when slender a slender in- 
crease" and the genitive and dative plural are formed as 
in the second declension, as in example: 
'Cl1ear, masc., a hattle. 


SINGULAR. 
Nom. 
rear. 
Gen. rpeara. 
Dat. crear. 


FLURAL. 
Nom. q1eara. 
Gen. crear. 
Dat. r:pearml). 


To this declension belong all derivative abstract 
nouns in aët'7, which are all of the fen1Ïnine gender, as 
maUaët'7, a curse; t>áraët'7, boldness; CJló6aët'7, bravery; 


k Keat. Hist., p. 25. 
1 This broad increase is gene- 
Tally a, anna; the slender in- 


crease is lóe, in modern Irish, 
and eai>a, or eóa, in ancient 
manuscripts. 
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mópbace, greatness. Also derivative abstract nouns 
terminating in ear, which are all of the Inasculine gen- 
der, as cálP'Oear, friendship; aOlDnear, delight; r u - 
al1imear, tranquillity; emnear, sickness. This latter 
class sometimes form the genitive like nouns of the first 
declension, as : 
aOl Dnear, Inasc., delight. 
SINGULAR. [Wants the Plural.] 
Nom. aOIEnear. 
Gen. a01l:) nea r a , or aOlEmr. 
Dat. a01l:)near. 


Tnatlace, fern., a curse. 


SINGULAR. 
Nom. maUacc. 
Gen. maUacca. 
Dat. maUaèc. 


PLURAL. 
Nom. maUacca. 
Gen. maUac
, or maUaèron. 
Dat. maUaècaJE. 


These two classes of nouns most generally want the 
plural number, as being names of abstract ideas. 
To this declension belong all short Inonosyllables of 
the Inasculine gender, and such as tenninate in åt, üce, 
úce, üt, ür, üt, as cat, a battle; 'Oat, colour; uce, the 
breast; t>púce, dew; but, lamentation; tur, a leek; 
rpur, a stream. And many in ár, as át, a ford; b}lát, 
the day of judgment; btát, a flower; fbát, a shadow. 
Of these such as are characterized by u short change ü 
into ö in the genitive singular, as uce, ocr:a; rI1ut, 
rYlOta; 'b u 1, bota ; tur, tora ; also, but, a voice, makes 
bora; b}1Ut, curds, bPota; cymt, shape, C}lOta, &c. 
To this declension also belong all verbal nouns in 
((c'[', á11, and amam, as rence, coming, which makes 
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in the genitive singular t:'eaêca; l)aDal t, taking, 
l)aoála; CÓl>oúll, raising, cÓl>oála; l)eaUamaln, pro- 
mising, 1)ealamna; teanamam, following, leanamna; 
calleamaln, losing, CalUeamna, those in the latter ter- 
minations always suffering syncope. 
To this declension also belong many names of men, 
as a06, aoni;ur, Dlapma1t), Donncha6, peapi;ur, 
mupêa6, OlllOU, which form their genitives by post- 
fixing a short. Under it, also, may be classed ammlpe, 
eoca16, placpa, Lui;a16, which sometimes form their 
genitives by suffixing a, and sometimes aê, or eac, as 
eoêaóa, or eaêaê, placpac, Lói;a, Lúi;6aê, or Lufi)- 
i>eaê. 
To this declension also belong all short monosyllabic 
nouns characterized by 10 short (written with a single 1 
in old manuscripts), which form the genitive singular 
by changing 10 into ea short, as bllOCC, milk; ClOt, a 
shower; blOP, a spit; cplOr, a girdle; C]llot, treulbling; 
FlOr, knowledge; bonn, ale; 11Or, a fort; r11OCC, 
progeny; rlOC, frost; plOCC, shape, which make in the 
genitive singular bleacca, ceata, beapa, cpeara, 
cpeata, Feara, leanna, 1eara, rleacca, r eaca , 
peacca. 
To this declension also belong all verbal nouns ter- 
minating in a6, ea6, and ui;a6, which fornl their geni- 
tives singular like their 'passive participles, as baópa6, 
condemning, gen. sing. baopta; FOlUrmi;aó, revealing, 
gen. sing. FOlllr1i;te.-See passive verb. They have 
sometimes, though rarely, a second genitive formed 
by attenuation, as baoIla16, FOlll rn1i;a16, but this is 
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not to be approved of, as it is seldom to be n1et with in 
good manuscripts. 
Some nouns ending in ai>, which have two consonants in the 
middle, insert a vowel, for the sake of euphony, between these con- 
sonants, in forming the genitive singular, and change ai> to 
a, as 
lon
nai>, wonder, gen. sing. IOn
am;a; 
lOnnr
nai>, beginning, 

lOnnr
an
a; eornai>, defence, eoran
a; ai>pai>, adoration, aoap- 
i'a; eunnpai>, a covenant, eunnapia. 
On the other hand, some suffer syncope, as a
aUarn, a dialogue, 
which makes in the genitive singular a
alrna; p'a;5ml, a rule, 
plai;la; pfo;5an, a queen, pfo;5na; ofo;501t, revenge, ofo
la; eolann, 
the body, eolna; olann, wool, olna; rplOiólarn, an attendant, 
rplOi'olrna; rUpál1earn, order, rupálbhe; oéanarn, doing, makes 
oéannw, but oéanai> makes oéanca. 
All personal nouns in ó1ll, or éÓ1P, which are all of 
the masculine gender, belong to this declension, and 
form the gen. in ópa; and these masculine nouns amm, 
a name; 'bpelm, a morsel; nalóm, a lien, a covenant; 
rna16m, a knot; ma16m, a defeat; Fe16m, exertion; 
r;euJm, a disease, which make, in the genitive singular, 
anma, 'breama, na6ma, rna6ma, ma6ma, Fea6ma, 
r;ea6ma, and form their plurals by adding nna to the 
genitive singular, as anmanna, bpeamanna m , &c. 
To this declension also belong many feminine nouns 
ending in Ip (short), which make the genitive singular 
in aë, as 1ál11, a mare, which 111akes, in the genitive 
singular, lápaë; ba1p, the oak, bapaë; lara111, a 
flame, larpaë; r;peólp, vigour, 'Cpeopaë; bemp, beer, 
beopaë; and the proper names 'Ceamalp, Tara, and 


m Haliday erroneously makes 
these nouns belong to his fourth 
declension, which includes nouns 


which have a small increase in 
the genitive singular.-See his 
Gælic Grammar, p. 39. 
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Feólp, the river Nore, which make L"eampaë, Feó- 
l1aë. From this rule must be excepted mátalp, a 
mother, which makes máta11, not mé{'{-11aë. 
The following feminine nouns, which are characterized by 1 
short, are somewhat irregular: rUll, blood; 
oll, the will; mil, 
honey, which make in the genitive singular, rola, 
ola, rneala; 
but most others are regular, as ctuam, a bog island; cám, tribute; 
móm, a bog ; 
úm, a flock; which make in the genitive singular, 
cluana, cánu, rnóna, 
ána. 
To this declension belong a few masculine nouns, ending in Ip, 
forming the genitive singular by dropping the I, as ai-mp, bpái-mp, 
a brother; which make in the genitive singular ai-ap, bpái-ap. 
A few masculine nouns of this declension, ending in am, make 
the genitive singular in an, as bpeli-eam, a judge; celOeari1, the 
month of :May; relëeam, a debtor; oállemi1, a cupbearer; t>úllemn, 
the Creator; realram, a philosopher; OIpemn, a ploughman; also 
the feminine noun rolam, which makes 
ahÌlan; but some poets 
make it masculine, and write 
alalli-J in the genitive singular, to 
answer their rhymes. 


PARTICULAR RULES FOR THE FORJIATlON OF THE NO
IINATIVE 
AND DATIVE PLURAL OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


It has been stated in the general rule prefixed to 
this declension, that the nominative plural is formed 
from the nominative singular by adding a broad or small 
increase according to the characteristic vowel of the 
latter. The following rules will further assist the learner 
in forming the plurals of particular classes of nouns: 
1. Some add a, or nna to the genitive singular, as 
bat, colour, nom. pI. bata, or batanna; rrut, a 
stream, nom. pI. rrota, or f11otanna; ClOt, a shower, 
non1. pI. ceata, or ceatanna; and the date pI. is 
o 
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formed from the nom. pI. by adding 1Ö, as t>ata1ö, or 
batanna1 Ö, &c. 
The following nouns-mascu]ine, amm, a name; 
'bpe1m, a n1orsel; naH)m, a lien; rnauJm, a knot; 
maH)m, a defeat; 'CeH)m, a disease, form their nomina. 
tives in the same way; and their plural, by adding nna 
to the genitive singular, as anmanna, 'b11eamanna, nai>- 
manna, rnai>manna, mai>manna, 'Ceai>manna; datives 
plural by adding 10 to the nominative, as anmanna1ö, 
bpeamannaLö, nai>rnannalö, rnai>manna1ö, mai>man. 
nalo, 'Ceabmanna1ö. 
2. Personal nouns in Ó1p, or eÓ1]\, form the nominative 
plural from the nominative singular by adding 1i>e in the 
lllodern language, and eoa in the ancient, as reanó111, 
an old man, nom. pI. reanó1p1i>e, or l'enól11eba; and 
the dat. pI. is formed from the nom. pl., as reanó1plb10, 
or renólpei>a1ö. 


Ha1iday forms the nominative plural of nouns of this class in 
OIpe, opa, or ópca; but for these terminations he gives no autho- 
rity. Dr. Neilson forms it by adding Iii, as Flteaoólp, a weaver, 
fliieaoólpl<5' But the fact is, that these writers have given these 
terminations without any written authority, being guided by the 
pronunciation, or by conjecture, for this termination is written 
e6a, or f6a, in ancient manuscripts, and íöe by the best modern 
writers, as in the following examples in Keating's History of Ire- 
land, where otJiii'eólp, a lawyer, is written in the nominative plural 
oll;5i'eólpI6e; and aIPð
eólp, a plunderer, QlPõi'eolplöe; ex. a 
n-otlcSi'eólplöe rém o'a n-òmplO bpen
'lOrr1Qm, suosjuridicos quos 
'Vocant BrellOnes, p. 15; t:'lltlO mP ò i:eólpl6e aJnOlúlOe 61plOnnaë 
o'å O-t:I<5, revertuntur irnpudentes grassatores Hiberni domu11l, 
p.106. 
3. The nouns blle1tearh, a judge; relèearh, a 
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debtor; bálleam, a cup-bearer; Fealram, a philoso- 
pher; Ollleam, a plough man, form the nominative plu- 
ral from the genitive singular by attenuating the final 
consonant, as bllelreamam, FelCeamaln, bálleamam, 
realramam; and, somewhat contrary to the usual rule, 
form the dative plural from the nominative singular by 
adding nalo, as bpel'teamnalo, FelCeamnalÖ, bál1eam- 
nalo, FealramnalÏJ. 
4. Feminine nouns ending in lp (short) fOrIn the 
nominative plural from the genitive singular by adding a, 
as lálP, a mare, n0111. pl.láJlaca; taralp, a flame,lafllaêa; 
baIp, an oak, bapaêa, and, by syncope, in old manu- 
scripts, 'Oalpi)e; mátalp, a mother, mátpaca, and by 
attenuation, mál'rpeaca; pmblp, a prayer, palDpeaca; 
earmJl, a layer, or litter, earpaca. To these may be 
added the masculines atalp, a father, and bpátalJ1, 
wl1Ích make altpe, or alrpeaca, and bpáltpe, or bpá1t- 
peaca. Of all these the dative plural is formed from 
the nominative plural by adding 1Ö, according to the 
I general rule already laid down, p. 87. 
5. A few feminine nouns of this declension ending 
in m short, form the nominative plural from the nomi- 
native singular by adding ce, or Cl, as clualn, a meadow, 
or bog island, nom. pI. cluamce, or cluamcI; móm, a 
bog, móm'Ce, or mómcl; cám, a flock, cámce, or 

á,n'C,. These also form the dative plural from the 
nominative plural, according to the general rule, as 
cluam'Clo, mómclö, 
ám'Clö. 
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PARTICULAR RULES FOR THE FORl\IATION OF THE GENITIVE 
CASE PLURAL OF NOUNS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 
The general rule is, that the genitive plural termi- 
nates like the nominative singular, but the following 
are exceptions : 
1. 'Vhen the nominative plural ends in anna, the 
genitive plural is formed from it by dropping the final 
0, as t>atanna, colours, gen. pI. na n-Datann; ma6- 
manna, defeats, gen. pI. na ma6mann; Dpomanna, 
ridges, or hills, gen. pI. na n-Dpomann, as 'b0 t>-cap ta 
lmploram eacoppa urn i"'eJtö na t>-CPl n-t>pomann ar 
Feap]} öa01 a n-El]llnn, "until a contention arose 
between them about the possessing of the three best 
hills in lreland n ." 
2. Personal nouns in e01p, or Ól]l, form the genitive 
pI ural from the genitive singular by adding è, as rean- 
Ólp, an old man, gen. sing. reanópa, gen. pI. reanópaè, 
as amalt ar FoUur a n-a'baUam na reanópaë, "as is 
clear in the dialogue of the seniors o ." 
3. 'Vhen the nominative plural is formed fr0111 the 
nominative singular by adding te, or tJ, the genitive 
plural is formed from the nominative plural by adding 
a6, and sometimes 06, in the modern language, as 
clualn, clualn'{;e, na 'b-cluamcea6; móm, a bog, 
mómce, nu mómce; cion, cámce, na t>-cámcea6. 
It may perhaps be said, that this declension comprises so many 
varieties of formation of the genitive singular and nominative plu- 
ral, that to class them nominally under the same declension is but 
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of little assistance to the learner. It should, however, be consi- 
dered that in Latin the third declension, as given in our grammars, 
merely shews the last syllable of the genitive singular, without 
laying down rules for the various and uncertain modes in which 
the additional consonants of the genitive singular are formed from 
the nominative singular, as in lac, lactis; onus, oneris,. salus, 
salutis; os, oris; os, ossis; onus, 
ris,. corpus, corporis,. 
lapis, lapidis,. poema, poematis,. caput, capitis, &c. And the 
student must remember, that these various endings of the genitive 
singular are not learned from a grammar, which merely states that 
the third declension is known by the genitive singular ending in is, 
and the dative in i, but from a dictionary, or from a practical 
knowledge of the language. 


FOURTH DECLENSION. 
This declension comprises nouns of the masculine 
and feminine gender ending in vowels, and which have 
no final change in the singular nUlnber. The 1l0luina- 
tive plural is generally formed from the singular by 
adding lbe, or albe, in the modern language, and eba, 
or aba, in the ancient; and the dative plural is formed 
from the nominative plural by aùding lB. 
Earoa, fem., a defect. 
Simple Form. 


SIKGCLAR. 
Nom. ear5a. 
Gen. ear5a. 
Dat. eaf5a. 
V oc. a eaf5a. 


PLtiRAI,. 
Nom. eaf5w6e, or earo((6u. 
Gen. earoa6. 
Dat. eafom615, or ar5aomö. 
V oc. a ear5aJ6e, or a ear5a6a. 
Articulated Form. 


SINGCI.AR. 
N om. an eaf5a. 
Gen. na h-eaf5a. 
Vat. ó.n e((f5a. 


PLURAL. 
Nom. na h-earoaôa. 
Gen. na n-ear5aó. 
Dat. ó na h-earb((601D. 
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It should be remarked here, that some writers often close words 
of this description with a quiescent i>, as earDai>. In the ancient 
manuscripts, instead of the plural termination Ii>e, or ali>e, a6a is 
almost always used, and the \:) is generally left unaspirated, as óp ba 
h-mmearm a n-earbaoa, " for their losses were not considerable." 
-Battle of. 'Iagh Rath, p. 110. The dative plural is formed from 
the nominative plural by adding ID, as \:)ah::a, a foster-son, nom. 
pI. \:)ah::a6a, date pI. \:)att:aOalD, as rop mo i>ah:'06aJD relrm, 
Id., p. 12, for the modern ap roo i>ah:aí61D réJn, "on my own 
foster-sons." But Keating and the Four Masters frequently put Ii>e, 
or uli>e, in the nominative plural, and f61D, or uí6lD, in the dative 
plural, as pe liIOU\1I6ID, Keat. Hist., p. 14,1; \:)0 i'pmrí6lD t:at- 
man, "of earthen ramparts."-.Annals oftlte Four 
Jasters, ad. 
ann. 1600. It is highly probable that the ancients pronounced this 
termination ai>a as two syllables, giving i> a guttural sound. In 
some parts of Ireland, arna, a rib, makes arnaëu in the nominative 
plural. 
To this declension belong all personal nouns in ulbe 
and ulpe. The fonner make the nominative plural in 
ulbte, as rnamUlbe, a swimmer, nom. pI. rnammbte; 
and the latter in peabu, and, in the modern language, 
pu)e, as lurbu1pe, a fisherman, nom. pI. 1aröalpeaba, 
or larbalplbe. 


Keating, however, who may be considered one of the last of the 
correct Irish writers, often writes peai>a, as lio \:)-L'áptaoap larõ m - 
peai>a plr, "so that fishermen met him."-Keat. Hist., p. 71. 
The termination Ul6e is pronounced at present nearly like '/.lee, 
in the English word queen (but without any of the consonantal 
sound of 'IV), in the singular; but its plural Ul6ie is pronounced 
short throughout the southern half of Ireland. 


l\Iany other nouns of this declension ending in aOl, 
lbe, lt e , form the nominative plural by adding i"e, or 
inserting t before the final vowel, as blaOl, a lock of hair ; 
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raOl, a learned man; t>llQOl, a druid, rtli)e, a 'way; 
bpli)e, force: t>l1t>e, a law; cpOlóe, the heart, which 
make, in the nominative plural, t>laol'i"e, raolte, DpaOl- 
fe, r l1 i>i"e, b111i)i"e, bl1i)te, c]101óte, and in the da- 
tive plural t>laol'tlö, raOl'tlÖ, bl1aoli:'1Ö, rlli)i"Iö, bpli)'C1Ö, 
t>tli)t1Ö, Cp01Ót1Ö. 
The nouns 'Celnne, fire; balle, a town; léme, a 
shirt; altne, a commandment, make, in the nominative 
plural, cemnl:'e, baltce, tém'Ce, alteanca, and in the 
dative plural cemnnö, balll:'lÖ, témclö, alteancalÖ. 
Dmne, a person, is quite irregular, making t>aomc 
in the nom. pI. and t>aOlmö in the dative plural. 


In the province of Connaught, the plural of bmte is made 
bmh:-eaëaíi>, which is very corrupt; and in tbe same province 
the termination {i> is given to many nouns in the ph;ral number, 
which is never found in correct manuscripts, and whicb is unknown 
in other parts of Ireland, as \:)aomíi>, people, for oaome. And this 
termination is used not only in nouns, but even in the passive par- 
ticiples of verbs, as bumtdi>, for bumh;e, or bumkJ. The word 
cemne, fire, is also rather irregularly inflected in the provinces; it 
makes na 
emneann in the genitive singular, and 
emnr;eaëa in tbe 
nominative plural, in the county of Kilkenny; but in the province 
of Connaught it makes na cemneai> (pronounced na cemnlúi>) in the 
genitive singular, and 
{'mndi>, or 
emm;eaëa
ô, in the nominative 
plural; and it should be remarked that na 
emneai>, the genitive sin- 
gular form of this word now used in Conn aught, is found in ancient 
manuscripts, as in Cormac's Glossary, in voce mimne, where we 
read aJde 
heneaó, "remnants of fire;" and in tbe Book of Bal- 
ly mote, fo1. 141, where we read clO1ciec h 
eneai>, "a steeple (or 
column) of fire." Tbe word téme, a shirt, which has no change at 
present in the singular number, is found written telneui> in the 
genitive singular, as in Cormac's Glossary, 'Voce cmmmre. The 
word FIb, a poet, is also sometimes made Flteaó in the genitive 
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singular, as maen mac eoame amm an Flteaö, "Moen Mac 
Edaine, the name of the poet."-Cor. Gl08s., in voce moi;' elme. 
Nouns which end in a long vowel forn1 the nomi- 
native plural by adding a, as anpó, misfortune, nom. pI. 
anpóa; larl'l)nó, anguish, nom. pI. lapEnóa; but a 6 is 
sometimes inserted to prevent a hiatns, as anpo6a, 
lapb no6a . 
The genitive plural of this declension is sometimes 
formed from the nominative singular, and sometimes from 
the nominative plural; from the former by adding ab, 
as '{;emne, fire, gen. pI. na t>-'Cemea6, "of the fires P ;" 
comalple, a council, gen. pI. na b-comalp1ea6, or na 
b-comalJllw6Q; Colla, a man's name, fla t>-'Cpí b-Co1- 
la6, "of the three Collas r ;" Flle, a poet, peul'Ca na 
Ö-Fll106, "the star of the poets S ;" Fémne, a hero; 0 
rl111li-lmn'{;lö Fota na o-Fémmo6, "from the streams 
of the blood of the heroes t ." But when the nomina- 
tive plural is formed from the nominative singular 
by adding ce, or te, the genitive plural should be 
formed from it by ad_ding a6, as na m-ball'Cea6, na 
b-'Cemn'Cea6, na raol'tea6; and when the nominative 
plural ends in a6a, the genitive plural s110uid be, 
and is, by the best writers, formed from it, by drop- 
ping the a, as earoa6a, \vants, gen. pI. na n-earoa6. 
It should be observed that some words are very irregu- 
lar in forming this case, as t>paOl, a druid, which makes 
na n-bpua6, and raOl, a learned man, na rua6, though 


P Keat. Rist., p. 95. 
q ld., p. 97. 
r let, p. 99. 


5 Id., p. 114. 
t ld., p. 146. 
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some authors would write them na n-bpaoli"eaó, n<< 
raolteaó. 


FIFTH DECLENSION. 


This declension c01l1prises nouns of the feminine, 
and some of the masculine gender, which add a conso- 
nant, generally n, or nn, in the genitive singular, and 
are attenuated in the dative. The nominative plural is 
generally for1l1ed from the genitive singular by eliding 
the vowel preceding n, and adding a; but S01l1e nouns of 
this declension fonn their plurals rather irregularly. 
Lánama, fern., a married couple. 


SIr\GULAR. 
Nom. tánarÏìa. 
Gen. tónmnan. 
Dat. tánamam. 
Voc. a lánama. 


PLURAL. 
Nom. tánmnna. 
Gen. tónmnan. 
Dat. lánamnm5. 
Voc. a lánamna. 


In this manner are declined ulëa, beard; ceai'pama, a quarter; 
I elllai>a, science; oeapna, the palm of the hand; 1Oi'ta, a hay-yard; 
cUJr\.e, a vein; UJUe, an elbow; comapra, a neighbour; meanma, 
the mind; peapra, a person; upra, the jamb of a door; mle, a 
flood. But õua1a, a shoulder; apa, the kidney; õ05a, a smith; 
leaca, a cheek; mõa, a nail (of the finger, &c.); lupõ a , the shin, 
are attenuated in the nominative plural, and make õum lne, álpne, 
õOlBne, telCne, mòne, tUlPõne; and in the dative plural, õuarlmB, 
QlpmB, te1cmB, &c. 
'Ceanõa, a tongue, makes in the nominative plural t:eanõi'a, 
and in the dative plural cean õ i:01B. 
The genitive plural of these nouns is exactly like the genitive 
singular, as õép,i'ep alr:ún beppi'a raeBup a lupõan, "sharper 
than a razor was the edge of their shins," Battle of .1laglt Rath, 
1),20; mlpe menman, "madness of mind," Id., p. 32. 
The following names of places (which want the plural number, 
p 
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except apa, which makes alpne) belong to this declension: aUJll, 
Scotland; apa, the island of Aran; L701U
e, Teltown, in :Meath; 
elpe, Ir('land; RaOlpe, Reelion, in the county Kildare; and alma, 
Allen, in Kildare; which make in the genitive singular, aLban, 
aJ1an, L701Uceann, elpeann, RaOlpeann, alman; and in the da- 
tive, aLbam, apam, L7m ll
mn, elpmn, RaOlpmn, almam. 
[aëa, a duck, makes na laëan in the genitive singular and geni- 
tive plural, and laëum in the nominative plural; cu, a greyhound, 
with its compounds, makes, gen. sing. con, dat. sing. com, and 
nom. pI. comce; bpó, a quern, or handmill, bpón, bpóm, bpóm
e; 
bo, a cow, l10, bom, ba, and dat. pI. bUQJ5, as lán oe 5uQJ5, 
ocur ðPOI
15, ocur 
ámcI5, " full of cows, flocks, and herds."- 
Battle of 

Iagh Rath, p. 80. 
There are a few nouns which some Irish writers inflect as if 
they belonged to this declension, while others inflect them as if 
they belonged to the fourth, as FIle, a poet; m-npa, an elegy; 
beara, life; aTlO, a charioteer; bJOò5a, an enemy; pI, a king; 
and a few others, but the inflections of these nouns are not settled, 
and have been inflected differently by the best Irish writers, for 
example, one writes pí, a king, pli;', and preserves that form un- 
altered throughout the singular number; another makes p1 in the 
nominative, pl
 in the genitive, and pl
i-e in the plural, while a 
third, for the sake of distinction, writes pí in the nom. sing., pl
 in 
the gen. sing., pío
a in the nom. p1., and na p í0 5 in the gen. pI. 
Some write beara, life, in the nom. sing., beaiaò in the gen. sing., 
and bearmö in the dat. sing.; while others write beaia through- 
out all the cases of the singular. 
The nOlln capa, a friend, makes capao in the gen. sing., capam 
in the dZlt.sing., and cOJpoe in the nom. pl., as m h-mrc'ò capao ap 
ëapam, "it is not the request of a friend from a friend."-Battle 
qf Jlagh Rath, p. 106. And in like manner are inflected bpá
a, 
the neck; Nuaòa, a man's name; Lut some writers make these 
bpúi;'UJo, Nuaoar, in tht: nominative singular. Such nouns are 
therefore unsettled as to the fOrIllS of their nominative singular and 
inflections; poets have always used such of the forms as answered 
their measures and rhymes. 
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OF IHREGULAR SLï3STANTIVES. 


Thc following nouns are quitc irrcguhu', and do not 
l))'opcrly come undcr any of the abovc dcclcnsions, viz., 
010, God; lá, a day; cnu, a nut; ua, or 0, a grand- 
son; EO, a javelin; mt, a mouth; caolla, a shcep ; cpó, 
a hovel; tpú, the womb; bean, a woman; ceo, a fog; 
cpé, clay; which are declincd as follows: 
'Dla, masc., God. 


SINGULAR. 
Nom. blU. 
Gen. be. 
Dat. bw. 
V oc. a t>hé, or bhla. 


PLURAL. 
Nom. bee, or t>élre. 
Gen. bla, or bélreaó. 
Dat. t>éIB, or t>élrIB. 
V DC. a bhee, or bhé Ii-e. 


lá, masc., a day. 


SINGULAR. 
Nom. Lá. 
Gen. Lae, or LaOi. 
Dat. Lá, or Ló. 
V oc. a Lá, Lae, or tao I. 


PLURAL. 
Nom. Luera, or táli'e. 
Gen. taeraó, or Lálre. 
Dat. LaermB, or Lilli-lB. 
V oC. a Laera, or Lán
'e. 


{,álre is the form of the nominative plural generally found in 
good manuscripts, but Laera is also to be met with; and in the 
spoken language in most parts of .:\Iunster it is made t(10run
u.- 
See Lynclt's Introduction to tlte Irish Language, p. 9. It is 
sometimes made Láli'e in the genitive plural, without the characte- 
ristic termination ao, as pér an OIbplUi;uó romemnwt ré Lál
he, 
"after the glorious work of six days,. "-Battle of ",'luglt Ratlt, 
p.94. 
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SI NGU LA R. 
Nom. eno. 
Gen. eno, enUl. 
Dat. eno, cnu. 
Voc. a ëno, ënUl. 


Cno, rnasc., a nut. 
PLURAl". 
Nom. enoa, ena, enal. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Voc. 


enoó, enuó. 
enomß, enmß. 
a enoa. 


0, or Ua, rnasc., a grandson, or descendant. 
SINGUl.AR. PLURAl"" 
Nom. 0, or uo:. Nom. uf, f. 
Gen. U1, or 1. Gen. ua. 
Dat. 0, ua. Dat. u Iß, Iß. 
V oc. a U1, or a í. V oc. 0: U1, or 0:1. 
The Vocative is generally UI, as a U1 ammlpeaeh, "0 grand- 
son of Ainmire," Battle of Magh Batlt, p.14; a U1 Ruöpmi;e, 
"0 descendant of Rudhraighe," Id., p. 204. 
(Sa, rnasc., a spear, or javelin. 
SINGUl"AR. PLURAL. 
Nom. òa. Nom. òaol, òaei'a, ò a01 i'e. 
Gen. òaf, òa01. Gen. òai-, òaei'aó, ò a01 i'eaó. 
Dat. òa, õm. Dat. òaolß, òaei'mB, Ò a01 i'Iß. 
V oc. a 'Ë)a, i;a01. V oc. i;aei-o:, i;a01i'e. 
This noun is also correctly written òai', in the nominative, but 
in ancient manuscripts òa occurs more frequently, as ÒO p01Be 
epú a epiól FOP pfno In i;ai, "so that his heart's blood was on 
the head of the javelin," Battle of Magh Rath, p. 36; Fopòum 00 
òm, "a cast of a javelin," Annals of Tiglternach, ad. an. 234. 


mi, fern., a month. 
SINGULAR. PLURAl.. 
Nom. mt Nom. miora. 
Gen. miora, mir. Gen. m10r. 
Dat. mlr, mt Dat. mforaJß, mira, mifl1. 
Voc. a 1111. Voc. a míora. 
a meóon mfr mm, "in the middle of the month of May," 
Battle of .;
Iagh Rath, p. 106; Fp1 rpi mira, ld., p.24. 
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Caopa, feln., a shcep. 
SI
GULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. caopa. Nom. ca01p'
. 
Gen. oaorae. Gen. caorae. 
Dat. caora. Dat. caoremB. 
Voc. ('( Caoru. Voc. a eaorea. 
bpú, fem., the womb. 
SI
GULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. bJ1u. Nom. br onna . 
Gen. bronn, or brumne. Gen. br onn . 
Dat. bromn. Dat. bronnmB. 
Voc. a Bru. Voc. a Bronna. 
bean, fem., a woman. 


SI
GULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. bean. Nom. mnå. 
Gen. mná. Gen. ban. 
Dat. mnaOl. Dat. mnmB. 
Voc. a Bean. Voc. a mnå. 


Ceo, a fog, Blakes c1ac in thc genitive singular; 
cpé, clay, makes cp1a1h; and cpó, a hut, luakcs gcn. 
sing. cpaOl, and nom. pI. cpa01te u . 


CHAPTER III. 


ADJECTIVES. 



 


SECTION I.-Declensions of Nouns AqjeclÏL'e. 


THERE are four declensions of adjectives, which are 
determined by the characteristic vowel, thus: 


U Keat. Rist., p.9--1-. 
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FIRST DECLERSION. 
Adjectives ending in consonants, and having their 
characteristic vowel broad, are of the first declension, 
and are inflected, in the masculine gender, like the first 
declension of substantives, except that they always form 
the plural hy adding (1. In the feminine they are de- 
clined like the second declension of substantives. 


Example.-móT" great. 
Singular. 


MASC. 
N 0111. móp. 
Gen. mÓlp. 
Dat. móp. 
Y oc. mÓlp. 


F E
I. 
Nom. móp. 
Gen. mÓlpe. 
Dat. mÓlp. 
Y oc. 111Óp. 


Plural. 


Nom. TT'IOpa. 
Gen. móp. 
Dat. mópa. 
V oc. mópa. 


Nom. mópa. 
Gen. móp. 
Dat. mópa. 
Y oc. mópa. 


A few dissyllabic words of this declension are contracted in the 
genitive singular of the feminine, and in the nominative plural, as 
uurat, noble, UG1rte; umat, humble, mTT,te, un-.tct; peamap, fat, 
penÝ1pe, pemÏ1pu; and some others. 
The initial letter of the adjective, if an aspirable 
consonant, lllust be aspirated in the nominative, dative, 
and vocative of feminines, and in the genitive and da- 
tive, and vocative singular, and nOll1illative plural of 
masculines. 'Vhen the article is expressed, the genitive 
plural of the suhstantive, and its adjective, suffers eclipsis, 
and the dative singular of the substantive, as already 
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remarked, suffers eclipsis after all the simple prepositions, 
except be and bo; and in this case also the initial of 
the adjective is eclipsed as well as that of the substan- 
tive, as o'n m-balle s-céabna, from the same town. 
In ancient Irish manuscripts the dative plural of adjectives, as 
well as of substantives, often terminates in .B, or mB. This termi
 
nation is very generally used in the old Irish historical tale called 
Taill Bo Cuuilgne, of which there is a good copy presen-ed in 
Leab!tllr na h- Uidllri, and sometimes also in the Battle of .JIagh 
Ruth, as te h-opoGlb Imt;pomGlB, "with heavy sledges," p. 238; 
oorbelP a 01 bOlrr 1m C101b Lecmb, "be places his two palms on his 
fICO cheeks;' Cor. Gloss., voce Imbor FOP or nae . It is occasion- 
ally used even by the Four .L
Iasters, as in the following passage, 
at the year 1597: Ro òaBrat; bla {,uam, bla mmpt;, aòur bl a 
Ceuo!Jom aiS OIúßpaëúó an Balle 00 ëaopGlß t;pomwB, t;opann- 
mópmß t;emnt;l;5e a òonnaóGlB òui'-áflOGlB, i. e. "on Monday, 
Tuesday, and 'Vednesday they continued to shoot at tbe castle with 
fiery heavy balls from their loud-roaring guns." 
This termination is, bowe\er, never found in modern Irish 
books, and no trace of it is discoverable in the spoken language of 
the present day, except when the adjective is put substantively, as 
00 boër:mB, to the poor, &c. 
Some writers form the plural of adjectives of this declension 
like that of substantives of the first declension, as in the Battle of 
.1Iaglt Rath, p. 22: áp Lm ImpernGlt Flpu epenn Impl," for the 
men of Ireland will be quarrelsome at it;" but no trace of this mode 
of inflection is found in the spoken language.-See Syntax. 


SECOXD DECLE:NSIO
. 
Adjectives ending in consonants, and having their 
characteristic vowel small, belong to this declension. 
The genitive singular fcminine, and nominative plural 
of both genders are formed by po
tfixing e to the nomi- 
native singular. Thc gClliti\"e singular masculine never 
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takes any terminational change, as in the following 
example : 


E:cample.-min, smooth. 
Singular. 


MASC. FEM. 
Nom. mfn. Nom. mm. 
Gen. mfn. Gen. mine. 
Dat. mfn. Dat. ,hfn. 
Voc. mín. Voc. mfn. 


Plural. 


Nom. mfne. 
Gen. mfn. 
Dat. mfne. 
Voc. mfne. 


Nom. míne. 
Gen. mín. 
Dat. míne. 
Voc. míne. 


Some dissyllabic nonns of this declension are contracted in the 
genitive singular feminine, and in the nominative plural of both 
genders, as m1"1r, sweet, gen. sing. fern. m1lre; aOlòmn, delight- 
ful, gen. sing. fern. a01òne; úlumn, beautiful, gen. sing. fem. állne, 
and sometimes á1 Ue. 


THIRD DECLENSION. 
To this declension belong all adjectives terminating 
ill amal1; they suffer syncope and take a broad increase 
in the genitive singular and nominative plural of both 
genders, and in the dative and vocative plural of both 
genders. 


Example.-(jeanmal1, lovely. 
Singular. 


JlfASC. 
Nom. òeanammt. 
Gen. i;eanam to. 
Dat. i;eanmnml. 
Y DC. i;eanam01l. 


FEM. 
Nom. i;t:anama1t, 
Gen. òeanam 10. 
Dat. i;eanam01L. 
V OC. i;e((nammt. 


. 
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Plural. 


"foUSC. 
Nom. (i)eanam La. 
Gen. òeanammt. 
Dat. (i)eanam La. 
V oc. i;eonam La. 


FEM. 
Nom. òeanam t(1. 
Gen. òeonammt. 
Dat. òeanmhta. 
V oc. õeanam La. 


FOURTII DECLENSION. 
This declension comprises all adjectives ending in 
vowels. They have no terminational change in the 
modern language v . 
E.rample.-Donct, miserable. 
Singular. 


MASC. FEM. 
N om. bona. N om. bona. 
Gen. bona. Gen. bonlt. 
Dat. bona. Dat. bona. 
Yoc. 60na. Voc. bona. 



ECTlO
 2.-Adjectivcs declined ll:itlt l\Tolln.
. 


Adjectives beginning with mutable consonants are 
aspirated in the nominative singular feminine and in the 
genitive singular masculine, and also in the vocative 
singular of both genders; also in the nominative plural 
masculine if the noun ends in a consonant. ''''"hen the 
article is expressed some writers aspirate and eclipse the 


v The only exception in the 
modern language is the word 
t:;en
, hot, which makes t:;eó in 
the pluraL In the ancient lan- 


guagc some exceptions to this 
rule may be met with, as beo, 
living, gen. sing. b1, as in mac 
be 1)1, t;on of the living God. 


=II: Q 
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adjective like the substantive to which it belongs; hut 
this, although perhaps more correct, is not general in 
the written or spoken language. 


EXAl\IPI,ES OF A SUBSTANTIVE DECLINED WITH ITS ADJECTIVE. 


Feap rpéan (masc.), a puissant man. 


SINGULA R. 
N om. an reap t:péan. 
Gen. un FIP i-pém. 
Dat. ó'n B-reap i-péan, or b-t:péan. 
VOc. a F'P i'pém. 


PLURAl,. 
Nom. na r'p ipéana. 
Gen. no B-renp b-t:péon. 
Dat. ó na reapmB i'péona. 
V OC. a Feapa t:péana. 


SÚlt i>ollm (fem.), a blue eye. 


SINGULAR. 
Nom. an t:-rú1t <sopm. 
Gen. na rúLa òU1pme. 
Dat. bo'n t:-rú,t <SU1pm. 
V oc. a rÚ1t <sopm. 


PLURAL. 
Nom. na rÚILe òopma. 
Gen. na rút n-òopm. 
Dat. bO na rU1lJB òopma. 
V DC. a rÚ1te borma. 


The late Mr . James Scurry, in his Review of Irish Grammars, pu b- 
lished in vol. xv. of the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 
p. 50, says, that "the dative singular of the adjective should be 
eclipsed, instead of being aspirated, when the article is used, except 
m or r followed by any consonant, except t, n. or p, as bo'n B-reap 
m-bpea
, &c. In the plural number, the genitive masculine and 
feminine must suffer eclipsis, instead of aspiration, as na m-ban 
m- b r ea6 ; and the genitive singular masculine must not be eclipsed, 
but aspirated, as an bUine 6obpónmë, an F'P Bpeai; ; and it retains 
its natural power in the genitive feminine, as na bo báme." The 
critic is here generally correct, but he should have acknowledged 
that, in most parts of Ireland, the preposition bO causes aspiration, 
and that some writers aspirate the dative or ablative after the ar- 
ticle, as LaHTI p1r an é5happan apb, "npar Garranard." -Duald 
]'Iae Fi1'bis, Tribes, 
'c., of Hy-Fiadl1'adt, p.33G. It should be re- 
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marked here, that consonants are aspirated in the plural merely 
for the sake of euphony, and not to distinguish the gender; for 
whenever the noun to which the adjective belongs terminates in 
a vowel, the initial consonant of the adjecti"e retains its natural 
sound, as ceotcn bmne, sweet melodies. nut when the plural of 
the nonn tt'rminates in a consonant, then the initial of the adjective 
is a
pirated, as rIp mópu, great men. In the genitive plural, when 
the article is expressed, the initial of the adjective is generally 
t>clipsed, as well as that of the noun, as. ceannl1r na ò-COlò 
Ò-CO'Ò'06, "the sovereignty of the five provinces," I{"{'{tf. Hist., 
p. 22; Ó Sh1On01nn na n- ò app6a n-7)tan, "from the Shannon of 
fine fields," It/., p. 2-1; a ò-c1Onn reaci' m-bha6nu n-ðeò, "at 
the end of seventeen years," Id., p. 35; cean7)at nn ò-Cl11ò ò-cuot, 
"the fettering of the five smalls," Id., p. 79; bun na m-bon 
n-ðaep, "the fate or lot of the bondwomen," Cor. Gloss., 'L'oce 
Cumat. And when the adjective begins with a vowel, it has n 
prefh:ed, as na ö-reap n-útumn, of t4e fair men. Some writers 
also eclipse the initial of the adjective, as well as that of the noun 
to which it belongs, in the dative or ablative case, when tlU' article 
is expressed, as CI7) por u7)ðap O1te pe Seancur ap an Ò-CorilOJP- 
10m Ò-ceuðna, "another historical author agrees with the same 
computation," Keat. Hist., p. 27; p1r an ö-peap Ò-CPIi'If\ ò-com- 
tán, "with the fiery portly hero," Ill., p. 45; ðap roi'pUll) ap an 
ð-t=umn ð-t=pem, "as he bathed in the mighty flood," Id., ihid. ; 
'ran ö-rOJPò e ò- caOit 
é1ð lr In OJòem, "in the narrow sea which 
goes into the ocean," Id., p. 29. 'Yhen the noun begins with a 
vowel, and the adjective with a consonant, the n is not prefixed to 
the noun, because the n of the article is enough to answer the 
sound, as a;1) fO map il ò reancau)e OIte te1r an álp10m ò-céuðna, 
"thus another historian agrees with the same computation," Id., 
ibid. 'Yhere it is to be observed that, according to the strict 
grammatical principle, te1r an álp10nl ò-CeUðTìa should be te1r an 
n-álplom ò-ceuðna. But there are some who think that in this, 
and such similar sentenct>s, the n belongs to tbe initial vowel of 
the noun, and that the a stands for the article; and that it should 
therefore be printed te1r a' n-álp1Onl ò-ceuðna : [lnd doubtlessly 
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this would represent the grammatical principle with sufficient clear- 
ness, though it would perhaps be better to use the n of the article 
dnd the vocal prefix, or eclipsing n, together. \Vhen the substan- 
tive begins with a consonant, and the adjective with a vowel, the 
euphonic n is placed before the adjective by some writers, and as 
often omitted by others. \Vhen the initial of the adjective is r 
pure, some writers prefix t= to it in the dative or ablative, as 'r an 
ðonwn t=-rOlp, in the eastern world. 
\Vhen the substantive and adjective both begin with consonants 
admitting of eclipsis, some will eclipse both in the articulated 
dative, or ablative singular, as o'n b-popt= nòLan, from the fine 
bank, or fort; while others will eclipse the substantive, and aspi- 
rate the adjective, as ar an n-é5pé1ò mea6ón015, .1. Migdonia, po 
i;tuwr papr.alón, "from Middle Greece, i. e. Migdonia, Partholan 
set out." Keat. Hist., p. 30. 
Some writers aspirate the articulated dative of the noun, and 
eclipse the adjectives belonging to it, as 1r m popt= 1Oi:--
lan nòopm 
nò le , "in the fair-landed, blue, fair port," Id., p. 31. But this is 
very irregular, and not to be imitated. 
Mr. Scurry was of opinion that the analogies of the language 
declared for eclipsis in this instance, and that Irish scholars should 
agree in adopting it. But he had no reason for this but the 
following, which he often stated to the writer, namely, that the 
adoption of eclipsis in this instance would tend to make the lan- 
guage regular, and more easily learned, and that eclipsis tends to 
give more nerve and strength to the language than aspiration; for 
example, that ðo'n B-reap (do'n 'Car), to the man, as it is spoken in 
the county of Kilkenny, preserves more of the root of the word 
and of the force of the language than ðo'n FlOP (do'n ir), or ðo'n 
Feap (do'll ar), as spoken in other parts of Ireland. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that ðo'n F10p, or ðo'n reap, is more sup- 
ported by the authority of the written language, and more general 
in the living language throughout Ireland.-See the Syntax. 
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EXAMPLE OF AN ADJECTIVE BEGINNING WITH A VOWEL DE- 
CLINED WITII A SUBSTANTIVE. 


alU állb (fem.), a high cliff. 


SIXGULAR. 
Nom. an 01 U ópo. 
Gen. na h-OIUe ólpoe. 
Dat. o'n 01 U OIpO. 
V oc. a 01 U ópo. 


PLURAL. 
Nom. OIU-ce ópoa. 
Gen. na n-a1U n-ópo. 
Dat. 00 na h-OIU-clb apoa. 
V oc. a 01 U-ce ópoa. 


The late :Mr. Scurry, already referred to, was of opinion that, 
according to the analogy of this language, the articulated dative 
or ablative singular should be always eclipsed when beginning 
with a consonant, and should have n prefixed when with a vowel, 
and that we should.write oo'n n-OIU n-óIJm, not oo'n OIU ÓlpO, as 
laid down in the text. But the writer, after a careful investigation 
of ancient and modern manuscripts, and of the spoken Irish lan- 
guage in every part of Ireland, has not been able to find any 
authority for this mode of inflection; although it must be acknow- 
ledged that some writers frequently prefix n to adjectives begin- 
ning with vowels, not only in the dative or ablative, but even in 
the nominative. 


SECTION 3.- The Degrees of Comparison. 


There are in this, as well as in all languages, three 
degrees of comparison, the positive, the comparative, 
and the superlative. 
The form of the adjective to express the compara- 
tive degree is the same as that which denotes the super- 
lative, and they are distinguished from each other by 
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the structure of the sentence w : In the 1110dern language 
the form of the adjective, which denotes these degrees, 
in all regular adjectives, including even those termi- 
nating in arnall, is like the genitive singular feminine, 
as beal, white; nlor b11e, whiter; an pOb 1l" bl1e'r 
an boman, the whitest thing in the world. 
In all perfect sentences the comparative is usually followed by 
10ná, than, and when preceded in the sentence by any verb, except 
the assertive verb lr, it has nfor prefixed. The superlative is 
preceded by the article, as in the French language, or the assertive 
verb Ir, and followed by such words or phrases as oe, or 00, of; 
a mearÒ, amongst; ar bn
', in the world, in existence; as t:á r é 
nfor mitre IOná mIl, it is sweeter than honey, or lr mItre é ,oná 
m,l; t:atam Ir frle It:ep oá iatarÏ1 'I; á'poe, "lpwer land between 
two higher lands, Cor. Gloss., 'Cuce 6t=apce; an lá Ir òloppa 
'ran m-btJaòam, " the shortest day in the year;" 'r t=ú 'r állne oe 
rimálB, " thou art the fairest of women;" 61l11U 00 þermB oomam 
00, 1t:ep oellB ocur oecett=, "he was the fairest of the men of the 
world, both in his countenance and attire," Id., 'Voce Pputt; ó'n 
oat:h 'r mpe;5òa nommat=up, "it is named after the most remark- 
able colour," Id., 'Voce (5abup; map Ir repr po réocroap, " as best 
they were able," Battle of .lJIagh Rath, p. 222. 
When the assertive verb 'r, or ar, begins the sentence, nlOf can- 
not be used, as 'r reapp mé 10na iu, I am better than thou. The 
particle nfor is a contraction of the noun nf, or nfò, a thing, and the 
assertive verb 1f, and is often found written as two words in very an- 
cient manuscripts, as òlÒ OIpCInO rfper nf lr mó, " though a prince 


W This appears a defect in the 
language, but it should be borne 
in mind that the Irish is not more 
defective in this particular than 
the French, in which no change 
takes place in the adjective to 
denote either the comparative or 
superlative degree, and where the 


Englishman says gmnd, grander, 
grandest, the Frenchman says 
grand, plus grand, Ie plus grand, 
the superlative being distin- 
guished from the comparative by 
the prefixed article and the defi- 
nitive phrase which follows in 
the sentence. 
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should ask more," Poem attributed to St. Colu112bkille, preserved 
in H. 3. 18, p. 320. It is sometimes written mar, mra, and m- 
Bur. The preterite form of Ir is also often found after ni, as in the 
following sentence: Ráu>1O na ROrl1ána1<S piu ann fin Jap na 
B-FuProcc OÓIB, nacap rocap OÓIB Féin ceace ap eacepa ní ba 
mó o'á ;s-ea5p1J
ai>, "the Romans then said to them, after having 
relieved them, that it was no advantage to themselves to come any 
more upon an expedition to relieve them," Keat. His!., p. 206 ; 
an 
(1n 00 ió;Spai> ni ba mo 00 i>eunmÍ1," when he desired to do 
more," Id., p. 121.-See the Syntax, Part II., Sect. 2, for the con- 
struction of the comparatives. 
Another form of the comparative in eep, or t:lp, frequently 
occurs in ancient manuscripts, but of which no trace is observable 
in the present spoken language. The following examples of its use 
will give the learner. a sufficient idea of its nature and construction: 
oUlBlcep óp pmo a Flaeat, "yellower than gold n'cre the points of 
his teeth," Cor. Gloss., voce PruU; meolcep oopna mo
m) a 
öupna, "larger than the fists of slaves '/vere his fists;" Id.; ;Sllecep 
roconaö a larraJp rlUm, " brighter than burning firewood n'as its 
flame," Id. voce poconnao ; Ir õlwrOlp buõa mo ala rú,1, Ir oubl- 
i'lp opU1m In oaít In e-rU1t aile, "bluer than the hyacinth n'as 
the one eye, blacker than the back of the beetle was the other eye," 
Leabhar na Huidltri; epl mile eeot n-examalt eeè oen clar- 
rac FIt oe claJreeeut Imme, oeur bmmchep Ileheolu oomam 
eeè eeot po lel
h OIbrme, "three hundred different kinds of music 
in each choir which chants music around him; sweeter than the 
various strains of the world is each kind of them," Visio Adam- 
nani, Leabhar Brulc, foI. 127, b, b; oeur no tJn;soír pplr In co- 
pam éene mópa, ba meOicep eolpi'QJ;S plrmo eeë éene OIb, and 
large salmons used to leap the weir, "larger than bull heifers each 
salmon of them" (H. 2. 16. p. 392.) ba ;Sllti'ap rneaëca a ëupp, ba 
oep;salcep lo'rl eopera a c5nU1r, "whiter than snow reas his body, 
ruddier than the flame the sheen of his cheek," Vito JIoling; ba 
l)ltlrlot1 rneac
a a rÚ11e a;sur a B-Flacla, a;sur ba oUl5li,op ;suat 
l)a50nn ;sac baU elte oí05, "whiter than snow their eyes and their 
teeth, and blacker than the smith's coal every other part of them," 
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Keat. Hist., p. 149. The reader is also referred to Observations 
on the Gælic Language, published in the Transactions of the Gælic 
Society of Dublin, pp. 36, 37, and to the Battle of Magh Rath, 
published by the Irish Archæological Society, pp. 20, 64, where 
several other examples of this form of the comparative degree will 
be found. This form comprises in it the force of the conjunction 
toná, than, or of the ablative case in Latin; thus, 'btlti'ep rneaëca 
expresses the same idea as níor 'bIte IOná rneacca, whiter than 
snow, candidior niveo \Vhen the noun following this comparative 
is of the feminine gender it is always in the dative or ablative, from 
which it is quite clear that the construction is the same as that of 
the Latin, when the ablative case is used after the comparative; 
thus, l)llti-ep l)étr, whiter than the swan, is of the same construc- 
tion as candidior cycno. 
Sometimes the preposition FPt is placed after this form of the 
adjective and between it and the noun, in which case it expresses a 
comparison of equality, as l)twrlclp rpl bUl)a, green as the hyacinth; 
me01cep rpl mutba 01 cappatc, large as a mass of a rock. Some 
Irish grammarians, as the late Mr. Scurry, and from him the ano- 
nymous author of an Irish Grammar lately published in Dublin, 
have attempted to account for this form by stating that it is an 
amalgamation of an abstract noun formed from the adjective and 
the preposition cap, beyond; so that according to them l)llti'ep 
l)pém, when properly analysed, and literally translated, would be 
"a brightness beyond, i. e. exceeding the sun." In my opinion, 
however, this conjecture is far from being true, for the prepo- 
sition rpl, the té of the moderns, which is often found imme- 
diately following this form, shews that cep could not be a preposition, 
but that it must be regarded as a termination of the adjective, like 
the English ter in better, and the Greek 'TSpøç. Haliday, who had 
some acquaintance with the Persian language, thinks that it is the 
same as the Persian comparative in tar, as khub, khubtar, fairer, 
which he supposes cognate with the Irish caem, cOlmi',p. For a 
curious disquisition on the terminations of the comparative degree 
in general, the reader is referred to " The English languag(>," by 
Professor Latham, C. viii. p. 235, et sequent. 
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The signification of the adjective is heightened by 
various particles prefixed,. as ré1Jl, }lÓ, FíO}l, an, Í1p, 
&c., but these do not constitute degrees of comparison, 
or, at least, what is understood by the term in the 
grammars of other languages. 
Hence the Rev. Paul O"Brien is mistaken in his notion that the 
bards, "in the glow of poetic rapture, upon the common superla- 
tive raised a second comparative and superlative, and on tbe second 
also raised a third comparative and superlative." This, however, 
is an error of the grammarian's own judgment, founded in igno- 
rance of the philosophy of language. \Ve might as well call such 
phrases in Latin, as valde bonum, facile p1"illceps, 
'c. second com- 
pamtives or superlatives. 
The preposition be, of, is often postfixed to the 
comparative form of the adjective, so as to form a syn- 
thetic union with it; thus, 'b111bc, the whiter of; r1((lbe, 
the longer of; Fepp'Oe, the better of. 
This should not be considered a second form of the compara- 
ti\e, as Stewart, and from him Haliday, have stated, but a mere 
idiomatic junction of oe, i. e. oe é, of it, with the comparative form 
of the adjective, which has nothing to do with the nature of the 
adjective more than if it were separated from it, for 11' reppoe iu 
I 
fin, "thou art the better of that," can bear to be resolved to 
11' repp t;U oe I'm, es melius tu de eo, from which we clearly per- 
ceive that reppoe is not a second form of the comparativedegree.- 
See the Syntax, Part II., Sect. 2. 
'Vhen adjectives are compounded with particles, or 
other adjectives, the prefixed word or particle aspirates 
the initial consonant (if aspirable) of the word to which 
it is prefixed, as rá}l-mcut, exceedingly good; Fíp--Sl1c, 
truly cunning, or acute. 
O'
lolIoy and O'Brien, both natives of ::\IeatIJ, have made an 
R 
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exception to this rule, but it is at present general in the south 
and west of Ireland. The local exceptions, which are chiefly made 
for the sake of euphony, shall be pointed out in the Syntax, and in 
Chap. X., treating of derivation and composition. 


The following adjectives are irregular in their com- 
parison; that is, they do not form their comparatives 
like the genitive singular feminine of their positives: 


PÐSITIVE. 


beu;s, little, 
Faoa, long, 
pupur, or } 
eas y 
upur, , 
Fo;Sur, near, 
;seapp, short, 
;Sap, near, 
mmi, or } d 
. g OO , 
oea ö , 
mmlC, often, 
móp, great, 
ole, bad, 
.::eli, hot, 
lomoa, many, 


x Cor. Gloss., voce a 1p. 
Y Keat. Hist., p. 160. Neora, 
though not used in the present 
spoken language, is of frequen t 
occurrence in all the Irish 1\188., 
as apa mpi'lp ar nerra 00 
elpmn, "Arrt airthir is the near- 
est to Ireland."-Cor. G1088., in 
voce alp. 
z beae: lr é tuam ar oeaeh 
b01 a n- JOpdlOp eoppa, Cm.. 
Gloss., voce manannan. 
a ù uea rr\1onea 00 r mmoo 


COMPARATIVE. 


nfor luga. 
nfor Fame, or rIO, or rípex. 


níor ura, or Fura. 


níor F01;Sf e , or F 01 f;Se, nearaY. 
níof ;SlOppa. 
níor ;S01pe. 


níof Feåpp, or oeaeh z . 


nfor mlOnea 8 . 
níor mó. 
níor meara. 
nfof ceo. 
níof ba, more b . 
níor ,::úfca, or roorõa, sooner c . 


U1pie, "as often as he used to 
play upon it," Ileat. Hist., p. 
71 ; ap a mlOnca 00 Be1p10o 
bua10 ;S-eOr1i01p, Keat. Hist., 
p. 72; ap a menC1, Cor. Gloss., 
voce Clm. 
b Battle of 1\Iagh Rath, p. 204. 
c Id., p. ] 2; written roofó a , 
by Keat. in Hist., p. 50; but 

úrca in the Battle 0/ }'fagltRath, 
p.12. The word has no positive 
in the modern language; luai' 
is now used to signify 800n. 
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SECTION 3.- Of Jt.rT"wneral ___ldjectiL'es. 
As the cardinal and ordinal numbers have an influ- 
ence on the nouns with which they are connectcd, a list 
of them is here subjoincd. In the ordinals the sub- 
::;talltive is placed between the unit and the decimal. 


CARDINAL. ORDINAL. 
1. aon, éan, as aon cor, one 1st. céao, as an céao co
. 
foot. 
2. 00, 'Öá, 01, as 'Öá cOlr. 2nd. oapa, or ránmrce, as an 
oara cor r . 
3. rpi, ceopa g , as cri cora. 3rd. cpear, as an rpear cor. 
4. ceaimp, celire, celi'eopa, 4th. ceai'pari'IQ'Ö, as an ceaipa- 
as celipe cora. ma'Ö cor. 
5. CÚlò, as c{Jlò cora. 5th. cÚlòea'Ö, as an CÚlòea'Ö cor. 
6. r é , as ré cora. 6th. relrea'Ö. 


d In ancient 1\188., céo, cá- 
nUlrre, rper, are used for the 
modern céao, oapa, cpear, as 1 n 
ceo lélm cpa po lmõ nip bo mó 
Leo h-é ná plach pop bemn 
cnUlcc; an lélm cánUlrce po 
linò m þacaoar eClp h-é, ocur 
ni reamcap Inn a nelJ1) no'n a 
calum 00 COlt); an rpear lélm 
umorpo po lIn5 Ir ano 00 rala 
h-e rop ('wreal nO cillt, "after 
the first bound he made, he ap- 
peared no larger to them than a 
hawk on the summit of a hill; 
after the second, they saw him 
not at all, and they knew not 
whether he had passed into hea- 
ven or into the earth; by the 
third bound, he landed on the 
cashel [inclosin
 wall] of the 
church," rita .JloliJlg.; ceona, 
the first person, Cor. Gloss., voce 
COR:\L-\.C; amm rln cecna opce 


bOi a n-epino, the name of tbe 
first orce [lap-dog] th:1 t was in Ire- 
land, Cor. Gloss., voce mo ò elme. 
f (7anmrce, Cor. Gloss., voce 
Chi'ap reo. 
g (7eopa is used in the 'best 
1\188. for the modern cpi, when 
the noun is expressed, as ceopa 
pllm In oomaln, .1. hebep ó (5pe- 
Ò Olb , ocur FePòll ó lacmomb 
ocur Ruman 0 (5oeoetu, i. e. 
"the three poets of the world 
were Homer, of the Greeks; Vir- 
gil, of the Latins; and Ruman, of 
the Gaels," Leabltm' Breac, fo1.12, 
a; ap arOlct:' na ceopa a Ipne 
ano, "for there are three 
Arans" [islands], Cor. Gloss., in 
'Coce alp; ceieopa oUllLl pCIJp, 
"four leaves upon him," Id., 'Cuce 
borr; ceopa repba plpa, .1. C)H 
ba pmoa, "three white cows," 
Id., voce Fepb. 
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CARDIl\AL. ORDINAL. 
7. reaët=, as reaët:' ;s-cora. 7th. reaët=mai>. 
. 8. oët=, as oët= ;s-cora. 8th. oën11ai>. 
9. no;, as noí ;s-cora. 9th. noorrlaò, or non-neai>. 
10. oelë, as oelë õ-co]'O. 10th. oeaëmai>. 
11. aon-oéa õ ' as aon-ëor-oéaõ' 11th, aom-nai>- oéa õ ' as an 
t=-aonmai> cor oéa õ . 
12. oo-'Öea?), or oú-oéa õ , as oa 12th. oapa-oéa;s, as an oapa 
ëOlr oéa õ ' cor oéa õ , 
13. t=PI-oéu;S, &c., as t=pí cora 13th. t=pear-oéaò, as an rpear 
oéa õ ' ëor oéa;s. 
It ceai'OIp-oéaõ, &c., as celi'- 14th. ceaiparilOi>-oéa õ ' as an 
1,e cora oéa;s. ceoi'pamai> cor oéa;s. 
15. cú';s-oéa õ , as CÚI Õ cora 15th. cÚI?)eai>-oéa;s, as an CÚI- 
oéa õ ' ;seai> cor oéuò. 
16. re-oéaõ, as ré cora oéa õ ' 16th. relreai>-oéa;S, as an r el - 
reai> cor oéu õ . 
17. reaët=-oéa õ , as reaët= õ-cor a 17th. reaét=móö - oéa;s, as an 
oéa õ . reaét=mai> cor oéa õ . 
18. oct=-oéa õ ' as oët= ;s-cor a 18th. oCt=mái>-oéa õ , as an 
oéa õ . t=-oét=maö cor oéa õ . 
19. noí-oéa;s, as nOl ;s-cor a 19th. naomai>-oéa õ , as an nao- 


rilOi> cor oéa;s. 
20th. Flceai>, as an Flëeai> cor. 
21st. aonmai>-ap Flèm, as an 
t=-aonmai> cor ap Flém. 
22nd. oapa-ap FlëJO, as an oapa 
cor ap FlélO. 
&c. &c. 
30th. t=plOëaoai>, as an t=plOla- 
oaö cor. 
3] s1. ((omnai> ap t=plCëam, as 
an t=-aonmaö cor ap t=pl- 
ocam. 
&.c. &c. &c. &c. 


oéa õ ' 
20. Flce, as Flce cor. 
21. aon a'r Flce, or aon op 
film, as aon cor ap Flcm. 
22. 00 a'r Flëe, as i>a COIl' ap 
FlëJo. 
&c. &c. 


30. r:plOëao, t:'plOca, as l:plOëa 


cor. 


31. aon ap t=plOcam, as aon ëor 
or i'plOcam. 


40. oá FlëlO, or ceuipaëa, cea- -10th. ceoi'paëao((ö, as an ceui- 
ipucao, ceaipoëu cor. puÙmuo cor. 
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CARDHìAL. 
JO. caoòao, caOöl1, as 
caoõa cor. 
60. 
pl FICIÖ, or rearòao, 
rearö a , as rearöl1 
cor. 
70. reaë
mo
a, or reaë
. 
moi;a, as reoë
mo- 
ö a cor. 
80. ceH
pe FIC:10, oë
mo- 
i)ao, oë
motSa, as 
oëcmo
a cor. 
go. noëot>, noëa, as noëa 
cor. 
100. céao, as ceao cor. 


ORDINAL. 
50th. caoòooaö, as an 
caoòuooö cor. 
60th. rearöaoaö, as an 
rearöaoaö cor. 


70th. reac
ri1OSaoaó, as 
an rOaër:ri1O
aooó 
cor. 
80th. oër:mOi)ODaÓ, as an 

-oë
mo5aoaó cor. 


90th. noc.aoaö, as an noc- 
aoaó cor. 
100th. céaoaó, as an céa- 


oaó cor. 
1000. mile, as mile cor. 1000th. mlteaó, as an mi- 
teaó cor. 
1000000. mlUlún, as mlll1ún 1000000th. mlll1úna"Ò, as an 
cor. mll1únuó cor. 
The following nouns are formcd from the ordinals 
up to ten, and applied to persons or personified ohjects 
only: 
'Olar, oil" or belp
, two persons. 
t:;PIÚP, three persons. 
Ceai-pap, four persons. 
C{l1òeap, five persons. 
Selreap, six persons. 
Seacr:ar, or mÓr-relrear (or mÓr-þelreOr, as written III an- 
cient M88.), seven persons. 
Oêr:ap, eight persons. 
Nonbap, nine personi. 
'Oelëlleobap, ten persons. 
These nouns are evidently compounded of the cardinal numbers 
and the word feap, a man; Latin, Ûr; but the idea suggested by 
the masculine noun has been long forgotten, a'S we say ceai-pop 
bun, i. e. four women, f)uatllOl' mulicl'um. 
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'Ve also meet in old manuscripts oéu)e, two things; r:réu)e, 
three things; ceai'ar6a, four things; as oe6e FO)\ mnòa1r, "two 
things SO called," Cor. Gloss., 'Voce Carr:; r:pel6e For o!n(i)mr, 
" three things so called," Id., in voce apr:; cei'epoa For om(i)mr, 
"four things so called," Id., 'Voce C att ; but no trace of such 
words is found in the modern language in any part of Ireland. 
In the old manuscripts, oá and t::p1 make 011) and r:P11) in the 
dative; and f1ée, twenty, and all the decades, make eao in the 
genitive, and 10 in the dative, both in the ancient and modern lan- 
guage. 
The learner should observe that the fonns bÓ, two, 
and ceatalp, four, are never employed when the noun 
is expressed, these forms being used to denote the nUlll- 
bel's two and four in the abstract. . It should be also 
remarked, that Flëe, twenty, and all the lUultiples of 
ten, will have the nouns to which they belong in the 
singular n lUll ber h .-See the Syntax. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF PRONOUNS. 


THERE are six kinds of pronouns, namely, personal, 
possessive, relative, demonstrative, interrogative, and 
indefinite. The two first classes are frequently COlll- 


h Mr. James Scurry, in his Re- 
view of Irish Grammars (Trans- 
actions of the R. 1. A., vol. xv. 
p.5--1), asserts that the noun after 
these cardinal adjectives, when 
multiples of ten, is in the geni- 
tive plural; but this is very 
much to be doubted, for we never 


say F1ée ban, twenty women, nor 
n\lle oaomea6, but Flée bean, 
mite oUine. The fact is, that 
the noun is in the singular form, 
which is a peculiarity in the lan- 
guage, like twenty fiiOt, or fifty 
mile, in vulgar Ellglish.-See 
the Synta.r, Rule 5. 
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pounded with the siluple IJrcpositions, a peculiarity 
which distinguishes this language, and its cognate dia- 
lects, frOlll an the languages of Europe. 


SECTION 1.- Of Personal Pronouns. 
The personal pronouns are those of the first, second, 
and third persons, as mé, I; 'CÍ1, thou; ré, he; r1, she. 
They have a simple and emphatic form, and are thus 
declined: 


SIMPLE FOR:\I. 
Nom. mé, I. 
Gen. mo, mine. 
Dat. omÌ1, to me. 
Ace. mé, me. 


SIMPLE FORlIl. 
Kom. rum, we. 
Gen. Úp, our's, or our. 
Dat. oúmn, to us. 
Ace. mn, or J'mn, us. 


SI
PLE FOR)[. 
K om. t:ú, thou. 
Gen. 00, thine. 
Dat. OU1t::, to thee. 
Ace. i:ú, thee. 
V oc. i:ú, thou. 


me, 1. 
Singular. 
E:\tPHATIC FORl\[. 
Nom. merl, or mire, I myself. 
Gen. mo-ra. 
Dat. oam-ra. 
Ace. merl, or mire. 


Plural. 


E:MPHA TIC PORM. 
Nom. rmne, we ourselves. 
Gen. åp-ne. 
Dat. oúmne. 
Ace. mne, or rlnne. 


'C'ú, thou. 
Singular. 
El\IPHA TIC FORM. 
Nom. t::ura, thou th) self. 
Gen. oo-ra. 
Dat. oun::-re. 
Ace. i:u-ra. 
Voc. i:u-ra. 
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Plural. 


SIl\IPLE FORM. EMPHATIC FORl\I. 
Nom. rIB, you. Nom. T',B-re,you yourselves. 
Gen. Bap, your. Gen. Báp-r a . 
Dat. oa01B, or om, to you. Dat. oa01B-r e , or om-reo 
Acc. lB, or rIB, you. Acc. lB-r e . or r 1B -r e . 
V oC. IB orr,B, you. V oc. lB-r e , or rlB-re. 
8é, he, masc. 
Singular. 
El\IPHA TIC FORM. 


SIMPLE FORM. 
Nom. ré, he. 
Gen. a, his. 
Dat. 00, to him. 
Acc. é, him. 


SE\IPLE FOR::\I. 
Nom. rlOO, they. 
Gen. a, their, their's. 
Dat. OÓIB, to them. 
Ace. laO, them. 


SIMPLE FORM. 
Nom. r í , she. 
Gen. a, her's, or her. 
Dat. 01, to her. 
Acc. í, her. 


Nom. ré-rean, he himself. 
Gen. a-ran. 
Dat. oo-r an . 
Ace. é-r ean . 
Plural. 


EMPHATIC FORl\I. 
Nom. rlao- ran, they themsel ves. 
Gen. a-ran. 
Dat. OÓ1B-r ean . 
Acc. lao-ran. 


81', she, fem. 


El\1PHA TIC FORl\I. 
Nom. r1-re, she herself. 
Gen. a-ran. 
Dat, 01-r ean . 
Acc. l-r e . 


In the plural, r1' is inflected like r é , as in English. 
The word fém, self, is often postfixed to these per- 
sonal pronouns for the sake of emphasis, as mé fém, 
I myself; -CÚ fém, thou thyself; é fél n, he himself, &c. 
It should be here remarked, that é, í, and 100, are used as nomi- 
natives as well as accusatives in the Scotch Gælic; and also in the 
Irish, after the assertive verb II', and after all passive verbs, as 
II' é, it is he; 11' í, it is she; IT' laO, it is they; ba h-é, it was he, &c.; 
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bumkeap é, he is struck; oíbpeaö lao, they were banished. In 
ancient Irish manuscripts these pronouns have h frequently pre- 
fixed, for no apparent grammatical reason, as l:UCrm:: leo co (.ul>alö 
h-é, "they took it with them to Lughaidh," Cor. Gloss., voce 
C01pe õpecam; COlppp1 nlurc, mac Conmre, l:UC onmr h-é a 
õreinu, " Coirpri ðlusc, son of Conaire, ùrought it from Britain," 
Ill., 'l)oce mol> 6lme. And 1'1 'and re are used after the assertive 
verb 11" as Ir rí muro m aelp, "this is the satire," Id., voce OaIpe. 
6aö, or eö, is used for é in such phrases as the following, '1' 
eaö, it is; málreaö, i. e. má '1' eaö, if so-it be; if so. eaö, when 
thus applied, refers to the subject, like the neuter id in Latin, or it 
in English, and may be defined as that form of the pronoun é used 
to refer to a clause of a sentence for its antecedent; but it is never 
used except in connexion with the verb '1', or some particle which 
carries its force, as an eaö, is it? '1' eaö, it is; ní h-eaö, it is not; 
oelplm l)ur ab eaö, I say that it is; n
op B'eaö, it wa
 not; ó naë 
eaö, since it is not. Some think that reaö is the Irish word cor- 
responding with the English word yes; but this is not the fact, for 
reaö is an abbreviation of 11' eaö, which literally means it is. 
The emphatic terminations of the pronouns are variously writ- 
ten in the ancient Irish manuscripts, as mlfl and mer1U, for merl, 
or mire, I; l:Urc:n, for 
ura, thou; erlUm, e1rlOe, or e1f1oem, for 
érean, he; 1rlOe, or IrlOl, for If', she; .ao-rum, or laorom, for 
1aO-ran. The termination rum, or rom, is used after the posses- 
sives, or genitives a, his, her, or their, for the sake of emphasis, 
when the last vowel of the preceding word is broad, as ní patO a 
n-6pmn oún ammt a öún-rum, " there was not in Erin a fort like 
his fort."-Battle of .Z'fIagh Ratll, p. 16. And rlOe, or r mm , 
when the last vowel of the preceding word is small, as 'OuBo1aö 
'Opat a mtnm-rlOe, i. e. "Dubhdiadh the Druid, 'mas his name," 
Ill., p. 46; a i'úll-flum, "his eye," Cor. Gloss
, voce 'Otancechl:. 
The emphatic increase for the first person plural is ne, or m, 
whether the last vowel of the preceding noun be slender or broad, 
I as "noëa n-í m atmrep roòa.1l:er aël: áp nöníompaö-ne, " tempus 
non dividitur sed opera nostra dividuntur."-Book of Rally- 
mote, fo1. 171. And the best writers make the increase of the 
S 
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genitive or possessive of the third person singular, feminine, always 
r1, as a bpem::h-r1, "her award."-Vit. llIoling. 
The substantive is always placed between these genitives, or 
possessives, and their emphatic postfixes, as mo tá1Ï1-ra, my hand; 
a ö-cora-ran, their feet; áp ö-cml1-ne, our heads.-See theSyntaæ. 


SECTION 2.-Possessive Pronouns. 


ì 


The possessive pronouns are the same as the geni- 
tives of the personal pronouns, as above given, viz., mo, 
my; 00, thy; a, his, or her's; áp, our's; oap, yours; 
a, theirs. 
Some Irish grammarians will not allow that they are genitives; 
but it must at least be acknowledged that they are as much geni- 
tives as the English mine, thine, his, our's, your's, their's; but they 
are applied like the Latin meus, tuus, suus, to denote possession; 
and very rarely like mei, tui, sui, &c., to denote passion, though in 
some instances they may admit of a passive meaning, as i'ámJö ré 
o'á rilOpBao, he came to the killing of him., or, he came to lÛs 
killing, i. e. venit ad ejusju[Julationem, 
These pronouns can never stanù alone, like the 
English 'In'ine, thine, &c., without their substantives, i. e. 
we cannot say, "this is mine," lr é 1"0 mo-ra, but the 
noun must be expresseù, as lr é ro mo leaöap-ra, " this 
is my book." 
The word pém, self, is postfixed to the possessive 
as well as to the personal pronouns, for emphasis, as mé 
rém, I myself; mo lám-ra pém, mine own hand. 
In ancient Irish manuscripts this word is written variousl}', 
ré1rm, raòérm, buòém, uoöem, and Looerm; and this variety of 
spelling in no small degree tends to render the language obscure 
and impenetrable to modern Irish scholars. 
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SECTION 3.-0ftlte Belatice Pronouns. 
rrhe relative pronouns used in lllodern Irish arc a, 
who, which, or what; noë, who, which; T1aë, which not; 
and t>á, which sometimes signifies who, which, and 
sometimes of which, of what. 
In the modern language the relative has no genitive form, but 
in the i\ncient manuscripts Ira or 'ra frequently occurs as its geni- 
tive, and we often meet a form which might be called a dative; 
thus: 


Singular and Plural. 
1\" om. a, who, which. 
Gen. Ira, or 'ra, whose, of which. 
Dat. oapb, oanaö, OIanaö, to which. 


The simple relative a sometimes has the force of 
what, t!tat which, or all that, as (( O-FUlt beo be baOl- 
mo, "all that are living of men;u a O-FUlt ó 01tloë 
Nélb '50 h-acll Chat LalËean, "all that is fr0111 Oi- 
leach Neid to Ath Cliath in Leinster i . u 


In the modern language the particle 00, sign of the past tense 
of the verb, and in the ancient manuscripts no, nor, por, &c., often 
stand for the relative, as cmrre:am rior ann ro beaöán 00 öreu- 
ö aJö na nua-é5haU 00 rörioö ap 6lpmn, " we will set down here 
a few of the falsehoods of the modern English who wrote on Ire- 
land," Keat. Hist., p. 3; mmnt:lp m FIP por mctpö, "the people 
of the man whom he had slain," Battle of AIagh Rath, p. 78 ; 
brll)ll: ban-oee no aöpaoír Film, "Brighit, a goddess, whom the 
poets worshipped," Cor. Gloss., 'Voce Õpll)\l:; Ocur Ir é ba bér, 


i Keat. Hist. p. 22. 
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ocur ba oUteai> acu-rum, m can buo rl7) ó UIB NelU m oelrClpC 
no Blao FOP epmo, cumao h-e rl(') Connãëc no Blai> FOP a lánn 
i>elr, " And the custom and law at this time was, that when the 
monarch of Erin was of the southern Hy-Niall, the king of Con- 
naught should sit at his right hand," Battle of .AIagh Rath, p.28. 
In ancient manuscripts the following simple and compound 
fonns of the relative are also frequently fonnd; ooneoch, for noë, 
who, which; an, or In, what, or that which; OJa, for o'á, to or of 
whom, or which; oana, oanai>, manao, for oapb',to whom, or 
which; Ira, whose; 'ra, in whom, or which; nao, or nac, for naë, 
who not, or which not; as in the following examples: ooneoch 
po öem ocur (')emrer, "who have been, or will be born," Id., 
p. 98; amal(')mi>, mac Flaëpach ealòali;, rulC 'Oarl, o'á laBpam 
a rreacnapcur, aòur Qmalömi>, mac 'Oarl Felrm, ooneoë o'þa ö - 
Bwi>rJOm I m-õpeái)mõ, noëa n-rai)am öenealaë aëc Clann 
Fhlpßlrli) (')0 ceaëcap oíoB, "from Amhalgaidh, the son of Fiachra 
Ealgach, son of Dathi, of whom we have just spoken, and Amhal- 
gaidh, the son of Dathi himself, 'lVllOm we left in Bregia, I find no 
descendants, except the Clann-Firbis, who descend from either of 
them," Tribes and Customs of Hy-Piaeltracll" p. 100; caPò aô 
na cpí cplëa cmp, ooneoch po b'Feapp 1m t:'empwi;, "there were 
offered him the three eastern cantreds, the best 'lvlâeh are around 
Tara," Battle of ]jIagh Rath, p. 132; r o FJOIP Japam In 00 rli)e- 
naô ano, " he then knew 'lV/wt was done there," Cor. Gloss., 'Voee 
omlt::nz;; ní malr an 00 òní, ol paopUJc, "what thou dost is not 
good, said Patrick," Leabhar Breae, fo1. 15, b, a; oanao amm, 
"cui nomen est," Battle of Magh Rath, p. 104; Ir e an c-ápo- 
Flmr Ua ammlpech ctJrap oana craeB cOJBneara po pálôrmmap 
pomamo, Ira önrc ocur ömm, ocur (')mrceo, 1ra blai>, ocur bwi>, 
ocur beoòaëc, Ira etoi' &c., moerr:ar annro booearca, "the mo- 
narch, the grandson of Ainmire, whose genealogy we have given 
above, is the prince 'lVhose renown and achievements, and feats, 
n'hose fame, valour, and vigour, 'lv/lOse celebrity, &c., are narrated 
henceforward," Id., p. 100; 'ra 
acraJO ocur 'ra clmrWi)IC, "in 
'lvltieh they unite, and in 'n-/tielt they meet," Id., p. 98. 
The exact meaning, or analysis, of oá, when used as a relative, 
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has not yet been satisfactorily explained. It is sometimes obvi- 
ously made up of oe and a, of which, or, of what, as in the com- 
mon phrase, ní FUll oUlne 06 O-l:ámlò, "there is not a man of 
'l
'llat came" (i. e. of those that have existed); co naé bi ní oá 
;s-ctumeao ;san a Beu
' 00 i;tan-meaBpae aJ;se, "so that there 
was nothing Of'lv/wt he heard repeated that he had not distinctly 
by heart," Battle of Jfaglt Ragh, p. 284. In such cases it sllOuld 
be always written o'á, to give notice of its being compounded of 
the preposition oe, or 00, of, and the relative a. But in other sen- 
tences it would appear to be put simply for the relative, as in the 
following examples: ní re10m rLaia ná ríp-Lmc OU1l:-P mrc re1- 
ëea1Í'\natr 00 iaöwpl: ap mac oel;SF')\ oa O-l:ICrao 00 ia1)wpl: a 
Lat bai;a te a õunao cemeolt a n-1mapi;mt ápo-ëaia, "it is not 
the act of a prince, or a true hero, in thee, to cast reflections on 
the son of any good man, 'lV/w should come to give his day of battle 
to assist his relatives in the struggle of a great battle," Id., ibid. ; 
;San cpomai> ap nltn-rc01t oá m-bí 'ran macmpe, ná ap üLát oá 
m-bí 1 tuB50Pl:, " without stooping to a fine flower 'lV/licit is in the 
field, or on a blossom n'/liclt is in the garden," Keat. Hist., Pre- 
face; náp tóp Leo nt 00 iaöwpl: 00 ;sac oon oá O-l:IOcrai> o'á 
tappmo, "that they did not deem it enough to give something to 
those who should come to ask it," Ibid.; Olp m FUlt rr:apUlòe ó rom 
oUe oá ròpíoBann Ulppe, "for there is not a historian from that 
forward 'lVllo writes about her," Ibid. In examples like the fore- 
going, it might be maintained that 0'0 is oe 0, õr 0'0, of 'lvhic/,,; 
but when following òac, each, every, and in other situations, it is, 
beyond dispute, a simple relative, as bíoo 0 FlOonwre fin ap ;sac 
;smpm r;s011e oá O-t;uòaoap uaia, "witness all the proclamations 
which they issued to invite the learned," Keat. Hist., p. I; an l:1 
or ír Le 00 no cUllimB oá n-ml:15IOnn 1r m b-ppO\ömnre oaHoa, 
"the lowest of the colonists who dwell in the English Pale," Id., 
p. 8. See more on this subject in Chap. VII., Section III., under 
the prepositions 00, oe, and 00, and also in the Syntax. 
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SECTION 4.-Interrogative Pronouns. 
The interrogative pronouns are cla, or cé, who; 
cá, or 'bá, what, or where; cab, or cpeab, what. 
Cá is never used in the province of Connaught, where C1a is 
always used in its stead, as C1a B-FUlt ré, where is he'? for cá B-FUlt 
ré; but in the south of Ireland cé is used for C1a, who, and cá to 
express where or what, as ce h-é, who is he'? cá B-FUIt cú, where 
art thou'? cá catanl, what land? 
In ancient Irish manuscripts various other forms of the inter- 
rogative pronouns occur, as C1Ö, c01
e, who, what, where, as in the 
Teagusc Righ, C1Ö 1r oech 00 rfi; 'I "what is good for a king'?" 
C01
e CÓ1r recca rf5? "what are the just laws of a king'?" Also, 
in an ancient Life of S1. Moling, C1Ö ar;ar 00 rÚ1t, a clé1r15 'I 
"what swelleth thine eye, 0 cleric 'I" C01
e is used even by 
Keating, as ca1
e a amm 'I " what is his name'?" Hist. Irel., p. 90. 
COIC, or ClllC, who, whose, and c1ara, whose, are of very frequent 
occurrence in old writings, as noca n-F1C1r mac oume cutC o'a 
n-oénann ré cpumne, "the son of a man knows not for whom he 
maketh a gathering," St. ColU'lnbkille's Poem (1\1S. Trin. ColI. 
DubI., H. 3. 18.), p. 320; ro commrcreo c1ara ceno, "interro- 
gat.erunt eUln cujus [caput] essel," Cor. Gloss., 'Voce COlpe õre- 
cam; cotano runo cen ceno, ot Fmo; Fmoca oúmn, ot m Flann 
COtch h-1, "a body here without a head, said Finn; reveal unto 
us, said the Fians, 'lVllOSe it is," Id., 'Voce Orc, C1r also occurs as 
if an abbreviation of C1Ölr, as Clr tip, "how many," a phrase which 
occurs very frequently in the Brehon Laws. 


SECTION 5.-0fthe Demonstrative Pronouns. 
The demonstrative pronouns are, ro, this, these; 
rm, that, those; rÚb, or Úb, yon. They are inde- 
clinable, and the same in both numbers.-See the Syn- 
tax, Rule 32. But sometimes, when ro follows a word 
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whose last vowel is slender, it is written T'1, or re, and 
sometimes reo, as na h-a1mr1T1e I'1, "of this tilne j ;" 
and I'm, when it follows a word whose last vowel is 
broad, is written ran, or r01 n. 
In ancient I'l"ish manuscripts mr m , mron, or morm is used for 
rm, as rfp mron for rfop r m , "that is true," Cor. Gloss., voee Òpl; 
r:pí h-mòena m 'OaòoaJ 1nfln, "these were the three daughters of 
Dagda," Id., t'oee bp'
'r:. Sooam is also often used for pn, as rp1 
rooam, "with that," Id., voce 'Oeac; and moro is used for ro, as 
1r rf mor o m aelp, "this is the satire," Id., fJoce C01pé. The m, 
or mo, in these forms is probably a union of the article and the de- 
monstrative pronouns r o and rm. 
Uòao and úCUt: are used in the best MSS. for úo, yon, yon del', 
as 01p 00 bálòeò òrecán co n-(t mmnr:,p mle 'rm cOlre uòao, 
"for Brecan with aU his people were drowned in that [yon] whirl- 
pool," Cor. Gloss., 'Doce COIpe òpecmn; lmò Saòl) òur In rlJaI:> 
n-Úcur:, "Sabia went to that [yon] mountain," 1IIS. Trin. Coil. 
Dubl., H. 3. 17. p. 849. 


SECTION 6.-0fthe Indefinite Pronouns. 
The indefinite pronouns are él'sm, sOlne; l)lbé, or 
c1bé, whoever; aon, any; e1le, or O1te, other; a ë-é1te, 
each other; l)aè, each, every; baè u11e, every; cáë, 
all in general; ceaë
ar, or neaë
aTl, either; an 
é, 
or an r1, he who; mte, all. They are all indeclinable 
except cáê, which makes CáH
 in the genitive singular, 
as a o-F1abna1re èá1C, in the presence of all. 
Various forms of these pronouns occur in the ancient manu- 
scripts, as ceClp, or ceclb, for Õ1be, or c1be, which is an amal- 
gamation of the pronoun and verò ò,ba ba é, or C1Ò ba é, i. e. 
whoever it may be. Nac is used for aon, any, as in the follow- 


j Keat. Hist., p. 2. 
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ing examples: m r;aporm; mumnr;lp uOlDpec In pit; nac ppeaopa 
pUJppl, "the proud people of the king did not make her any an- 
swer," Battle of J.
Iagh Rath, p. 18; roar; J n-a B-rpJ'ém o cen nac 
noniom n-olpöelpc, "they returned the same road without achiev- 
ing any great exploit," Annals of the Four .;lIastel's, ad ann. 
) 398; ni po paiGli;rlOr; n((c ni, "they did not perceive any thing," 
Ibid.; cen nac ClOnn, "without any crime," Id., ad an. 1468. 
Cac ae often occurs for bac oon, everyone; and ann, or ano, 
which is unknown in the modern language, is used in the ancient 
manuscripts to denote, certain, quidem, as peace n-ann, a certain 
time, una vice, or quodam vice; pecr;ar ano. on a certain occa- 
sion. GpOIU is often used for elte, as oo'n tea'é ap01U, "on the 
other side," Battle of ]}Jagh Rath, p.28. And ap01le, or atmtlU, 
for the modern a celte, each other, as in these examples: r;uccrac 
cacap OIa pOlte, "they gave battle to each other," Annals of the 
F()ur ]'lasters, ad an. 1233; po ootBercap pop alOltm, "they 
rush at each other," H. 3. 16, p. 60. atanm, or atanae, is used 
to denote" the one," and apoJte, when following it, means "the 
other." õ10lrmip bUba 1110 ata rÚ11, Ir oUlbJr;lp opUJm In oait In 
c-rÚJt 0I1e, "bluer than the hyacinth was the one eye, and blacker 
than the back of the beetle the other eye," Leabhar na h- Uidhri. 
Ceaccap, either, is often written neceap in old writings, as áp Ir 
neceap OIb CIC pplr;, "for it is either of them comes against," 
Battle of lrlagh Rath, p. 12. 
Some Irish grammarians have stated that an eé means "he 
who," and an d " she who." But no such distinction is made in 
correct Irish manuscripts or printed books, in which an r;é and an 
t:i are used in the same sense, namely, "the person who," without 
any reference to gender. That an d does not mean" she who," is 
evident from the fact that the feminine noun, when beginning with 
a vowel, would not take the prefix r; before it in the nominative 
singular; and more so from the fact that an r;j is frequently pre- 
fixed to the names of men as a mark of respect in the ancient Irish 
language, as an cí COIUIn, Book of Fenagh, foI. 2, et passim; 
In cí SUJDne, Battle of Magh Rath, 1). 38; an d CeUach, Id., 
p. 12; In d Conoat, Ill., pp. 46, 64; In d 'OuBOIaö, Id., p. 46; 
In d fepooman, Ill., p. 84. 
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SECTION 7.- Of Pronouns compounded witlt Prepositions. 
The personal and possessive pronouns form a syn- 
thetic union with certain simple prepositions, so as to 
look like a simple word. rrhe prepositions with which 
they are thus amalgamated are the following: 
1. cö, at, or with. 9. I, in. 
2. ap, on, or upon. 10. 1m, or urn, about. 
3. cr, out of. 11. le, or pe, with. 
4. ëum, or co, to, towards. 12. 0, or uc, from. 
5. oe, off, or from. 13. ponTI, before. 
6. 00, to. 14. recë, beside. 
7. emir, 1OIP, or ecowp, be- 15. 
cp, beyond, over, by. 
tween. 16. 
pé, through. 
8. FC, FO, or Faol, under. 17. uar, over, above. 
The student should commit the following combina- 
tions to memory, as they occur so frequently, and are 
so peculiarly characteristic of this language and its di- 
alects. The observations which follow them are intended 
chiefly for those who desire to study the ancient lan- 
guage. 


1. Combinations witlz a ò , at, or with. 


SINGULAR. 
cöcm, with me. 
cò ao , or aòa
, with thee. 
Clò e , with him. 
mc', or alce, with her. 
In ancient manuscripts we meet ocum for cöam; ocue for 
aò ao , and oca, occa, and even a'CI, for mòe, with him (though in 
the modern language alCI always means with her); occu and acu 
for aca.-See Battle of Magh Rath, pp. 42, 66, 67, 156. Ana- 
T 


PLURAL. 
aòamn, with us. 
aò aJB , with you. 
aca, with them. 


" 
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logy would suggest that in all these combinations the third person 
singular feminine should end in 1, but as the termination e is found 
in very good authorities, both forms have been here given. 
It should be remarked that acu often means eoru'm, or de iis, 
of, or among them, as in the common phrase cum aea, some of 
them; l)1be h-aca, "whichever of them," Keat.Hist., p. 4; though 
the preposition never has this meaning when set before a noun. 
It should be here remarked, once for all, that in the union of the 
different prepositions with the second person singular the e of the 
pronoun is retained in the south of Ireland, but that in the north 
and west it is changed into o. Both forms are therefore given, as 
they are both borne out by authority. 


2. Oombinations with ap, upon. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


orm, on me. 
ope, on thee. 
a1p, on him. 
U1ppe, or U1ppl, on her. 
In ancient manuscripts these combinations are generally written 
ropm, FOP
, FOIp, FU 1 Pp1, roppamo (emphatic form, F01pne, or 
O1pne), FOP 010, FOIPD, or O1pD, FOPpu or opi-mD.-See Battle of 
.7JIagh Rath, pp. 10, 12, 70, 74, 124, 160, 292, et passim. mamlc 
o öeupa FalP, òUP i-m
 rpui- ó n-a poròOlB, "his tears burst on 
him, so that streams of water flowed from his eyes," Keat. Hist., 
p.119; 01 omUmo Fmp-rmm, "two leaves upon him," Cor. Gloss., 
voce Foehlocon. In the south of Ireland, U1ppe, on,:or upon her, 
is pronounced as if written tlpi1; and in Connaught, opi-u
ö; and 
oppa, or opia, on them, as if written opia, in Munster; and 
opi-úò, in Connaught. 


oppamn, on us. 
Oppa1D, on you. 
oppa, or opi-a, on them. 


3. Oombinations with ar, out of. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
aram, out of me. aramn, out of us. 
a['(:1O, orac, out of thee. or(11), out of you. 
or, out of him. ar
a, o1}t of them. 
mrce, or mrC1, out of her. 
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ar, out of him, is sometimes written arr in ancient manu- 
scripts.-See Battle of ..If ag h Ratlt, p. 58. The forms for the other 
persons are the same as in the text, except that one short broad 
vowel is put for another ad libitum. In the south of Ireland they 
write these a
am, ar
m;, ar, aJr
e, arC'amn, ar
mB, ar
a. 


4. Combinations 'lJ:ith èum, or co, towards. 


SINGULAR. 
cUl)um, unto me. 
cUl)ao, èUi5a
, unto thee. 
èU1òe, unto him. 
cU1ce, CU1CI, unto her. 


PLURAL. 
cUl)mnn, unto us. 
èUoaJB, unto you. 
cuca, unto them. 


These combinations of èum, or co, with the personal pronouns, 
are pronounced in the south of Ireland as if written ëú
am, èú
a
, 
cU1i5e, èÚ
aJnn, 
cúmB, cút;ëa, but in the north and west the (5 
and c in the middle are distinctly pronounced. 


5. Combinations with oe, off, or from. 


SINGULAR. 
oiom, off me. 
oiot:', off thee. 
oe, off him. 
01, off her. 


PLURAL. 
t>inn, off us. 
oíB, off you. 
oíoB, off them. 


In ancient manuscripts, in which the diphthong 10 seldom 
or never appears, the orthography of these combinations is t>im, 
oí
, oe, 01, omn, OIB, t>JB, or om, as ampuU a m-beol i5ac oUlne 
OIU, " the voice of penury in the mouth of each of them."-.I.lengu8 
na n-aer. In Connaught t>ioB is pronounced as if written oaoBi'a, 
0, thick, which is not analogical, and not borne out by the authority 
of the written language. In the south of Ireland, and in the High- 
lands of Scotland, the t> is always pronounced slendel' in these 
combinations, and correctly, if it be granted that the preposition is 
oe, not oo.-See Sten'art's Elements of Gælic Grammar, second 
edition, p. 129. 
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6. Combinations with 00, to. 


SINGULAR. 
omn, to me. 
0U1
, to thee. 
\>0, to him. 
()), to her. 
It should be here remarked that the 0 in Dam, 0U1
, 00, &c., is 
sometimes aspirated and sometimes not; that in the south of Ireland 
nam is generally pronounced DUm, and sometimes even urn, as 
t7aBmp i>am 00 tári1, pronounced as if written 
UDOIJ1 urn 00 tám. 
In ancient manuscripts 0U1
, to thee, is sometimes written pelt:, as 
Ro bai> plOpaë oe.
 co a 
oli;, Cupm, rnac bmpe oOJ1n-òto1n, 
" Curai, son of Daire of the fine hands, would be obedient to thee 
with his house," Oormacan Eigeas. In Connaught the t> in D', to 
her, is pronounced broad and generally aspirated, as well as in 00, 
to him, which is not contrary to analogy, as being made up of 00 
and 1, but in the south of Ireland the 0 in 01 is always pronounced 
slender, and aspirated or not according to the termination of the 
word which precedes it. Thus, if the preceding word ends in an 
unaspirated consonant the 0 retains its natural sound, as t:oBmp 01 
an 
-01J1òeao, give to her the money. But if it end in a vowel, or an 
aspirated consonant, the 0 is aspirated, as ta ò r é 6. alpl)eoo aòur 
óp, he gave to her gold and silver. This is the only analogy which 
the author could observe in regulating the aspirations of the initial 
consonant of the compound pronouns among the speakers of the 
Irish language in the south of Ireland, and he has found it borne 
out by the authority of the best Irish manuscripts of the seventeenth 
century, in which aspiration (which is not always attended to in 
ancient manuscripts) was carefully marked. The following ex- 
amples, extracted from a beautiful manuscript, by John Mac Toma 
O'Mulconry, of Keating's History of I1.eland, now in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, will shew that the above rule is 
founded on the genius of the language of Ireland, as it was then 
spoken and written by one of the best hereditary expounders of the 
language in existence in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
00 O-
Uò oJ1 na rò ÓIP 01, "so that he gave her a chain of gold," 


PLUItAL. 
oÚ1nn, to us. 
DUm, 00010, or mD, to you. 
OóID, to them. 
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p. 78; uUri'ol
n:; Fte1i) mÓ1r n-t>o, "they prepare a great feast for 
him," p.l00; U ò ceaêc a n-e1rmn t>ó, "on his arrival in Ireland;" 
p. Ill; Jar m-be1ë Flce blJaòam 1 B-Flmi'lof Connaêc t>ó, " after 
his being twenty years in the government of Connaught," p. 115; 
lar mupi'am oó crf êéo blJaòam, "after having lived three hun- 
dred years," p. 117; C;u ò CJQpán a maUaêc oó, "S1. Ciaran gave 
him his curse," p. 117; C;u ò Oumpe an oeal ò ÓIP Bam 'n a Brue 
t>ó ar fon bé, "Guaire gave him the golden pin which he had in 
his garment, for the sake of God," p. 119; t;mpö1f reaêc m-La 
aöuf carB ar a fon 01, "he offered her seven cows and a bull in 
return," p. 120; t:pe Ben::- urilOl oó, " for being obedient to him," 
p. 123; 00 Lpli) òup ab é cU ò foluf an êpem1lTI ar CÚf OÓIB, 
"because it was he that first gave them the light of the faith," Ib.; 
ÒO CIUIOÒ a n-Qlbam OÓ, till his return to Scotland," Ib. ; cpe 
marBaò 00 òeunam òó, "for his committing of murder," p. 124; 
tar o-ceaêc 'na F1aOnmrl òó, "on his coming into his presence," 
p. 125; tar t>-ceaêc ÒO p1i)i'eaê Chmr1t oó, "after his coming to 
the royal house of Cashel," p. 143. 
búmn, to us, or by us, is frequently, but incorrectly written 
oúm, and even oún, as "aomi; oún a ò bún eachoach, "we were 
a night at Dun Eachdach."-Cormacan Eigeas. 
In the west of Ireland, and most parts of the north, t>o, when 
combined with 1B, ye, or you, is pronounced oa01B, and it is some- 
times so written by Keating (see p. 144), and generally so by 
O'Molloyand Donlevy; but in the south it is always written and 
pronounced oiB, the t> being slender; but this is obviously not 
analogical, for it should be the form to represent the union of oe, 
ofi
 or from, and 1 B, ye, or you. 


7. Oombinations with em1r, or eaomr, between. 


SIJSGULAR. 
eaoram, between me. 
eaopat>, or eaopac, between thee. 
em1r é, between him. 
em1r í, between her. 


PLURAL. 
eat>pamn, between us. 
eat>pmB, between you. 
eacoppa, between them. 
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The preposition emlp, or H>1p, never amalgamates with the pro- 
nouns é or r in the singular number, and Haliday and O'Brien are 
wrong in writing them so. Many examples could be produced 
from the best authorities to establish this fact, as in the Battle of 
llIaghRatl
, ap 1nëalb 1n mpo-p l ò el
lJ1 é ocur In 
-uJ1ëaJ1, "before 
the king, and between him and the shot."-p. 152. eaopmB is 
often written e

pmb in old manuscripts, as ocur 1n reë
mao 
ca
h cUiPFIi'er ec
palb, "and the seventh battle which shall be 
fought between YOll."-Id., p. 12. ea
oPJ1a, between them, is 
variously written in old manuscripts, but et:'uppu, or e
oppu, is the 
most usual form.-Vide Id., p. 84, et passim. 
In the modern language, when the two persons between which 
the relation expressed by elO1p is denoted, are emphatically men- 
tioned, the amalgamation of the pronoun and the preposition does 
not take place, as emlp me aòur laO, between me and them; emJr 
rmn aõur é, between us and him; eJ01J1 mé aõur f, between me 
and her. 


8. Oombinations with Fa, or FO, under. 


SINGULAR. 
Fúm, unrler me. 
FÚo, or FÚ
, under thee. 
F01, or FaOJ, under him. 
Fún
'e, or FUliJ, under her. 
The union of Fa, or FO, under, and é, he, is variously written 
by modern Irish scholars ra01, Fufóe, Fmi>e, &c., but FOl is the 
form most borne out by authority: Rn
'am na h-eoëu F01, "the 
steeds ran under him."-Battle of .AIagh Bath, p. 82. In Mun- 
ster this preposition is pronounced Fé, and the union of it with the 
pronoun e is written FéJi;, which, in the counties of Waterford and 
Kilkenny, is pronounced J-'élõ (the Õ not aspirated); but this is not 
to be approved of. 
In Connaught Fúia, under them, is pronounced as if written 
rúBia, or FúFa, and in ancient manuscripts it is written FoimB 
and Fúli"IB.-See Battle of 1Ilagh Batlt, p. 70. 


PLURAL. 
Fú mn, under us. 
pÚIB, under you. 
Fin
a, under them. 
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9. Oombinations 
ith I, in. 


SIJS'GULAR. 
lonnam, in me. 
lonnan, or lOnnac, in thee. 
ann, in him. 
mnce, or mnCI, in her. 


PLURAL. 
lonamn, in us. 
IOnnQ1D, in you. 
lonnt::a, in them. 


In ancient manuscripts, in which the diphthong 10 seldom or 
never occurs, these combinations are written mnam, mnat::, ann, 
mnce; mnamn, mnmB, mnclb.-See Battle of oItIagll Ratl
, pp. 42, 
56, 58, et passim. And the orthography is variously modified by 
putting one short vowel for another, and substituting no for nn, 
which renders the orthography exceeding unfixed and uncertain. 


10. Oombinations with 1m, or urn, about. 


SINGULAR. 
umam, about me. 
uman, or umat::, about thee. 
mme, about him. 
U1mpe, or Ulmpl, about her. 


PLURAL. 
umamn, about us. 
ummB, about you. 
umpa, about them. 


The preposition with which these are combined is more fre- 
quently written 1m; but I have retained the urn, as the form 
adopted by other grammarians, and that most conformable with 
the modern pronunciation. In ancient manuscripts they are writ- 
ten Imum, Imuc, Iml, Impl, Imumo, ImU1D, Impu, with several 
variations, caused by substituting u for I in the first syllable, by 
doubling the m, and one short vowel for another.-See Battle of 
},[agh Rath, pp. 36, 37, 38, 48,50, 170, 172, 186. 


11. Oombinations with le, or pe, with. 


snWULAR. 
tlom, learn, or plOm, with me. 
teat::, or plOt::, with thee. 
lelr, or Plf, with him. 
1é, lélie, or pia, with her. 


PLURAL. 
linn, or pmn, with us. 
liB, or riB, with you. 
leo, or pm, with them. 
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It should be here remarked, that the preposition pe, or its com- 
binations with the personal pronouns, though found in modern 
printed books and manuscripts, is not used in the spoken language 
in any part of Ireland, te being invariably used in its place. In 
ancient manuscripts rr l is very frequently used instead of le, or re; 
and the combinations which it forms with the pronouns are as fol- 
low: rrlm, rrl
, rrlr, rrla, rr mn , rr lB , rr lU . We also meet in 
very correct manuscripts the forms, lern, lac, lair, tel, lenn, liB, 
teo. For these various forms, the reader is referred to the Battle 
of .AIagh Rat/
, pp. 10, 14, 24, 32, 34,40, 44, 48,50, 58,66,68, 
74, and Annals of tIle Four lJlasters, passim. In Cor'mae's 
Glossary, 'Voce COIre brecám, rrlU is translated by the Latin eis, 
ocur aobepc rrlU, "et ille eis dixit." In Mac Quig's edition of 
the Irish Bible, leaëc is used throughout for leac, with thee; but 
there is no authority for this form, except the pronunciation of the 
living language in parts of the counties of , V estmeath and Longford. 


12. Combinations with 0, or ua, from. 


SINGULAR. 
Ual m, from me. 
umc, from thee. 
uaö, from him. 
umi-e, or umil, from her. 


PLt"RAL. 
uamn, from us. 
umB, from you. 
uata, from them. 


These combinations are pronounced in the south of Ireland as 
if written BUalm, Bumc, Bumò, Buamn, BumB, Bum
'O.-See Obser- 
vations on tlte Gælic Language, by Richard Mac Elligott, pub- 
lished in the Tra"nsactions of the Gælic Society of Dublin, p. 21. 
And this form is found in manuscripts of considerable antiquity, as 
in an old life of St. Ceallach, of Kilmore Moy, written in vellum: 
ranòacup co CIU ele bm õmrm Buaia, "they came to another 
church which was not far from them." 
Uaö, from him, is variously written, uaö, UalÖ, uaöa, and 
umöe.-See Battle of Magh Rath, pp.50, 64, 232, 264, where it 
is written uaöa. In the Book ofLecan it is generally written uaö; 
but Duald Mac Firbis writes it both uaö and uaöa, as Conaö uaö 
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ammm;sieap, " so that it is from him the carn is named," Tribes 
and Customs of Hy-Fiacllrach, p. 100; aOD, mae COOi'QIi;, Ir 
uai>a Ceneut aoi>a, "Aodh, the son of Cobhthach; from him the 
Cinel Aodha are descended," ld., p.54. It is difficult to decide, 
from the present pronunciation in the different provinces, which is 
the true form, but analogy would suggest that the last vowel should 
be slender. Uai'a, from them, is pronounced in the province of 
Connaught as if written uaru, and in ancient manuscripts is often 
written uaJDlo.-See Battle of .AIagll Rath, p. 38. 


13. Combinations witlt ponn, before. 


PLURAL. 
pomamn, before us. 
p01TImO, before you. 
pómpa, before them. 


SINGULAR. 
pomam, before me. 
pomau, or pomar, before thee. 
ponTIe, before him. 
p01mpe, or p01mpl, before her. 
In ancient manuscripts these combinations are often written, 
pemum, pemu
, or pomu
, peme, pelmpe, pemumu, pemU1b, 
pempu.-See Battle of lJfagh Rath, pp. 34, 42, 70, 74, 92, 96. 
But the 0 is also used in the oldest authorities. 


14. Oombinations with reac, beside. 


SINGULAR. 
reacam, by, or beside me. 
reacau, or reaca
, by thee. 
reac é, by him. 
reac f, by her. 
In ancient manuscripts these combinations are written recam, 
reca
, &c.; 0': rfcham, rreha
, &c.; and reocam, &c., is some. 
times to be met with. 


PLURAL. 
reacamn, by us. 
reacmo, by you. 
reaca, by them. 


15. Oombinations with rap, beyond, over. 


SINGULAR. 

hopm, over me. 
t;hol'
, over thee. 

hmp Ir, over him. 

há'pre, or t:háIPfl, over her. 


PLURAL. 
t:hoppamn, over us. 
t:hoppmö, over you. 
t:hápr a , or t:hárr
a, over them. 


u 
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In ancient writings iápra, over them, is most gencrally written 
l=mppb.-Sce Battle of !ffagh Ratlt, p. 19-1. 


16. Combinations'lâtlt r.pé, through. 


SINGtJLAR. 
t:píom, through me. 
t:ríor., through thee. 
t:pío, through him. 
t:píie, or r.pn
l, through her. 
In ancient writings these combinations are often written t:pím, 
or r.peom, t:rír., or r.peor., t:pío, r.pínn, t:}110, r.pÍt:u, t:pempu, or 
t:peompa.-Sce Battle of .lIIaglt Ratlt, pp. 19-1,202. Rom Imoepò 
co móp r.peor., " I was much reviled for thee," Vito .JIoling. In 
the province of Connaught, t:píoia is pronounced as if writtcn 
r.píorú, but r.p
oia in Munster. 


PLL'RAL. 
r.pínn, through us. 
t:po, through you. 
tõpíoia, through them. 


17. Combinations with uar, over, above. 


SINGULAR. 
uarom, above me. 
uarcro, or uarar., above thee. 
uara, above him. 
uOIp:;e, or umrr.l, above her. 
These combinations are never used in the spoken language in 
any part of Ireland, the phrase or mo bonn, &c., being substituted 
for uaram ; but it is of frequent occurrence in ancient manuscripts, 
with the spelling modified as usual, as will appear from the follow- 
ing examples: Cpírr. ír am , Cpírr. uar um , Cpírr. oerr um , Cpírt: 
t:uar.hum, "Christ beneath me, Christ above me, Christ to my 
right, Christ to my left," Hymn of St. Patrick, in Libel" Hym- 
nor'll1Jl ; bennachr. be ai-ap uarum, "the blessing of God the 
Father over me," Bislwp Sanctan's Hymn, ibid.; po epl(5 a opui' 
mlleo ocur a én òm1e FOP ropluamam uara," his heroic fury 
rose, and his bird of valour fluttered over him," Battle of !flagll 
Rlltlt, p. 32. Umrr.l0, or umrr.lb, the b not aspirated, is the form 
generally used in old manuscripts to express over them, though, 


PLURAL. 
uaromn, above us. 
uarOlO, above you. 
uart:a, above them. 
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according to the analogies of the modern language, it would rather 
mean over you (!Ie): pcur bornnaU rnac aeoa rérm, I n' álpo- 
píò l rop 6pmn umrt:Jb rm Ulle," and Domhnall, son of Aedh, 
himself in the sovereignty of Erin over all these," Id.,. p. 2.,1; rlt 
umrt:lb FIll h-uaJp repòJ, nét na rota rOpöePòl, "there is Over 
them a cloud of deep red blood," Id., p. 78; neOlU et:apbuaraé 
uwrt:lb, "hovering clouds over them," H. 3. 18. p.60. 
The emphatic postfixes of these combinations are 
nearly the same as those of the personal and possessive 
pronouns with which the preposition is amalgamated, 
viz., ra for the first and second person singular; r ean 
for the third person singular; ne, or m, for the first 
person plural; ra, or re, for the second person plural; 
and ran, or rean, for the third person plural. 
The possessive pronouns also amalgamate with the 
pronouns, but not so extensively as the personal pro- 
nouns. The following are the principal combinations 
of this class: 


1. Comhinations witlt aò, or 00, with. 


SI
GULAR. 
com, or oorn, with my. 
coo, or cot:, &c., with thy. 
cona, with his, with her's. 


PLURAL. 
eoáp, cóp, to our. 
co \jap, to your. 
cona, with their. 


2. Cmnbinations with 00, to. 


SING ULAR. 
oom, to my. 
000, DOC, to thy. 
oú, to his, to her's. 


PLURAL. 
oúp, to our. 
oaöap, to your. 
oå, to their. 


In ancient manuscripts OIa is very frequently used for oá, to 
his, heres, its, or their, as OJa bennaehaö, "for its blessing, i. e. 
for the blessing of it," Battle if J.1J{lglt Ratlt, p. 26; DIU bJan-poe, 
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"of its hide," Cor. Gl088., 'Voce CepëmU. 'Õá, and even 'cá, 
which is a combination of a('), at, and 0, his, her's, their's, is very 
often used in old writings, and in the living language, in some 
parts of Ireland, for 0'0, as '(')0 ö-p1Oi>ui;aó, "to welcome them," 
Battle if j!agh Rath, p. 30; bm (')å pe1iern co paoo, "and was 
viewing him for a long time," Id., p. 72. 
3. Combinations with po, under. 


SINGULAR. 
porn, under my. 
poo, under thy. 
pona, under his, her's. 


PLURAL. 
poap, pop, under our. 
po 'Bap, under your. 
pona, under their. 


SINGULAR. 


4. Combinations with 1, in. 
PLURAL. 


om, in my. 
ao, ar:, in thy. 
lOno, or ma, in his, or in her's. 


'nåp, in our. 
ann 'Bap, in your. 
tona, or mo, in their. 


5. Combinations with le, with. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
tern, with my. te åp 1.ep, with our. 
teo, or tet:', with thy. te 'Bap, with your. 
tena, with his, her's. tena, with their. 
In old manuscripts written tern, pptm, &c. The n in tenu, 
which is merely inserted for the sake of strength and euphony, is 
not used in the Scotch Gælic, which often causes a disagreeable 
hiatus in that dialect; and the Irish use of the euphonic n has been 
admired by the Erse grammarians. Stewart writes thus on this 
subject, in a note on the possessive pronoun a, in the second edi- 
tion of his Gælic Grammar, p. 70: "The Irish are not so much at 
a loss to avoid a hiatus, as they often use' na,' for' a,' his, which 
the [Scotch] translators of the Psalms have sometimes judiciously 
adopted, as- 


, An talamh tioram Ie na laimh 
Do chruthaich e 's do dhealbh.' " 
Psalm xcv. 5. 
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6. Combinations with Ó, from. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
óm, from my. óap, óp, from our. 
ó0 1 óc, from thy. 6 Bap, from your.. 
óna, from his, her's. 6na, from their. 
:Modern grammarians, however, think that it would add much 
to the clearness of the written language if these combinations were 
separated by hyphens and apostrophes, and they recommend 1Ona, 
eona, Fona, lena, óna, cpéna, to be written 1 n-a, co n-a, FO n-a, 
le n-a, ó n-a, cpé n-a; and oá, oáp, &c., to be written o'á, o'åp, 
&c., and an apostrophe to be used where a vowel is omitted at the 
end, as oom', 000', tern', cpem', &c. 


The emphatic particles added to these combinations 
are the same as those postfixed to the combinations of 
the prepositions and the personal pronouns, with this 
difference, however, that they always follow the nouns 
to which the possessive pronouns belong, and becOlne 
broad or slender according to the last vowel in such 
nouns. 


Thus, if am' èeann, in my head, be rendered emphatic, the em- 
phatic particle will be placed, not after am, but immediately after 
the substantive, and its vowel must agree in class with the charac- 
teristic, or last vowel of the substantive, thus: am' èeann-ra, 
where, it will be observed, that the a in rex agrees in class with the 
a in ceann; but if the last vowel of the substantive be slender, 
then that of the emphatic particle will be slender also, as am' 
tanh-re, "in my hand;" a ri'IUmnclp-f1òe, "his people."-Cor. 
Gloss., voce COlpe ópecam. 
....t\nd if the substantive be immediately followed by 
an adjective, the emphatic particle will be placed after 
such adjective, as am' lánn bel rl-rc, in my right hand. 
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CHAPTER V. 


OF VERBS. 


THERE are three kinds of verbs, namely, active, 
l)assive, and neuter. They are inflected by VOIces, 
11100ds, tenses, numbers, and persons. 


SECTION l.-Ofthe J.{oods and Tenses. 
The llloods are four, viz., the indicative, imperative, 
conditional, and infinitive, and SOllle of the irregular 
verbs have a subjunctive lllood. 
The inflections of verbs, like those of nouns, are 
made by changes on the termination. Changes also 
take place at the beginning, but they are lllore for the 
sake of euphony than sense (though they sometimes 
help to point out the moods and tenses), and are caused 
by certain particles prefixed, which may frequently be 
left understood. 
The SaIne particles which are postfixed to personal 
pronouns are also subjoined to verbs for the sake of 
emphasis, as pl'tlm, I run, pltlm-re; ólalm, I drink, 
ólalm-re; ólalP' thou drinkest; ólalp-re; ólalb, they 
arink, ólalb-r ean . 
The following examples will shew the use of these terminations 
in correct MSS.: map'B-ra me, " kill thou me," Iíeat. [fist., p. 76; 
un l)-cém 
a01-r\Orn a 'B-rlmt1Or murnan, " while he was in the 
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sovereignty of Munster," Id., p. 142; ap ba If In capput:' po 
l)enmp-flOen, "for he was born in the chariot," Cor. Gloss., voce 
Copmac; 00 òépam-ne ceè Fopraèt:' plcFa a tear OUIt:'t:', " we will 
give thee every necessary assistance," Vito lJloli71g. 


There are five tcnses of the indicative mood, active, 
namely, 1, the simple present; 2, the consuetudinal, or 
habitual present; 3, the preterite, or simple past; 4, the 
consuetudinal past; and, 5, the future. 
1. The simple present tense of an active verb denotes 
action in progress in this instant, or now, as eel tun, I 
conceal, Lat. celo. 
2. The habitual, or consuetudinal present, expresses 
extended or habitual action, as eel teann ré, he conceals, 
or is used to conceal. 


The present tense in English has frequently this force, as "he 
resides in Dublin," in which resides has the same meaning as the 
consuetudinal present in Irish, cOrTmuíöeann ré a rn.òmte ai-a 
ctlai', i. e. he usually resides, &c. The Irish attempt to introduce 
this tense even into English,as " HE BEES," "he does be," &c. 
3. The simple past tense signifies past unextended 
action, as eel tear, I concealed, Lat. celavi. 
4. The consuetudinal past denotes past extended 
or habitual action, as eeltmn, I used to conceaJ, Lat. 
celab(t1n. 


This tense is frequently used in Irish conversation, and hence 
the Irish are fond of it even in English, as " he used to be living in 
Dublin," or " he did be," &c. 
5. The future tense simply foretells, as eellFeab, 
I will conceal, Lat. celabo. 
There are two nlOùes of expressing the persons; the 
first, and that now most generally used in the spoken 
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language, particularly in the province of Ulster, is tlle 
analytic form of the verb, with the pronouns separately 
expressed; the other, which is 1I1Ore general in the south 
of Ireland, and was used in the ancient language, is the 
synthetic form, in which the pronoun is concealed in 
the termination of the verb. 
\Vhen the pronouns are separately expressed the 
verb has a common form for all the persons, singular 
and plural, as eel tPUJ mé, I will conceal; cellpli> 

ú, thou wilt. conceal; celtpHj ré, he will conceal; 
celtpli> rmn, we will conceal; eeltpli> flt\ ye will con- 
ceal; eellpi> flab, they will conceal; the termination 
pli> being common to all the persons. 
In this particular the Irish language nearly agrees with the col- 
loquial dialect of the English, in which the verb varies its termina- 
tion in the third person singular only, as: 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. I call, voco. 1. we call, vocamus. 
2. you call, vocas. 2. you call, vocatis. 
3. he calls, vocat. 3. they call, vocant. 
.In the preter-imperfect tense of the English verb this agreement 
is still closer, thus: 


SINGULAR. 
1. I called, vocavi. 
2. you called, vocavi8ti. 
3. he called, vocavit. 


PLURAL. 
1. we called, vocavimu8. 
':!. you called, vocavistis. 
3. they called, 'Vocaverunt. 


Some Irish writers, however, among whom may be reckoned 
the two of the most remarkable Irish antiquaries of the seventeenth 
century, namely, Dr. Keating and Duald Mac Firbis, use the syn w 
thetic form of the verb in the present and future tenses of the 
indicative mood, when the third person plural is expressed, as 
celtm pao, they conceal; celtrm rJao, they will conceal. But in 
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the past tense this could not be done, for ëe I teaoap rJaO would be 
incorrect, and seems to warrant the conclusion, that the introduc- 
tion of the termination 10 for IÒ, in the other two tenses, is not 
analogical. 'Vhen, however, the nominative is a substantive, the 
synthetic termination is retained, as ëelteaoal' ouome an mò rm, 
"men concealed that thing." 


\Vhen the personal pronoun is not expressed sepa- 
rately, the verb has a distinct terminational form (which 
in reality indicates the pronoun), for all the persons ex- 
cept the third person singular, with the termination of 
which the pronoun is ncyer synthctically combined; and 
the form for this person, which ends in 16, or a16, in the 
present and future tenses of the indicative, is that which 
is adopted for all the other persons, singular and plural, 
in the analytic form of the verb, when the pronouns are 
separately expressed. The two forms are here given, 
with their English and Latin parallels. 
Analgtic Form. 


SINGULAR. 
1. cell1ò mé, I conceal. 
2. celtJò t:ú, thou concealest. 
3. celtJò ré, he conceals. 


PLURAL. 
1. celtJò rmn, we conceal. 
2. cÚtJò flo, ye conceal. 
3. celtJò pao, they conceal. 


Synthetic Form. 


SINGULAR. 
1. celLlm, celo. 
2. celbl', celas. 
3. celbò ré, celat ille. 


PLURAL. 
1. celtlmío, celamus. 
2. celt
l, celatis. 
3. celbo, celant. 


As the third person singular has no synthetic form, the pro- 
noun must be always expressed, unless it be understood, where the 
construction of the sentence permits an ellipsis of it. Indeed, it is 
very convenient in this, and all other languages, that this person 
X 
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should be always expressed, because the third person is generally 
absent, and it becomes, therefore, necessary to express the pronoun, 
to denote its gender; whereas the first and second persons, being 
always supposed to be present, there is no necessity of marking any 
distinction of gender in them. 
It will be observed that in this particular the Irish essentially 
differs from the classical languages ; for although in Latin it is cor- 
rect to say tu legis, vas negligitis, yet in Irish we cannot say celtlm 
mé, or celtlp t:ú, but celbö mé, celbö t:ú; for as the verbal termi- 
nation is actually the personal pronoun amalgamated with the verb, 
it would be obviously redundant to place the pronoun after this 
termination, which would be in reality expressing the pronoun 
twice. 
To explain this, it must be observed, that the word ct:1bm, I 
conceal, is as much a compound of the verb celt, conceal, and the 
pronoun mé, I, as the word a(5am, with me, is of the preposition 
a(5, with, and me, I; and as it would be clearly tautology to place 
me after a(5am, so would it be equally redundant to place it after 
celbm; hence, whenever mé occurs after the synthetic form of any 
verb active we know it to be not the nominative, but the accu- 
sative, governed by the verb; for example, celbm me would not 
mean" I conceal," but "I conceal me," or "I conceal myself." 
The other persons are much more disguised in the verb than the 
first person singular, as celbmío, for celb r mnk ; but the same 
disguising also takes place in the combination of the pronouns with 
the prepositions, as pompa, before them, for ponn 100; teo, for te 
laO, &c. 
Notwithstanding this evident principle of the language, some 
writers, following the analogies of Latin, often place the pronoun 
after the synthetic form of the third person plural, in the present 
and future tenses of the indicative mood.-See above. 


k So much is the termination 
m ío, or maIO, considered to con- 
tain the pronoun, that some Irish 
scholars consider it an old form 
of the pronoun retained in the 
verb, though obsolete as a per- 


sonal pronoun. The author has 
also often heard young persons 
use it for the pronoun, as cUJpeoö 
mam-ne (50 O-t:l t:ura, for cu 1- 
peaö rmne, &c., "we were sent 
to thee." 
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f'. Each of the tenses has a relative form ending in ar, 
ear, or ]Or, in the present and future tenses of the in- 
dicative Inood in the modern language, but licentiously 
varied in the ancient language to ar, or, ur, er, lr, mr, 
but in all the other tenses it is like the fornl for the 
third person singular, as a cel1ear, who conceals; a 
cellFear, who wi.ll conceal; a cell, who concealed; 
[{ ce 11eai>, who used to conceal. 
This rule is sufficÍent to point out the relative form with suffi- 
cient accuracy, and it will not be, therefore, necessary to repeat the 
relative form in each tense, in giving the conjugation of the verb, 
as Haliday has done. 
This form of the verb in ar is also used as the his- 
toric present; namely, when the present tense is put 
for the past, to express that an action now passed was, at 
the time of which we speak, present, as cÓl)oar a 1etm, 
he raises his hand, i. e. he was, at the time we speak of, 
in the act of raising his han(l. 
In ancient 
ISS. this termination is variously written, ar, er, 
1r, or, Uf, 1Uf, exactly like the variations of the relative termina- 
tion, as will appear from the following examples, selected from 
various manuscripts of authority: Foi'mò'f Colam ClUe ectmf 
1 'Rraëpmno 01prlp bpeò, ocuf paòbar Cotmån beoëam ml:e, 
" Columbkille erects a church on Rachrainn [an island] of the 
east of Bregia, and leaves Colman, the Deacon, in it," Leabhar 
Breae, fo1. 16, b, a; raòbuf na F1lH> af a h-mde, ocuf l:'mnmf 
ce1leabpaó OÓIÖ, "he then leaves the poets, and bids them fare- 
well," Battle of ,Magh Rath, p. 42; fU1Ó1f m rlt1ó mC1 rop l:aeö 
nu l:elëa, ocur 'aJ1r(1I
1f rcela De, " the poet sits down with him 
on the side of the hill, and asks him the news," Id., p. 67; elPòlf 
un p1ò ÓIO aóapl:, Co the king rises from his pillow," Book if Fer- 
lIiOY, foI. 52; Ctll10öpmf OÓIÖ wp rm, (t(l)ur l:J1lo11mf ÒO n-a ééo 
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taoë 0' þlor a tUlnòe, "he then bids them farewell, and proceeds 
with his hundred heroes towards his ship," Keat. Hist., p. 51. 
This termination is also used in the simple present tense, and 
even in the future of the indicative, as CIÓ pó IOpp u r plò 'Cempaë, 
"though the king of Tara seeks peace," Battle of },[agh Rath, 
p. 42; ceë m CinDer bla 00 neoch," whatever God predestines 
for a person," St. Columbkille (H. 3. 18.); a ò Spu, mac Earpu 
ròapur papi'átón aòur danna NenTlló pe pOlte, " In Sru, son of 
Easru, Parthalon and the Clann Neimhidh branch off from each 
other," Keat. Hist., p. 33; cnám élrò rtUlcpear, " the bone of a 
fish which he shall swallow," Id., p. 90; map þOlUptlOr an pann, 
" as this quatrain shews," I d., p. 50. 
To account for the initial changes which will appear 
in the conjugation of the verb, it will be necessary to 
give here a list of such particles as aspirate the initial 
consonant of all regular, and most of the irregular 
verbs. : 


1. ap, whether (an abbreviation of an, whether), and po, sign 
of the past tense. This is never prefixed but to the past tense, as 
ap ëelt re? did he conceal? 
2. bo and po, signs of the past tense, as 00 ëCltear, or po ëelt- 
ear, I concealed. 
3. Oup, that (compounded of 1)0, that, and po, sign of the past 
tense), as 1)up ëell1r, that thou didst conceal. This is never used 
except before the past tense, save only in its union with the asser- 
tive verL Ir, or ab, as òupab é, that it is he. 
4. má, if, prefixed to all the tenses of the indicative mood, as 
má cClbm, if I conceal; má celtcar, if I concealed; má ëeltpeao, 
if I will conceal; má ëeltpeap é, if it will be concealed. 
5. map, as, like as; map þOIUríi5'ear an plte," as the poet 
shews;" map a n-abmp, "where he says," Keat. Hist. Irel., 
p.41. 


1 The irregular yerbs Ot:lplm, some exception. 
I say, and Fa5U1m, I find, offcr 
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6. Naëap, which not, that not, ut non; as naëap ëell ré, that 
he did not conceal. This is compounded of naë and po, sign of 
the past tense, and is often contracted to náp, as belPlm-ré náp 
ëelt, I say that he concealed not. 
7. N
, not, non; prefixed to the present and future, as n
 ëel- 
tim, I conceal not; n
 ëeltplp, thou wilt not conceal. 
8. N
oJ1, not. This, which is compounded of nf, not, and po, 
sign of the past tense, is never prefi.xed except to the past tense, as 
níop ëelt, he did not conceal. 
9. Noëap, not; as noëap þåòmö, "he did not leave," Keat. 
Hist. Irel., p. 44. 
10. But, before; as rut èellreap é, before it will be concealed. 
bó is the only simple prefix used in the modern language to 
denote the past tense, po being never employed, except as con- 
tracted in the combinations ap, òup, naëap, nåp, n
op, which, as 
has been said, are abbreviations of ÒO po, naë po, ná po, n
 po. But 
in ancient MSS. various particles are used, as aD, ae, ace, 00, oor, 
po, pop, no, nor, nOt", pa, po, pOour, por, pon, por, poe; and these 
frequently carry the force of the relative a, who, and even of a 
personal pronoun in the accusative case, as shall be shewn in the 
Syntax. 
Stewart has fallen into a great error in saying (Gælic Grammar, 
second edition, p. 84, note z), that tmo is used in one Irish MS. of 
high authority as a prefix to the preter tense, for the ono, which 
occurs in ancient 118S., is an expletive particle, having nearly the 
same force as the Latin autem, or 1Jero, or the Greek J'
 or <<^^
, 
as I shall shew in treating of Adverbs and Conjunctions. 
The n
op of the modern language is generally written n
p in 
ancient writings, and sometimes ní po, as n
 po mplr, " he did not 
delay."-Battle of ,Jllagh Rath, p.46. 
In most parts of Ireland rut, before, has some syllable post- 
fixed, as a, pá, må; but such postfixes are seldom found in 
correct manuscripts. The following examples of its use occur in 
John )fac Torna O'Mulconry"s copy of Keating's History of Ire- 
land: rul puòOó abpaham, " before Abraham was born," p. 30; 
ru1 iám1õ pnop\1l(l) u n-elpmn, "before St. Patrick came to Ire- 
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land," p.41 ; rut 00 iJOnn)õam Femur an ròot, "before Fenius 
began the school," p. 43; rut tmoeopam ar irlaU N1Ult ó'n 
Sel
Ja oo'n elòlpC, "before we shall speak of Niul's departure 
from Scythia for Egypt," p. 44; rut 00 ipmUaoap mle Jrpaet 
t:pe mhU1p Rumö, "before the sons of Israel passed through the 
Red Sea," p. 47; rut rump bár, "before he died," p. 111 ; rut 
canòaoop (501U a n-elpínn, "before the English came to Ireland," 
Ibid.; rut rÚm1ò an túiOlp, "before he reached the spot," p.124; 
rut púmJ ò teJr rém ceacc, "before he himself could come," p.lf?7; 
rut ráp cpíocnuícSloi> í, "before it was concluded," p. 174. 
In some parts of the county of Kilkenny, rut is pronounced 
reap; but this is a mere local barbarity. 


The following particles cause ellipses of such conso- 
nants as admit of eclipsis, and require n prefixed to InI- 
tial vowels : 


1. an, whetber; Lat. an; as an ò-celtlp? Dost tbou conceal? 
2. (50, tbat; ut, or utinam; as Òo õ-ceJbp, that tbou conceal- 
est, or;mayest thou conceal. 
3. 'Oá, núp, if; in the past tense; sign of the conditional mood, 
as oá ò-et:ltpnn, if I would or should conceal. 
4. Jap, after; as Jar ò-ee1k, after concealing. But tbis is 
placed before verbal nouns, and is never used before any tense of 
the indicative or other moods. 
5. mar a, wbere, in wbich; as mar a n-oeJp, where be says. 
6. muna, unless; as muna ò-ceJtrJp, unless thou wilt conceal. 
7. Nac, wbich not, that not, non, nee, neque, qui non, anne; 
as OeJplrn-re naë ò-cell1rn, I say tbat I conceal not; an cé nac 
ò-celteannJ be that does not conceal. This becomes naéar and 
núp in tbe past tense. 
8. Noca, not; as noca õ-cellJrn, I do not conceal. This 
causes n to be prefixed to r, as noea n-ra<sam, we do not find; 
noca n-r1C1p rnae oume CUlë o'a n-oénann ré epumne, "the son 
of a man knoweth not for whom he maketh a gathering," St. Co- 
lumbkille's Poem, in H. 3. 18., p. 320. 
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'Vhen the relative a, who, is prcceded hy a prepo- 
sition expressed or understood, the initial consonant of 
the verb which immediately follows it will be eclipsed, 
if of the class which admits of eclipsis; and if the initial 
of the verb be a vowel it will have n prefixed; as ó a 
t>-l7áml'S, from whom came; ó a n-elpli)eann, from 
which rises; but if the particle po, or an abbreviation of 
it, follows the relative a, then the initial consonant of 
the verb immediately following it will be under the in- 
fluence of this particle, and suffer aspiration instead of 
eclipsis, as a6am óp Faramap, i. e. abam ó a 110 
ráramap, ", Adam from whom we have sprung." 
In the counties of Kilkenny, 'Vaterford, and Tipperary, naë is 
generally pronounced nå, except in those situations where the as- 
sertive verb Ir is understood; as oelplm-re naë 5-FUll, pronounced 
as if written oelplm-re ná FUll. In John Mac Torna O':Mulconry's 
copy of Keating's History of Ireland, the initial of the verb is 
never eclipsed after naë; ex. RáJÓlf moëuoa PJf na ceaécm5 
naé FUlCf1oi>, aòur naë cpélòFJoi> Roiam, " 81. l\Iochuda says to 
the messengers that he would not leave or depart from Rathain."- 
Keat. Hist., p. 130. 'Vhen 'f is understood, the ë is pronounced 
in these counties, as oelplrn-re naë é, I say that it is not he; mea- 
raJrn naë eaö, I suppose it is not. 


SECTION 2.-0fthe Assertive or Impersonal Verb If' 
The simplest verb in this language is Ir, which cor- 
responds with the copula of logicians, and may with 
propriety be called the assertive verb. In the modern 
language it always takes the accusative forms of the 
pronouns é, f, and lab, after it, and is thus inflected: 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present tense, 1r, it is. 
Past tense, ba, it was. 
Future tense, Bur, it wiII be. 


SUBJUNCTIVE l\IOOD. 


bUP ab, that it is. 


CONDITIONAL l\IOOD. 


oa m-baò, if it were. 
be m-baò, though it were. 


Although these are the usual and most correct forms of this 
verb, still a variety of spellings occur in ancient, and even in modern 
MSS. and books, to the no small confusion of the learner. These 
shall be here set down : 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present tense, 1r, ar, it is. 
Past tense, ba, buò, Fa, pobaò, pob, pop, it was. 
Future tense, Bur, buò, b1Ò J pu, it will be. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


bUP ab, copb, that it is. 


CONDITIONAL l\IOOD. 


06 m-baò, oamaò, O1amaò, if it were. 
l)'e m-baò, bémaò, though it were. 
co m-baò, comaò, cumaò, COn1Ò, so that it might be. 


A synthetic union of this verb with personal pronouns and con- 
junctions is often found, in the present and past tenses, in ancient 
manuscripts. The following synopsis of these forms is here an- 
nexed, for the use of such as wish to study ancient Irish writings: 
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INDICA TIVE 
IOOD. 


Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. 
I. Iram, or am, it is I. 
2. 1J'C1t:, or at:, it is thou. 
3. II' he, or It: é, it is he. 


Past Tense. 


SIJS"GULAR. 
1. bam, pobram, or popram, it 
was I. 
2. bat:, 01. po bat:, it was thou. 
3. ba h-e, pobe, pobaó, pJpaö, 
or popé, it was he. 


PI,UR.H.. 
 
1. 1flnn, or amne, it is we. 
2. 1rlb, it is ye. 
3. 1f1r:, 1t:lat:, Ir:, at:, it is they. 


PLURAL. 
1. barn, or pobramne, it was 
we. 
2. bapo, or poprlB, it was ye. 
3. bar:, baoír, po prop, or pop- 
rar:, it was they. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MO OD. 


PLURAL. 
1. copbamne, that it was me. 
2. copbrlB, that it was ye. 
3. comoap. that it was they. 


SINGULAR. 
1. copbam, that it was I. 
2. copbut:, that it was thou. 
3. copb é, OJ" òurab é, that it was 
he. 
Various other combinations of the pronouns and conjunctions 
with this verb occur in old manuscripts, which the student of the 
ancient Irish language should become familiar with; as nap bat:, 
be thou not, or mayest thou not be; comoir, until they would be; 
nlpbram, I was not; òépram, although I was; mmab, unless it 
be; nip, it was not; nupdr, that it would not be they; cept:ap, 
who they were; popr, or pobr, it would be. 
The following examples of the simple and combined forms of 
this verb are here subjoined, to point out its application, particularly 
in ancient compositions: II' mé an Feap, I am the man; ba bpó- 
naë In pIS oe I'm, "the king was sorry for that," Battle of ]J[agh 
Ratlt, p. 24; l>eapopol'õmU Fa h-amm 01, " Dervorgilla was her 
name," Keat. Hist., p. 5; eunna al<snlOë Fa h-amm 00, "Enna 
Aighnioch was his name," Id., p. 71; Olp ar r:u Bur aom-Bean 
oam-ra ó 1'0 amaë, "for thou shalt be my only wife from this 
out," Id., p. 90; OJ pu ren mOlt, it will not be good success," 


y 
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Battle of lJ[agh Rath, p. l
; bit) otc OUlß, "it shall be evil to 
you;' fd., p. 22; am ua pitS, "I am the grandson of a kmg," Id., 
p. 202; lram cU1ßm-rl, "I am more fit," Id., p. 68; am bumeè 
oe, "I am thankful of him;" urn mac 00 plò l-ochlano, "I am 
the son of the king of Lochlann," Id., p. 80; am cmnr:;e oe anor, 
"I am certain of it now," Id., p. 145; am uanim10ë pér an p'
, 
" I am fearful of the king," Keat. Hist., p. 126; maö am cOIl. 
tlOè-r u , ot r'rl, ar cmUlOè 00 máimp-r', "if I am a hag, said she, 
thy mother is a hag," Id., p. 109; ar:; mac p'
-ra, "thou art the 
son of a king," Battle 0/ o/JIaglt Rath, p. 80; ap ar:;òeon-ra 'rat: 
pbö, "for I perceive that thou art a poet," Id., p.68; ar:; rlrl
, 
" thou art a seer," Id., p. 14; po rearr 1r:; rÓr m Fenechur 1 con- 
oel ò repb n-be, "it is known that the Fenechus law is void in 
comparison with the word of God," Cor. Gloss., 'Voce Fepb; 1f1t: 
Imoa a loéa, "many are its lakes," Irish, Version of JV"ennius; 
ar:; mópa na h-mi'lf1 00 paoar:; ropr:;, " great are the injuries which 
were inflicted on thee," Battle of }';fagh Rath, p. 30; 1r:; COlU po 
fU1öerr:;ap a n-epmn ap r:;úr, "for it was the Gauls that first fixed 
them in Ireland," Cor. Gloss., voce CaU; t::'eocOlr' pop álpO-pl
 
m oorimlTl In r:;an fin, "Theodosius was monarch of the world at 
that time," I-I. 3. 17. p. 1; popcar lao baoap aupoapcu, "they 
were the most illustrious," Annals qf tlte Four 
7I,Jaste,.s, ad ann. 
1567; popr:;ap lIa ammapb mna a m-beo, "their dead were more 
numerous than their living," Book of Lcinster, p. 25, b; ocur ba 
00 apòaO baofr mence, "and it was of silver they were oftenest 
made," Cor. Gloss., voce ana; napbar:; bponaé-ra, "be thou not 
sorrowful," Battle of JJlagh Ratlt, p. 50; po pomn 0010 comoap 
oaei'nOlö, "he distributed [the food] among them till they were 
satiated," rit. Molin/I; f10-f1 aò out pobr repp anaö, "ye are 
going, better it were to stay," Battle of lJlaglt Ratlt, p. 62; nar- 
bar:; mmoaé-ra, "be not thou sorrowful," Id.; ar beapr:;ar:;ar rlOe 
nC1pO:r opukh no beapnrui> a ß-rle'l; ap r:;úr, "they said that it 
should not be Druids that would first partake of their banquet," 
Book qf Lis17lO1'e, fot 47, b, b; ap nab r:;mrleöaé, " in order that 
it might not be slippery, Cor. Gloss., voce bpoléec; ní ofp 00 
peéc mmab maJ
, "law is not right unless it be good," Jd., voce 
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õno; ntp maêcai> la neeh, "it was not wonderful to anyone;" 
eomape oeprop lao, " she asked who they were," fd., voce ppuU. 
Having now pointed out the various ancient forms and synthetic 
combinations of this verb, I shall next exhibit its peculiar idiomatic 
applications in the modern language. But before I enter upon this 
subject, it will be curious to notice, that O'
folloy, who calls it by 
the strange appellation of articulus, has the following remarks on 
this verb. 
" Articulus ar in Oratione importat affirmatiuum tan quam esset 
verbum affirmans, sicut m negationem de se præsentis temporis, vt 
or mmch t::'aohò, latinè, Tltadæus est honus; m mOich t::'aoh
, 
id est, Thadæus non est honus; verùm si post m præcedat buoh, 
significabitur negatio pro futuro, vt nI buoh mOlch t7aohò, latiné, 
Thadæus non erit bonus, cuius tamen contradictio significabitur 
deleto nt, remanente buoh, vt buoh mmch t::'aohò. Si autem sermo 
sit de præterito, ita vt bonitas de Thadæo negetur, transit nJ in mp, 
vt ntp mhmch t::'aohò, vel si ita, vt affirmetur bonitas, sufficit præ- 
mitti buoh ante match, si aspiretur m, vt buoh mhmch t::'aoh ò , 
latinè, Thadæus erat bonus; si enim non aspiretur m, sensus erit 
Tlwdæus erit bonus. Item si præmittatur m ante buoh, sensus 
erit Tluldæus non erit honus. Similiter b transit in bur, ad affir- 
mandum de futuro, vt in bhuf reapp, id est melius erit, sed nec 
malè dicitur in eodem sensu buoh rrpp, cuius contradictio est nI 
buoh reapp. Sic ou buoh rrpp, de futuro affirmat quòd meliùs 
foret. Item transit III in naeh, vt cum dico oelplm naeh reapp, 
latinè dico quod non melius, cuius oppositum significatur commu- 
tatione prædicti naeh in òup. Pòrro articulus naeh et ar præpo- 
situs adiectiuo comparatiuo importato per reapp, sicuti of et nt 
opponuntur sicut affirmatio et negatio, vt If reapp, m Feapp, vel 
naeh Feapp. Similiter m et naeh, transeunt in articulum nap 
afficientem tempus præteritum, vt nap rheapp, cu.i contradicit 
òupab seù òup appositione bh ad Feapp vt òupab rhenpp, vel 
potius òup bhFeapp."-Grammatica Latino-Ifibenzica, pp. 103, 
104, 105. 
It has sometimes puzzled Irish grammarians to point out the dif- 
ference of meaning between the verbs II', cÚlm, bíi>l1n, and ß-rUll1m; 
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but to anyone who has studied the genius of the language this dif- 
ference is obvious. It is this: 'r is the simple copula of logicians, 
being merely used for assertion, that is, to connect an attribute with 
its subject, or to predicate one thing of another, as 'r mé rolur an 
t>omam, I am the light of the world. But in all sentences in which 
existence is combined with locality t::ú is to be used. Mr. Patrick 
Lynch, in his Introduction to the Irish Language, has the follow- 
ing very accurate remarks on this subject, which are well worth 
quoting here for the consideration of the learner, pp. 16, 17: 
" Every Proposition or Phrase includes two separate ideas or terms. 
That of which something is affirmed or denied is called the sub- 
ject or agent, stiled by grammarians the nominative or preceding 
case; the other term, denoting what is affirmatively or negatively 
asserted of the subject, is called the Attribute. There is another 
word employed to connect these two ideas, denominated a Copula, 
or Verb. In various languages there is, strictly speaking, but one 
Verb for designating this mental affirmation viz. is and the inflec- 
tions of am, was, be. All other Verbs express not an act of the 
mind, but so far as they severally include the substantive Yerb is, 
into \vhich all adjective Verbs may be ultimately resolved; thus 
Patrick loves, reads, n'alks, are of equal import with the phrases 
Patrick love-is, read-is, walk-is, or, as logicians make it, is loving, 
is reading, is walking.-Vide Lynch's English Grammar in 
JTerse and Prose, pp. 33, 34. In English and Latin the substan- 
tive verb est, is, serves for this affirmation. nut in Irish we have 
two substantive verbs for designating it: and though is-me and 
atairn may, to some, appear to be of a similar import, yet they are 
not in reality so, nor can the one be substituted for the other. The 
radical Verb is (iss) me seems to have been originally invented for 
simply shewing, that the subject of discourse barely is, or exists, 
while atá-711e, or 'taim, denotes existence with reference to its state 
or locality, thus modifying the affirmation of simple being or essence 
by determining its condition place or time: as is me ata ann. 
It is me (or I), tlud am here. This with many other peculiarities 
in our Irish Verbs seems to req lIire further investigation." 
It is a vcry strange peculiarity in this language that the sub- 
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stantive verb cá can never ascribe a predicate to its subject without 
the aid of the preposition I, or ann, as eú fe'n a ra;sare, he is a 
priest; lit. he is in ltis priest; Öl fé'n a J11!S, he was a king; lit. 
in /tis king. It may be curious to remark, that although in the 
application of these two verbs a strict attention to logical distinc- 
tions must be observed, still the native Irish speaker never finds 
any difficulty in applying them correctly. 
'Vhen one substantive is predicated of another by this verb If, 
and an adjective of praise or dispraise is connected with the predi- 
cate, it is never put in the genitive case, as rear If móp rai', 
a man who is of great prosperity; rear ba mór rui', a man who 
was of great prosperity; an reap ba caolme cJ1ut-h, the man who 
was of fairest form; an reap If mó clatt, the man of greatest 
sense. In such sentences the predicated noun would be in the 
genitive or ablative case in Latin, and in English would be governed 
by the preposition of; but in Irish it is actually the nominative case, 
coming after the assertive verb If; and it is not easy to explain 
grammatically how it comes to have the force of the genitive or 
ablative in Latin; yet such it has, beyond a doubt. "hen no verb 
is used, the latter noun may be connected by the preposition 7)0, or 
co, mitk, as reap ;So nònúlf öeoòa, a man 'ivith a lively counte- 
nance. But when the verb If is used, this preposition cannot be 
introduced, but we must say reap If beoòa õnúlf. It should be 
noticed here, that this form of expression cannot be resolved by 
reap-If beoòa a !Snúlf, a man-lively is his countenance; but 
that it means fully and distinctly" a man of a lively countenance," 
though no satisfactory grammatical reason has yet been assigned 
for this mode of construction. In examining this idiom, the stu- 
dent should have the following accurate observation on the English 
language before his mind: 
"In the English, as in all other languages, a great number of 
expressions, scarcely warrantable in strict Syntax, become part and 
parcd of the language. To condemn these at once is unphiloso- 
phical. The better method is to account for them. The currency 
of an expression is primâ facie evidence of 
ome grammatical 
reason existing for it."-The En,r;lish Languagc, by Professor 
Latham, p. 358. 
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Before closing the remarks on this verb, it will be necessary to 
correct an error of the Rev. Paul O'Brien, who says, in his Irish 
Grammar, p. 91, the verb Ir "can form no sentence without a 
repetition of itself, the aid of its past tense, or of ro." No error 
could be greater than this; for, Ir reap me, "I am a man;" Ir 
ruap an ta é, "it is a cold day," are perfect sentences, and contain 
no repetition of the same verb, and require no other verb to com- 
plete the sense. 


SECTION 3.-0ftlte Verb SubstantÜ'e. 
The verb substantive t7á1m, or bim, is thus COllJU- 
gated : 


INDICA TIVE l\100D. 


Present Tense. 


SING ULAR. 
I. r:úlm, I am. 
2. r:á,p, thou art. 
3. r:á ré, he is. 


PLURAL. 
I. r:åmaolO, we are. 
2. r:úi-aOl, you are. 
3. r:álO, they are. 


The particle a is often prefixed to the present tense 
of this verb, for the sake of euphony, or emphasis, as 
ar:-alm. 
COIp is the synthetic form to express tlwu art, usually found in 
modern 1\188. and books, and that most generally in use, in com- 
mon conversation, in the southern half of Ireland. But UWI often 
occurs in ancient writings, and ar:aOI in modern, as aruí ae' aenap, 
"thou art alone," Battle of .JIaglt Rath, p. 136; Olp If ocum-rex 
ueuí, "for it is to me thou art, i. e. belongest," Id., p. 48; conò må,t 
na 5-rltI0i> ar:aol D'aiëop a h-elpmn, "thou art keeping the poets 
from being banished from Ireland," Keat.Hist.,p. 125; a ùhuOlpe, 
ot on pi, un rLlm ëúmaët:0I5-re DO i>ot ope a t:aol a ò t:pom-i;ut 
DO 'n lonnur rom, "0 Guaire, said the king, is it because my 
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powers have prevailed over thee, that thou weepest in that manner?" 
Id., p. 119. In the county of Kerry they say room l:'U, thou art; 
but this is corrupt, and not to be imitated. 
The synthetic form for the first person plural of this tense is 
variously pronounced in the provinces, as l:'ámu 10, l:'ámaolO, and 
t::álmío. Keating writes al:'åmam (müm short), as Olp acamam 
aöå CLor 0 Bét l)o bét, "we are hearing it from mouth to mouth," 
Hisl. Irel., p. 94. But O'Molloy and others write it-.maom. This 
stands in great need of some established rule.-See Regular Verb. 
t:7ai'aOl, ye are, is found in the best manuscripts, except that 
in the more ancient ones it is written cui'm, or al:'áim, as al:'áiai 
a n-oenomte, "ye are in one place," Battle of .J.1Iagh Ratlt, p.62. 
The synthetic form for the third person plural is variously written 
in old manuscripts, al:'åm, al:'ålc, al:'åo, al:'ål:'; vide Id., pp. 38, 82, 
el passim. 


Consuetudinal Present. 


SINGULAR. 
l. bíòlm, or bim, I usually am. 


PRESENT. 
l. birnío, biomaom, 01. bío- 
maIO, we usually are. 
2. bíi'í, you usually are. 
3. b"i>IO, or bio, they usua])y 
are. 


2. b'i>IP, or bíp, thou usually art. 
3. bii>eann ré, or bionn re, he 
usually is. 


Or bíòeann, or bionn mé, cú, J"'é, &c., the verb having the same 
termination, to agree with all the persons. õii>mío, or bímio, the 
synthetic form of the first person plural of this verb, is as often 
written bíomulO, or bíomaom, and pronounced bíomom (the m 
being broad, and the last syllable short orlong.-See Regular Verb. 


Past Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. lJii>ear, or Bior, I was. 1. Bíòeamar, or B;omap, we 
were. 
2. öíòlr, or öír, thou wast. 2. ö:i>eaöap, or BíODUP, thou 
wert. 
3. öíó, or öí ré, he was. 3. ö
i>eaoup, or öíooap, they 
were. 
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bo and po are generally prefixed to this tense in ancient and 
modern writings. In ancient manuscripts the past tense of this 
verb is written öár, or öáòar, öáQalr, or öá'r, öá ré, öamap, 
öáöap, öúoap. And this form is used by Keating, the Four Mas- 
ters, Duald Mac Firbis, and other writers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but no trace of it is now observable in the spoken language. 
For the modern öi, was, ancient writers often use öaOl, Ö01, ÖUI, 
öoel, uoel, which renders their writings very obscure to modern 
Irish scholars. 


Consuetudinal Past. 


SINGULAR. 
l. öiòmn, or öínn, I used to be. 


PLURAL. 
1. öíÖm
r, or iomaOlr, we used 
to be. 
2. öíi'i, you used to be. 


2. öíòi-eá, or öíi'ea, thou usedst 
to be. 
3. öíòeaò ré, or öíoò ré, he 
used to be. 
bhíòeaò, or öíoò ré; the third person singular of this tense is 
pronounced öíòeaë, or öíoë ré, throughout the southern half of 
Ireland. 


3. öíoir, they used to be. 


Future Tense. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
l. bJao, or belòeao, I will be. l. btaòmaolO, or belòmlO, we will 
be. 
2. blOlp, or belòlp, thou wilt be. 2. bwòaíò, or betòíò, you will be. 
3. bJalò, or belò ré, he will be. 3. bJaòalO, or belòlO, they will be. 
The emphatic form of belòlp, or bJaòalp, thou shalt be, is 
sometimes written b10rU for bIWJ1-re, as in the Battle of Magh 
Ratlt, p. 190: m blaru al) baòup o'n láli'l-rea amaë, "for thou 
shalt not threaten from this day forth." The negative of the third 
person singular is written noëa bJa, i. e. "it shall not be," in the 
Poem attributed to St. Columbkille, preserved in a MS. in Trinity 
College (H. 3. 18.), already quoted. In many parts of Munster 
bell) ré is used for belò, or bla1Ò ré, he will be, but it must be 
considered a great corruption, and is ascribed to the tendency of 
the 
funster dialect to terminate in 1l). 
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SINGULAR. 


DIPERATIVE 1\IOOD. 


I. 


2. bi, be thou. 
3. bn)eai> ré,or bioi>]"é, let him be. 


PLURAL. 
I. bioi>maolr, b1mir, or blO- 
maom, let us be. 
2. bióii>, be ye. 
3. bioir, let them be. 


The form for the third person singular is pronounced bióeaë, 
or bioë ré, throughout the southern half of Ireland, but biol-n in 
the north and west. The form for the first person plural varies a 
good deal throughout the provinces, and wants a grammatical stan. 
dard. The author would recommend the form Límir, as it would 
perfectly agree with bioir, the universally approved form for the 
third person plural. In South Leinster and East Munster they say 
b:omUlrt:, and Dr. Neilson gives bioomaom, which is the form 
used in Ulster. But bioi>maolo is more properly the indicative 
fonn, and means mc are rather than let us be. bíi>íi> is the only 
form for the second person plural found in correct printed books 
and manuscripts, and yet bíòíó is the form used in the spoken 
language m in every part of Ireland, and higidlte is given as the only 
synthetic form by Neilson, who had little or no acquaintance with 
the ancient Irish manuscripts. 


SUBJUNCTIVE l\IOOD. 


Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. 
I. 1)0 ö-FUlllm, that I am. 


2. ÒO ö-FUIllp, that thou art. 
3. ÒO ö-FUIl J'ê, that he is. 


m So much is this termination 
now established for this person 
in all the verbs, that in some of 
the mountainous districts some 


PLURAL. 
1. ÒO ö-r Ul1mlO , ÒO ö-rUileam, 
that we are. 
2. ÒO ö-rUlld, that ye are. 
3. ÒO Ö-rultlO, that they are. 


boys, when beginning to spE'ak 
English, are heard to say come- 
a1 ò íi>e, for" come ye." 


z 
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Past Tense. 


SINGULAR. 
]. ÕO pa'fjar, that I was. 
2. ÕO pa'fjmr that thou wast. 
3. ÕO pwö, or pm'fje ré, .that 
he was. 


PLUR \L. 
1. ÕO ra'fjamap, that we were. 
2. ÕO pa'fja'fjap, that ye were. 
3. õ ra'fjaoap, that they were. 


bh-FUltJm, in the present tense, and ra'fjar, in the past, are 
called the subjunctive mood of the verb r:álm, although, properly 
speaking, derived from other obsolete verbs. This mood (which the 
regular verbs.want altogether-see p.179) is never used in the modern 
language, except after the particles an, whether; õO, that; eá, 
where; ni, not; naë, not, or which not; noëa, not; or after the 
relative when preceded by a preposition, as an 'fj-rUlt ré, is he? 
1'ooltlm ÕO 'fj-rUlltp, I think that thou art; eá 'fj-FUltlO, where are 
they? ni FUlt ré beo, he is not alive; naë 'fj-FUlt re beó, is he not 
alive; an r:é naë 'fj-FUI t rOlò'fjlp, he who is not rich; ó a 'fj-FUltlO, 
from whom they are; oála Né.tt ap a b-FUllmío aõ t:'PÚÓ:;'CI, 
"with respect to Niall, of whom we are treating," Keat. Hist., 
p. 109. The form r:á is never used after any of these particles in 
the modern language, but in the ancient manuscripts r:á is as often 
used in these situations as FUlt, or FIt, as õaeoat (Star ó r:ált: 
õaeòIL, "Gaedal Glas, from whom the Gaels are [descended]," 
B. Ballymote, fol. ] I ; or, as written by Keating, õaolólOt õLor 
ó O-r:álO õaOlòlt, Hist. Irel., p. -19; Rumann, mac CoLmáln In 
FltaÒ, ó rolt: SIt Rumamn 1 n-Qr:h CpUlmm, "Ruman Mac Col- 
main, the poet, from whom are the Sil Ronain, at Ath Truim." 
Even Duald Mac Firbis, who wrote about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, frequently uses r:á for 'fj-FUlt in the situations above 
mentioned, as Feótlmló, mac QrilOL ò mò, 010 O-t:'á Ceneut Feó- 
tlmlò, "Fedhlimidh, son of Amhalgaidh, from whom are the Ceneul 
Fedhlimidh," Triúes and Customs ofHy-Fiacltraclt, p. 4, line 13; 
Cucoln õ ett:, mae Qri101õmò, ó O-r:álO mUlnr:lp L:'homatr:OI;i), 
"Cucoingelt, the son of Amhalgaidh, from whom are l\1uintir 
Thomaltaigh," Id., p. 12, line 4. 
In ancient manuscripts Fit is very frequently used for FUll, and 
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even for acå, Pdrticularly in the relative form, as (l)uë tUl5 fll 'run 
mO'5, "every herb which is in the plain;" be(l)-e1pe, .1. mIl' FIt 
rop mmp amlJ1<5 ta h-U15 Cemnl'eatmt, "Beg-Eire, an island 
which is out in the sea in Hy-Kinsellagh," Iris/" Calendar, :l3rd 
April; atll mcunc cumao h-e Cotmån, mac aeoa FIt 1 n-apo 
bo rop bpu {.oeha 6chach, " others say that it is Colman, the son 
of Aedh, that is at Ard bo, on the brink of Lough Neagh," Felire 
Aengus, 17th February. It should be also remarked here that 
the forms bí, bUl, bOI, &c., are often used in ancient writings for 
the subjunctive pm5, as co naë bUl for (l)o naë pm5e, Battle of 
JIa.qlt Ratlt, p. 232; co h-mpm a m-blll for (l)o h-álc a pm5e, [d., 
p. 10; co m-báoap, for 00 pu5aoap, [d., p. 2--1. 


Future Tense. 


SINGULAR. 
1. ;SO m-bmo, that I shall be. 


PLURAL. 
1. (l)o m-bJamaom, that we shall 
be. 
2. 00 m-blaòåu), that you shall 
be. 
3. (l)o m- blaòam, that they shall 
be. 


2. 00 m-blaJp, that thou shalt 
be. 
3. ;So m-blmò, that he shall be. 


CONDITIONAL ftIOOD. 


SINGULAR. PLCRAL. 
1. 5e lòmn, or De mn, I would be. 1. 5e,òmír, or 5e1míl', we would 
be. 
2. belòieá, or belieá, thou 2. be1òiíò, ye would be. 
wouldst be. 
3. 5elòeaò l'é, he would be. 3. 5emíl', they would be. 


The conjunctions oá, if, and muna, unless, are signs of this 
mood, and eclipse the initial consonant; it can, however, be used 
independently of any conjunction; but it has then generally the em- 
phatic pdrticle 00 before it, as 00 5elòmn. The first person singular 
ofthis mood is always pronounced in Munster as if written 5elòmn, 
which, in the eastern countries, is pronounced 5e'òm;s. But in the 
Battle of Jlagh Rath, and most ancicnt writings, it is generally 
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written Bemo; Beu>eaó, the form for the third person singular, is 
pronounced in Munster as if written öelòeaë, or Beli'. In ancient 
writings we find co m-blaò, that it would be; ma m-beó, if it 
would be; no öeli', it would be, for the modern Òo m-belóeaò, 
oá m-belòeaò, 00 öelóeaó.-See Battle of .A-Iagh Ragh, pp. 24, 
58, 68. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Do belt, to be. 
By prefixing certain prepositions to the verbal noun 
bert, being, various expressions are formed, which are 
equivalent to participles and ablatives absolute in other 
languages, as ap rn-belt:-, on being; lap rn-belt, after 
being; ap 
f öert, on the point of being, about to be ; 
ëurn a ben:-, or ëurn bO belt:., to be, or in order to be. 
The analytic forn1 of this verb is always the same 
with the form for the third person singular through aU 
the persons, thus: 


Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. 
I. t:á mé, I am. 
2. t:á t:ll, thou art. 
3. t:á ré, he is. 


PLURAL. 
I. t:á finn, we are. 
2. t:á r1Ö, you are. 
3. t:a flao, thE'Y are. 


Past Tense. 


SINGULAR. 
l. Bí mé, I was. 
2. öí t:ú, thou wert. 
3. Bí ré, he was. 


PLURAL. 
l. öí finn, we were. 
2. Bí flö, ye were. 
3. ö í rJao, they were. 


This analytic mode of inflecting the verb is becoming very 
general in the spoken language, particularly throughout the north- 
ern half of Ireland. 
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SECTION 4.- Conjugation of a regular Verb. 


ùlana1m, I cleanse. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 


INDICA TIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. 
1. (l)tonmm, I cleanse. 


PLURAL. 
1. (l)tanomam, or (l)tanamoolO, 
or (l)tanom, we cleanse. 
2. (l)lam::oíò, you cleanse. 
3. õtonoJO, they cleanse. 


2. (l)tanmJ1, thou cleansest. 
3. õtonmò ré, he cleanseth. 


Consuetudinal Present. 


PLURAL. 
1. (l)tanann f1nn, we usually 
cleanse. 
2. õtanonn t:ú, thou usually cleansest. 2. (l)lonann fiB, you usually 
cleanse. 
3. (l)lononn ré, he usually cleanses. 3. ótanonn r 1OO , they usually 
cleanse. 


SINGULAR. 
1. (l)tanann mé, I usually cleanse. 


Some modern writers terminate the first person singular of the 
present indicative in am; but this is properly the first person plu- 
ral. The second person singular sometimes terminates in e, or 1, 
in old manuscripts, but never in the modern language. See obser- 
vations under t:'áIP, p. 166. The third person singular of this tense 
has no synthetic form, either in the ancient or modern language; 
for some observations on which see p. 153. The termination for 
the first person plural, which always ends alike in the present 
and future indicative, varies throughout the provinces. In the 
south of Leinster and east of Munster it is pronounced amu'ío, or 
mu'ít> (short), whether the characteristic vowel of the root be broad 
or slender; and maolO (long) in Thomond;, while in other parts 
of Ireland it is sometimes pronounced ma010, long; sometimes 
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mulo, or mã'ío, short; and sometimes mío, long and slender. The 
terminations found in ancient manuscripts are mam, mmc, mm, 
and m1C; but it is not easy to prove whether these terminations 
were pronounced long or short. Giolla Josa Mor Mac Firbis writes 
maIO, in 1417; thus, ó Rmi- bpanoU1b ar bmo elU1es, co 'C'pal õ 
celt, conmp i'lai;mulO, "from Rath Branduibh of the sweet bells, 
to Traigh Ceall, a road which we go." - Tribes and Customs of 
Hy-Fiackrach, pp. 224, 225. It is written mmc in the Leabhar 
Breac, a manuscript of the highest authority; as, toes oún áp 
FJachu umalt toesmU1c-ne o'áp þeéemnUlb, "dimitte nobis debita 
'Jlostra, sicut et nos dimittimus debitoribus nostris," fol.124, b, a. 
It is written mum, mmc, and mm, in an old vellum Life of 8t. 
Moling, and in H. 3. 18.; thus, pa;5mmo-ne a comne m ctéITlIi;', 
"we will go meet the cleric;" pecmulc a leI', 01 m clélpeé, ap ní 
ruapamap rállci 1 t:'les Ulle 11' m bUlle, "we stand in need of it, 
said the cleric, for we have not received welcome in any other house 
in the town;" bemm-ne rrlr m recht:' I'm, "we will be for that 
law," H. 3. 18. p.338. It is written m1C in a very old vellum copy 
of Cormac's Glossary, as ppolmr1m1c FIur, 01, ré, "we shall try 
it, said he," voce Ppu U. It is not easy to decide what termination 
should be adopted in the general modern language, as the provin- 
cialists would not agree. The author would recommend it to be 
settled by the following rule. "
hen the characteristic or last vowel 
of the root is broad, the first person plnral of the present indica- 
tive active should, in the synthetic form, terminate in malo or 
maom, long; it is difficult to decide which; the second in i-aí, 
caOl, or t:'uíò; and the third in 010 (short). But when the charac- 
teristic vowel is slender, they should terminate in mío, d, or dò, 
and 10 (short). This rule is almost invariably observed by O'Mol- 
loy, in his Lucerna Fidelium, which was printed at Rome in 1676, 
as in the following instances: 1, of the broad termination,-aòpa- 
maom, " we adore," p.195; omlcamaom, "we renounce," p. 279; 
òlacamuolo, "we receive," pp.257, 279; mearamaOIO, "we think," 
pp.212, 213, 216; orralumaom, "we offer," p.251; onÓromaolO, 
"we honour," pp. 192, 194, 217. Of the slender termination, 
cpelOlmm, H we believe," p. 235; cU1pmlO, "we put," pp.214, 
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224, 22!J; òwpmm, "we call," p. 236; òU1òmm, "we implore," 
p. 228; CU1crnm, "we fall," p. 222. However, he sometimes 
deviates from this rule, but not often. In p. 197 he writes, la1pp- 
rnm, "we ask;" in pp. 198, 203, and 228, lappamaom; and in 
p. 214, lapprnum. Donlevy. in his Irish Catechism, published at 
Paris in 1742, keeps more closely to this rule; and he generally 
uses maom, and rarely mum, for the broad termination; ex. lean- 
maOlO, "we follow," p. 212; rá;5Ctmum, "we find," p. 206; 
cU1prnm, "we put," p. 200; cmll1mm, "we lose," p. 218; C011TI- 
n15mm, "we remember," p. 284; cU1crnm, "we fall," p. 216 ; 
l:"J1elò'mío, "we have forsaken," p.216. It is impossible to bring 
the local jargons of the different counties to a grammatical stan- 
dard, and therefore some general system, drawn from the best 
manuscripts, must be submitted to, in settling the orthography of 
this neglected language. 
In the spoken language, the synthetic form for the second per- 
son plural is rarely used; but, instead of it, the analytic form 
òlana1ò põ, or the consuetudinal present, ölununn põ, is always 
employed. 


Past Tense. 


SINGULAR. 
1. t1anar. or 00 
lanar, I did 
cleanse. 
2. i)lonU1r, thou didst cleanse. 
3. i)lan ré, he did cleanse. 


PLURAL. 
1. i>tanamap, we did cleanse. 


2. iilanaõap, you did deanse. 
3. i;lunaoap, they did cleanse. 


The particles bO, or po, are often prefixed to the 
past tense in the modern language; but in ancient 
writings the prefix is variously given, ar, at;; bO, bOr; 
po, FOIl; no, no}'; po, por, ll0bUr; l lo 'C. 
In the ancient manuscripts the third person singular has a 
synthetic tennination, which is variously written ercap, urcap, 
ercmp, \1fcwP. ar OO1 p, ufomp, of which, strange to say, no Irish 
grammarian has hitherto taken notice; as, OOlpCerl;'(l1p, "he 
poured," Battle of Jlaglt Rath, p. 9-1 ; o'reëufcap, "he \"iL'wed;' 
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Id., p. 24 j ro JmrernaJòert;Ur, "he quarrelled," Id., p. 110; 
10nnUr òur i>aUuromr a i>eapBrarmr, "so that he blinded his 
brother," Keat. Hist., pp. 28, 51 ; 1'0 Bren:
emimart;01r, "judica- 
'Vit," Duald :Afac Firbis, in H.2. 15. p.208. Of all these, arCalr 
is the most usual and best form for this termination, and it is to be 
suspected that arcur is a corruption, to be attributed to the negli- 
gence of transcribers. In the southern half of Ireland, the termi- 
nation for the first person plural is pronounced as if written mciír, 
molr, or mutr (short); a form sometimes used by Keating, and 
always by O'Molloy, and found in manuscripts of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, as 00 ré'r õaë nell:' oá n-ouBramOJp rOJ-namn, "according 
to every thing which we said before," Keat. Hist., p. 32. When 
the characteristic vowel of the root is broad, the synthetic form for 
the first person plural is formed, in the modern language, by add- 
ing amar to the root, but in the ancient language more generally 
by adding ram, as gaBram, we took; i'ucram, we gave; for the 
modern, taBamar. tuòamap; and when slender, by adding rem.- 
See Battle of .AIoglt Roth, pp.38, 43. The termination aBar, de- 
noting the second person plural, is often written aBmr in good 
manuscripts, and pronounced aBmr in the south of Ireland; this 
termination is seldom used in Ulster. But the termination aoar, 
for the third person plural, is still in constant use in Connaught 
and Munster, and well understood, though not often used, in "Clster. 
It occurs in manuscripts of considerable antiquity, but not so often 
as the terminations reo, re
, rao (which are evidently corruptions 
of the pronoun flao), and raoap, ramp; as Lenra
, they followed, 
for the modern Lean flao, or Leanaoar; nir réq'm:, they were not 
able, for niop réaoaoar; grái>a'i>re
, they loved, for 
rai>Ultea- 
oar; r o Q1rlòre
, they perceived, for 00 aJrí
eaoar; t;ucraoar, 
they brought, for tUòQoap; marBraoar, they killed, for marBa- 
oar.-See Battle of ]'laghRath, pp. 28,38,66,178,246, et passim; 
po commrcreo clara ceno, ocur a
 bepq'am rrm, "interrogave- 
runt eum cujus caput esset, et ille eis dixit," Cor. Gloss., 'Voce 
C01re õpecám. 
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Consuetudi/lal Past. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. i;tanamn, I used to cleanse. 1. i;tanamaOlr, we u8
d to 
cleanse. 
2. 
tam::á, thou usedst to cleanse. 2. i;loniaíó, you used to 
cleansp. 
3. i;tanaó ré, he used to cl
ansp. 3. i;lanaoa01r, 0'/' i;lanamír. 
they used to cleanse. 


The particles tw, 110, &c., may be prefixed to all the 
l>erSOllS of this tense also. 


The termination aó in the third person singular is pronounced, 
in Connaught and "Clster, as if written Úó, or Inn, but in the south, 
as if aë ; but aó. eaó, or eó is the true termination, as appears 
from the best manuscripts: oeur ní ètumeaó oëc maó bee, oeur 
ní ëélmní
eó ror a ëOrmb, " and he heard but little, and he used 
not to walk on his feet."-lJattle of .Jla!]'" Rath, p. 42. The ter- 
mination for the first and second persons plural in this tense are 
far from being settled in the modern language, for in some places 
they are pronounced i;lanamUJrc, i)lanaöUJrc; but these forms- 
though strong and distinct, and adopted perhaps in imitation of the 
Latin terminations 'Vimus, vis tis-are never found in any good 
authority. The form for the third person plural is tixeà, being 
nearly the same in every part of Ireland: when the characteristic 
vowel is slender it ends in oír, or 10ír, and when broad in oa01r, 
modern, and oaír, in ancient writings. as in the following exam- 
pIes: 00 Lmòoír (5aolólt car an ò-clOlóe, "the Gaels used to 
sally over the fosse," Keat. Hist.. p. 2; or òaë coiu5aó oá o-cu ò - 
oaolr 00 boëcmö aòur co ólUeaëcOlb, "of every support they 
used to give to the poor and to the orphans," Id., p. I; CrJaUUIO 
ror ßlUJp, aòur cea ò malO muróuëamn OÓlb, aòur 00 ëanoa01r 
eeot 00 nO tomòr1OåI1ö, no i1'1OUaó cárra ÒO ò-eUJroír cooloó 
01'1'0, aòur 00 l1nòo
r r ém ëuea 010 mapbaó, " they put to sea, 
and syrens met them, and they used to chaunt music to the sailors 
as they were passing by, and brought sleep upon them, and then 
thpy used to rush upon and kill them," Ill., p. 48; ÒPlòlt; banoee 
2A 
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no aopaoír rJtio, "Brighit, a goddess whom the poets used to 
worship," Cor. Gloss., voce ÕplòJC; Ir 00 no ëOlrepòoaír mi 
mápl:"a, " it is to him they used to dedicate the month of March;' 
Id., 'Voce mmpc. 
But it should be confessed that, in the south of Leinster, and 
the eastern counties of Munster, the third person plural of this 
tense terminates in oir, or toir, whether the characteristic vowel be 
broad or slender; and the above examples are there pronounced 
as if written Imòm
r; oá o-cuòamir; 00 éanamir ; ÒO ò-cUJploír; 
00 ai>pulOír; 00 éOJreaPòamir. 


Future Tense. 


SINGULAR. 
l. òlanruo, I will cleanse. 


2. ò1anfmp, thou wilt cleanse. 
3. ò1anrmi> ré, he will cleanse. 


PLURAL. 
1. òlanram, or òlanramam, 
or (i)lanramaom, we will 
cleanse. 
2. òlanraíi>, you will cleanse. 
3. òlanralO, they will cleanse. 


It should be observed here that the r is scarcely heard in this 
tense in the spoken language in any part of Ireland, and that 
throughout the southern half of Ireland it is pronounced like i: or h, 
as òlan
uo, I will cleanse; cell
lp, thou wilt conceal; but the r 
is more frequently found as the sign of the future tense of regular 
verbs in ancient manuscripts than 
, and must, therefore, be re- 
ceived as its true sign D . The i:, however, is also sometimes found 


D .Mr. Patrick Lynch, in his 
Introduction to tlte Irish Language, 
seems to think that r is not an 
absolutely necessary sign of the 
future tense. His words are: 
"Some grammarians say that the 
lctterf(r) should be placed as 
a characteristic for the future, 
next to the termination of the 
second person singular of the 
Imperative mode; but from the 
examples adduced above, as well 
as those from O"l\Iolloy, it is ob- 
vious that r (f) is not an abso- 
lutely necessary sign of the fu- 


ture, and in some verbs not at 
all used; neither is it employed 
in the grammars of the learned 
l\Iessrs. Shaw and Stewart, for 
the Caledonian dialect of our 
lallguage."-p.24. 
It is very true that in some of 
the irregular verbs, and in tl1e 
cJass terminating in UJj;lrn, or 
16'm, and a few others, the ð is 
not introduced into the future; 
but in all other regular verbs the 
r should be used, as it is found 
in the most correct Irish manu- 
scripts. 
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in good authorities, as Ir mlrl pOt: pubia, " it is I that shall wound 
thee," Battle qf .AIagh Ratlt, p. 294. In ancient writings the 
second person singular of this tense also ends in e or I, as well as 
the present, as ní mÚlpfiFe-rm mlf1, "thou shalt not kill me," Id., 
p. 190. Fmó, or FIÓ, the analytic termination for all the persons 
when the pronouns are expressed, is pronouncedf1'vee., or fee, in 
Connaught, butfwl, or fl, in Munster. This termination is writ- 
ten r aò by the Rev. Paul O'Brien and others, which is very incorrect. 
In the ancient manuscripts it is often written Fa, or FI, without the 
final Ò, as òonFa ré, " he will wound;" FQJCFI ré, "he will see," 
Battle of &'lIagh Ratlt, pp. 136, 194; òpomFa, .1. aepra, "he 
will satirize," Cor. Gloss., voce apoma. Sometimes, but rarely, 
the termination afi is found for the first person singular of this 
tense after a negative, as ní 1ÏlOlafi, " I shall not praise," Teige 
JIac Dary; n: FUlcéab oamna oo'n opomÒ' " I will not omit one 
of the people," Giolla Ioslt J.1lor .fllac Firbis, A. D. 1417. 
The termination ream, or FlOm, Fam, rem, is often found in the 
best manuscripts for the first person plural, as ÒO n-ölanFam, till 
we shall cleanse; ÒO n-òU1óream, till we shall implore.-Keating. 


SUBJUNCTIVE l\100D. 


Properly speaking, no regular verbs in Irish have 
any subjunctive mood; the form of the verb which fo
- 
lows the partic!es governing the suhjunctive (see p. 170), 
always terminates like the indicative. But in irregular 
verbs these particles are followed Ly a peculiar form. 


IMPERATIVE .MOOD. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAl,. 
I. òlanam, or õlanama01r, let us 
cleanse. 
2. ölanaíó, you cleanse. 
3. òlanamír, let them cleanse. 


1. 


2. òlun, cleanse thou. 
3. òlanaò ré, let him be 
cleansed. 
The third person singular is pronounced (51anaë ré throughout 
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the southern half of Ireland, but ötanam, or òtanúò re in Con- 
naught and Ulster. In the topographical poems of O'Dugan, 
O'Heerin, and Giolla Iosa Mor Mac Firbis, the termination am, 
or eam, is almost invariably used for denoting the first person 
plural, as in the following examples: qllaUo!ß 
lmëeoU na poöla, 
., let us travel round Ireland," 0' Dugan; lObpom 00 ëlomn 
ChoppmDlc Chmr, 
rl(lliam 
(1p S,onamn rrui'-
tOlr, "let us 
speak of the race of Cormac Cas, let us proceed across the green- 
streamed Shannon," O".Eleerin; Clann plaëpa Ú1P ap m'Dlpe, 
leanam lopò na laeëpmòe, "the race of the noble Fiachra are 
my care, let us follow the track of the heroes," Giolla Iosa .L'Ior 

JIac Firbis. In the county of Kilkenny the first person plural of 
this mood terminates in mUlr
, as ò1anamU1r
, but this is never 
found in correct manuscripts, and must be regarded as a local har- 
barism. The termination íò is that most generally found in ancient 
manuscripts for the second person plural of this mood, as elPòíò, 
eJPòíò, a óòa! "arise, arise, 0 youths;' Battle of ßla!ll
 Ratlt, 
p. 122; 
óòoaíò ocur 
01rbenaíò, " raise and shew," Id., p. 178; 
{';obpaíò ceno no rIerc1 rlllò rarp, place ye the end of the poet's 
wand upon it," Cor. Gloss., 'Voce COlpe Òpec01n; CUlpíò amach 
In eeno, " put ye out the head," Id., 'L'oce Ope. In the Book of 
Ballymote it is sometimes written íÒl, as oeur 
l
epnaíòl 00 
rarcarb In mora, oeur 00 eai-ar
lb In nrme, Ocur 00 na h-UltJb 
nnmanncllb, "and rule over the fishes of the sea, and the birds of 
the air, and over all the animals." At present, howe\'er, the ter- 
mination lÒíò is that used in every part of Ireland ex('ept the 
county of Kerry, and parts of Cork, where it is 'íò. This 'Vest 
Munster termination, which sounds so strangely in the ears of the 
inhabitants of the provinces of Connaught and Ulster, is strikingly 
exemplified in the following.verses by Andrew Magrath, a Munster 
poet of the last century: 
" Sm aòaro an 
-am, (7)ur òuowò le n-a ëélle, 
Preabarò Le Fonn, aòur planncar ò méli'-pUlc, 
(,eanarò Foi,o ar òpeam an éli-l(S, 
'8 ná h-Ionn
o'
eaò aen Ie ròái- o'n nòleo," 
The East Munster form, which also t:'xtends into Connaught 
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and Ulster, is exemplified in these lines, from a Jacobite song by 
Timothy O'Sullivan, a native of the county of \Vaterford : 


"l.eónmòíò, téanmòíò, téara'òíò, leaòbmòíò 
Céara,òíò, cLU01Ò ò íò bar nåmam." 


COXDITIONAL l\lOOD. 


SINGULAR. 
1. i)tanramn, I would cleanse. l. 
2. i)lanrá, thou wouldst cleanse. 2. 
3. i)tanraö ré, he would cleanse. 3. 


PLrRAL. 
i)tanrama01r, we would 
cleanse. 
i)lanraíò, you woulrl 
cleanse. 
i)lanramír, they would 
cleanse. 


The particles bO, po, &c., may be prefixed to this 
mooù, anù the conjunctions bá, if, and muna, unless, 
are usually its signs. 
In ancient writings ramn, the termination for the first person sin- 
gular, is written ramo, romo, or rumo, and, when the characteristic 
vowel of the Toot is slender, rmo, as po amlcr mo rib, "I would 
protect you," Battle of },[agh ]latlt, p. 78; no wp1fFmo, " I would 
stay," ld., p. 66. The r is sometimes omitted, as po ip1atlamo for 
00 i'pmUramn, " I woulcl proceed," Id., p. 172; co clanoamo for 
ÒO ò-clannra'nn, " that I would thrust," ld., p. 42. 
The termination rá is not always used in the spoken language, 
for, in the south-east of Ireland, i'á is most generally substituted in 
its place, and this termination often occurs in ancient \vritings, as 
01a n-òC1bi'á, " if thou wouldest take," Battle. of },[aflh RatTt, p. 42; 
muna 1mi)mbi'eá m mao, "if thou wouldst not quit the place," 
Id., p. 202. This termination is also used in John Mac Torna 
O'
[ulconry's copy of Iieating's History of Ireland, as 00 
eobiá 
ní ba mó umm-re oá rípi'eá opam é, "thou wouldst obtain a greater 
request of me if thou wouldst ask it of me, p. 118. The termina- 
tion for the third person singular is pronounced aé, or t:aé, in this 
mood, throughout the south of Ireland, but in Connanght and Ulster 
Úò, or IÚÒ, the r being very seldom heard. The r, however, should 
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not be rejected, as it adds force and distinctness to tIw termin:Üion, 
and is found in Irish manuscripts of the highest authority, as no 
j:-éoraö, "he would be able," Battle of .1JJagh Rath, p. 68; ní 
unraö "he would not stay," Id., p. 192; nor j:-O(501treö, "he 
would distribute," Id., p. 56; o'rOlrnéreö, "he would relate," Id., 
p. 318; 00 
Ulr::reaö, " he would fall," Id., p. 280. In an analytic 
form this mood always terminates in aö, or eaö (in old writings 
eö, or rö), whether the r be used or not, and Haliday is wrong 
(Gælic Grammm', p. 75) in writing 00 ëérr Ulö r mn as the analytic 
form of the 00 cérrumaír. It should be 00 ëérruò r mn . 
It should be here remarked, that the terminations for the first 
and second persons plural of this mood vary throughout the pro- 
vinces, and stand in great need of a grammatical standard. But 
it is not easy to establish a standard, as the differences are so great 
and the ancient authorities so uncertain as to quantity. In the 
county of Kilkenny they are pronounced mU1rC, bU1rr::, and the 
other parts of Munster maOlr, baolr. In most parts of Ireland, 
however, the second person plural has no synthetic form, but is 
pronounced i)tanraö rIb, which shews that the language is suf- 
fering decomposition from the want of Irish literature. 'fhe third 
person plural is fixed, and is ra1oír, or Floír, in most parts of Ire- 
land, except that the F is often aspirated, or pronounced like h or i'. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Do i;lanai>, to cleanse. 
Phrases equivalent to participles in other languages 
are formed by prefixing the prepositions ap, upon; GE, 
at; and lap, after, to the infinitive or verbal noun, as 
aTl nElanah, on cleansing; aE 'blanai>, a' cleansing O ; 
laTl Ilö1anai>, after cleansing. 


o a ö ötanaò, a' cleansing. 
This is exactly like the old Eng- 
lish participle a' hunting, a' doing, 
a' building, which some explain 
as abbreviated forms of at hunt- 
ing, at doing, at building, and 
others of on hunting, on doing, on 


building. The very recent rejec- 
tion of the a in such phrases, and 
the adoption of being done, báng 
built, have much altered the ori- 
ginal character of the English 
language. 
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The Rev. Paul O'Brien and others call these phrases by the name 
of participles; but though they are equivalent to the participles of 
other languages, it is quite obvious that tbey do not merit this appel- 
lation. The fact is, that there are no participles of the active voice 
in this language, which, adjective like, agree with their nouns, as 
in Latin, and their place is supplied by verbal nouns preceded by 
prepositions.-See ,syntax, Rule 36. 
The various modifications of time may be expressed 
hy compound tenses formed of the verb substantive and 
the verhal noun, or the infinitive mood of the verb. 


Stewart has attempted to reduce these compound expressions 
into regular tenses, like the Latin and Greek; but nothing is gained 
by so doing, as it is merely adding the tenses of t:énm, to the verbal 
noun preceded by prepositions, as 
álm a ò òlanaò, I am a' cleans- 
ing; Biooap a ò òtanaò, they were a' cleansing; blao lOp nòlanaò, 
I will be after cleansing. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 
The passive voice has no synthetic form to denote 
the persons or numbers; the personal pronouns, there- 
fore, must be always expressed, and placed after the 
verb; and by a strange peculiarity of the language they 
are always in the accusatÙ,e f()rnt. 
For this reason some Irish scholars have considered the passive 
Irish verb to be a form of the active verb, expressing the action in 
an indefinite manner, as bumlceap me, i. e. some person or per- 
sons, thing or things, strikes or strike me; bUOlleaò é, some per- 
son or thing (not specified) struck him. But it is more convenient 
in a practical grammar to call this form by the name passive, as in 
other languages, and to assume that iu, é, i, and 100, which follow 
it, are ancient forms of the nominative case, \\ hich, indeed, is not 
unlikely, as they are placed as nominatives, even after active verbs, in 
the Erse dialect of this language. Be this, however, as it may, \\e 
never place ré, r í , or r1ao, after any passive verb. In Latin and 
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most other languages, when a verb active is turned into the passive, 
the accusative of the verb active becomes the nominative of the 
verb passive; but in the Irish the accusative still retains its form 
and position, thus, in bUalt laO, strike them, and buolb:;eap laO, 
let them be struck, 100 has the same form and_ position; and some 
have thought that it is the accusative case, governed by bUalt
eap, 
like the accusative after the Latin impersonal verbs, as op01.tet me, 
tædet me vitæ, &c. 
In ancient manuscripts the termination alp is found instead of 
the modern 
llp, as altalp, he is fostered; öenalp, he is born. 


INDICATIVE J'lIOOD. 


Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. 
I. ò1am:up mé, I am cleansed. 


PLURAL. 
1. òtan
ap fmn, or mn, we are 
cleansed. 
2 òlan
ap i-ú, thou art cleansed. 2. òtan
ap f1b, or Ib, you are 
cleansed. 
3. òtoncap laO, they are cleansed. 


3. òlan
ap è, he is cleansed. 


This tense is used also for the imperative, and its 
several persons signify, according to the context, either 
I am cleansed, Thou art, &c.; or, Let me be cleansed, 
Be thou cleansed, &c. 
The consuetudinal present is the same as the simplc 
presen 1. 


Past Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. òtanaó me, I was cleansed. 1. òtcmaó finn, or mn, we were 
cleansed. 
2. òtanaó i-ú, thou wast cleansed. 2. òtanaó fib, or Ib, you were 
cleansed. 
3. òlanaó é, he was cleansed. 3. òtanoò lao, they were 
cleansed. 
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00, or 110, is prefixed to this tense as well as in the 
active voice, hut with this peculiarity, that it ncvcr 
causes aspiration, as in the active. 
In the spoken Irish throughout the provinces, and in all 
printed books and most manuscripts of the last three centuries, the 
(1:1st passive of the indicative mood is formed by adding aö, or eaö, 
to the root of the verb; but in ancient writings it is often formed 
eÀactly like the present passive participle, that is to say, by adding 
<:;(1 or r::
, iã or ie, to the root, as po mapor::a," he was killed;" 
po h-moapbia elfmm, "he was expelled;" po oíéUlpiea net 015- 
eaPöQJ
, "the rebels were banished," Battle of JJlaglt Rath, 
pp. 48, 52, 100; PJaflu 00 ponr::u na mUitmo, " before the mills 
were made," Cor. Gloss., voce CmTIat; po panoca I n-oó, " it was 
divided into two parts," Tiglternach, ad mm. 162. 
In some parts of :\Iunster the termination aö in this tense is 
pronounced o;s (ö hard and broad); and in others, particularly in 
Kerry, aé; but in Connaught and Ulster, úö, urn, or m}1. 
This and other differences of termination in the vel"b, added to 
the difference in the position of the accent, often render it difficult 
for the inhabitants of the northern and southern parts of Ireland 
to understand each other, when speaking Irish. 


Conslletudinal Past. 


SI
G(;LAR. 
1. ötam:;a01 mé, or 00 òtam:;ool 
mé, I used to be cleansed. 
2. ;stanr::aOl iú, thou usedst to 
be cleansed. 
3. òtancuol é, he used to be 
cleansed. 


PLL"RAL. 
1. ötunco01 fmn, or mn, we 
used to be cleansed. 
2. ;stancaol po, or 10, you 
used to be cleansed. 
3. ;stoncool laO, they used to 
be cleansed. 


In ancient Irish manuscripts this tense often ends in r:;e and 
cea, as FPlf a pálr::ea, for teJf a palöd, Pour JIasters, passim. 
But in the best modern manuscripts it is written caOI, or d, accord- 
ing to the characteristic vowel of the root, as a oelp naé oíolroc 1 
an oeaêrnu IÖ 0 n.8Iplnn, "he says that tythes used not be paid in 
2 B 
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Ireland," Keat. Hist., p. 5; aéc rór öup ab mnce 00 curimm
i-f 
luéc na ö-cpfoé olle ó Rómånémö, " but that it was in her [Ire- 
land] the inhabitants of the other countries were preserved from the 
Romans," Id., ibid. 


Future Tense. 


SINGULAR. 
l. ;slanrap, or ölanraíi>eap mé, l. 
I shall be cleansed. 
2. òlanrap, or òlanrafi>eap ëú, 2. 
thou shalt be cleansed. 
3. ;slanrap, O'}. ;slcmraíi>eap é, 3. 
he shall be cleansed. 


PLURAL. 
;slanrap, or ;slanråli>eap 
mn, O'}. rmn, we shall be 
cleansed. 
ö1anrap, or ;slanråli>eap 
10, or r10, you shall be 
cleansed. 
;slanrap, or òlanråli>eal' 
laO, they shall be cleansed. 


The termination rap is used in Munster, and raíi>eap in Con- 
naught. In ancient manuscripts, raíi>i-ep is sometimes found for 
this tense, as cODmp a Del ruar, ocur línrmi>ëep é, "turn its 
mouth up, and it shall be filIed."-Vit. ,Il-ioling. 


DIPERATIVE MOOD. 


This mood is always the same fonn as the present 
indicative. 


CONDITIONAL l\IOOD. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. i;lanrmi>e mé, I would be 1. i;lanrOli>e rmn, we would 
cleansed. be cleansed. 
2. i;lanrmi>e i(J, thou wouldest 2. i;lanrmi>e, flD, you would 
be cleansed. be cleansed. 
3. i;lanrmi>e é, he would be 3. i;lanrmi>e JQO, they would 
cleansed. be cleansed. 


In ancient manuscripts the termination for this tense is often 
written r;ea, as ma n-ercamcea m1rl liD, "if I should be cursed 
by YOll."-Battle of .
Iagh Rath, p. 38. But raíi>e, or ríi>e, in 
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the best modern manuscripts, as in the following examples in John 
Mac Torna O'Mulconry's copy of It:cating's History of Ireland: 
Öo maö õpuela no õpuelca 00 l;OIpr1öe Ö1, "that she should be 
called Brutia, or Brutlca," p. 6; eoëmp mpamn le m-bp1rr
öe 
bmi'lor ap bn
', "an iron key by which any skull would [might] 
be broken," p. 1-1 ; (50 1)-cmi'r
öe. "that there would be spent," 
p.30; cm 00 ëUlpr
öe o'á öeunmn, "who would be sent to do it," 
p. 50; 10nnUr l)up ab móme 00 i'Ulðr
öe an ní p, " in order that 
this thing might be the better understood," p.99. 


I:8FINITIVE l\IOOD. 


bo oe1i' ölanea, to be cleansed. 


Passh'e Participle. 
ùlonea, cleansed. 
The termination of the participle passive is generally written 
t:a, or e1, in ancient manuscripts; and it is pronounced in the 
province of Connaught, and sometimes written emö, or e1ö, by 
Connaught Irish scholars; thus, 1)lanewö, bp1re1ö (with the 1 long, 
but not accented). But in the southern half of Ireland it is more 
correctly pronounced ;slaneä, bp1re
, or bp1rc1. 
The passive voice may also be formed, as in English, 
by prefixing the different llloods and tenses of the verb 
'Cálffi to the passive participle, as 'Cá mé 'blan'Ca, I am 
cleansed; 01 ré 'blanca, he was cleansed; bla16 'Cú 
'blanca, thou wilt be cleansed; bi'o6, or bi'6ea6 ré 
'blanca, let him be cleansed; bá m-bemn 'blan'Ca, if I 
would or should be cleansed. 


SECTION 5.-Formation oftlte Tenses ofregulor Verbs. 


The root, or theme of the verb is found to be the 
second person singular of the imperative lllood, as 'b lan , 
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cleanse thou; blur, hreak thou; or it may be generally 
found by cutting off the a1 m, or 1m, of the first person 
sing-ular present indicative active, as 'blancom, I cleanse, 
'root 'b1an; bll1r1m, I break, root bPlf; meaUalm, I 
deceive, root meaU. 


Shaw and Stewart, the ablpst writers on Erse grammar, have 
attempted to make it appenr that, as the Er1)e dialect has not 
the inflections in the termination of its verbs which characterize 
the Irish, it is therefore more original than the Irish; and this 
argument has been urged by them, without producing any speci- 
men of the language in proof of the statement on which it rests, 
except the corrupt patois spoken in the Highlands. But it is 
well known that the Albanic duan of the tenth century, published 
by Ü'Flaherty, and by Pinkerton in his Inquiry into lite AutÙjitl- 
ties of Scotlaud, is exactly the same, in words and inflections, as 
the hish poems of that age. And it may be here remarked, that 
the oldest specimen of the Erse dialect, giwl1 by Stewart himself, 
in the second edition of his Grammar-(namely, the Epistle Dedi- 
catory to Bishop Carsuel"s Gælic tritnslntion of the Confession of 
Faith, &.c., used in the Reformed Church of Scotland, and first 
In'inted in the year 1567)-is identical with the hish, both in its 
words, grammatical inflections. and orthography. It is indeed 
strange that Stewart, who had this specimen before him-a speci- 
men which ought to be sufficient to satisfy any rational mind that 
the Erse dialect has been adulterated since that period,-should 
nevertheless repeat his f'avourite aJ'gument in support of the origi- 
nality of the oral patois of the Highlands, in the following words: 
" It may -appear a strange defect in the Gælic" (of Scotland), "that 
its verbs, excepting the substantive verb 'Bi, Is,' have no simple 
Present Tense. Yet this is manifestly the case in the Scottish, 
'Velch, and Cornish dialects (see Arch. Brit., page 246, col. 1; and 
page 2--17, col. 1); to which may be added the Manx. 'Creiddim,' 
I believe; 'guidheam,' I pray; with, perlnps, one or two more 
Present Tenses, now used in Scotland, g-'em to have been imported 
from Ircland
; for their pam'ity evinccs that they belong nut to our 
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dialect.- The want of the simple Present Tense is a striking point 
of resemblance between the Gælic and the Hebrew verb. 
" I am indebted to a learned and ingenious correspondent for 
the following important remark; that the want of the simple Pre- 
sent Tense in all the British Dialects of the Celtic, in common with 
the Hebrew, while the Irish has assumed that "Tense, furnishes a 
strong presumption that the Irish is a dialect of later growth; that 
the British Gælic is its parent tongue; and consequently, that 
Britain is the mother country of Ireland."-Gælic Grammar, 
second edition, p.97, note m. 
That the Erse originally wanted the simple present tense, is far 
from being certain. Shaw gives the simple present throughout his 
Grammar, and it is hard to believe that it even now lacks it altoge- 
ther. \Ve cannot, however, receive the present oral patois of the 
Highlands as evidence, whereas the early printed specimens totally 
differ from it. \Vhy have not the Scotch published any manu- 
script specimens of their Gælic, with faithful translations? The 
spoken Irish is also fast falling into the decomposed state of the Erse 
of the Highlands, and will, no doubt, if it continues to be spoken 
for a few centuries longer, without being cultivated, lose its simple 
present tense, as well as all its synthetic forms, which it has indeed 
already lost, to a great extent, in many parts of Ireland. It is quite 
clear, from the older specimens of the Erse given by Stewart, in 
the second edition of his Grammar, that this dialect had a simple 
present tense when they were written; and as we have the authority 
of Shaw, who wrote in 1778, for making a simple present tense at 
that period, the conclusion is inevitable, that Stewart was indu
ed 
to reject this tense, in order to establish a striking point of resem- 
blance between the Erse and the Hebrew, which the Irish, supposed 
to be the mother tongue, had not. But this is an idle attempt, 
altogether unworthy of his learning, and will not now for a moment 
stand the test of criticism; for it is now universally acknowledged 
by the learned, that the Celtic dialects of the British Isles have 
little or no affinity with the Hebrew or Semitic dialects, they being 
clearly demonstrated to be dialects of the Indo-European family of 
languages, It is also incontrovertible that the mode of inflection 
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by varying the termination, is more ancient than the use of par- 
ticles; so that the analytic form of the verb found in the Erse 
dialect, instead of proving it ancient, affords the best argument to 
shew that it must have assumed such a form in comparatively 
modern times. The Goths, Vandals, Moors, and other barbarians, 
finding it too troublesome to recollect the various terminations of 
the Greek and Latin nouns and verbs, had recourse to a number 
of detached particles and auxiliaries, to represent the cases and 
tenses, and these have been gradually introduced into all the 
modern languages of Europe; and it is more than probable, that 
if the Irish and Erse continue to be spoken among the peasantry 
for a few centuries longer, they will gradually lose their termina- 
tions, and adopt particles and auxiliaries in their stead; and who- 
ever will take the trouble to compare the ancient with the modern 
spoken Irish, he will perceive that the language is fast progressing 
towards this state of decomposition. 
Notwithstanding the ability of Shaw, Stewart, and other scho- 
lars, who have attempted to prove, from the oral dialect of the 
Highlands, that it is the parent of the Irish language, they have 
made no impression on the minds of the learned of Europe. 
Mons. Pictet, of Geneva, who has used the second edition of 
Stewart's Gælic Grammar, bas, in his work on the Affinity of the 
Celtic dialects with the Sanscrit, Paris, 1837, a work which was 
crowned by the Royal Academy, given us his valuable opinion of 
the nature of the Erse in the following words: 
"Verse est la langue des montagnards de l'Écosse. Ses monu- 
me
ts écrits sont bien moins anciens, et moins nombreux que ceux 
de l'lrlande, et ne paraissent pas remonter au-delà du l5 e siècle. 
Les poésies traditionelles recueillies et publiées sous Ie nom 
d'Ossian, vers la fin du siècle dernier, sont ce qu'elle posséde de 
plus remarquable. Comparé à l'irlandais ancien l'erse offre de nom- 
breuses traces de cette décomposition qui s'opère sur les langues 
par l'effet du temps, et il se rapproche à cet égard de l'irlandais 
oral moderne."-Illtroduction, p. ix. 


From the root all the tenses and moods of the regu- 
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lar verbs are formed, by a mcchanism extremely simple 
and regular, as follows : 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


INDICA TIVE MOOD. 


The present tense is formed by adding to the root 
a1m, or 1m, for the first person singular; alp, or IP, for 
the second; aU), or 1t>, for the third; amaOlo, 1m10, 
earn, or am, for the first pcrson plural; taOl, or t1, for 
the second; and al0, or 10, for the third. 


Here it should be remarked, that when the characteristic vowel 
of the root is broad, the terminations are Ulm, mr, m6, &.c.; but 
when slender, 1m, II', 16, &c. The ancient terminations haye been 
already pointed out. Sometimes the root suffers syncope, as loBUlI', 
speak thou; loBrmm, I speak; bUöOlp, threaten thou; boörmm, 
I threaten; cooOll, sleep thou; coolmm, I sleep. The relative 
form terminates in or, or eor, accordingly as the characteristic 
vowel of the root is broad or slender, as a i;lanor, who cleanses; 
a Brlreor, who breaks; a meallar, who deceives. 


The consuetudinal present is formed by adding 
ann, or eann, according to the characteristic vowel, to 
the root, as 'blannan r é , he cleanses; bl11reann r é , 
he breaks, or usually breaks. This tense has no syn- 
thetic form, but always has the persons postfixcd, as 
bplreann mé, {7Ú, ré, &c., the verb having the same 
form to agree with all the persons, singular and plural; 
and also with the relative, as a bP1ream, who breaks. 
In old manuscripts this tense sometimes ends in Inn, intended 
for the modern lonn, as olbr l 5 lnn mOllle brli> conq1år6a, "it 
works with a contrary effect."-..ZJIed. ]JlS. A. D. 1414. 
The preterite or simple past tense, in its analytic 
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form, is the same as the root, except that the initial 
consonant is aspirated, if of the aspirable class, as, root 
'l)lan, preterite i;lan ré, he cleansed; root o]llf, preterite 
01111" ré, he broke. But when the consonant is not of 
the aspirable class, then it is exactly like the root, or 
second person singular imperative active, as root la- 
oa1p, speak thou; laou1p ré, he spoke. But they are 
distinguished by the collocation, and often by the par- 
ticles to, po, &c., which are generally prefixed to the 
preterite, but never to the root, or imperative. '-rhe 
synthetic form has ar or ear for the first person singu- 
lar, accordingly as the characteristic vowel is broad or 
slender; (nr, or 11", for the second; while the third 
terminates, in the modern language, like the root. 
The relative form for this tense always terminates 
like the root, as a op1r, who broke. 


In ancient manuscripts the third person singular of this tense 
frequently terminates in ap:;mp, or er
QJP, as i;tanar
aJp, he 
cleansed; öTlIrer
aJp, he broke; for the first person plural, umap, 
or ram; for the second, uöup; for the third, aoap, or roo. 


The cunsuetudinal past has an analytic and a syn- 
thetic form. The analytic is formed fron1 the root by 
adding at>, or eat>, as i;lanat> mé, r;ú, ré, &c. ; olllreat> 
me, r;ú, ré, &c.; and the synthetic by adding mn, or 
amn, for the first person singular; {7á, or {7eá, to the 
second; while the third is, as usual, the analytic form, 
with the pronoun postfixed; mao! r, or mil', for the first 
person plural; {7aib, or tit>, for the second; and abCW1r, 
or 1011", for the third. 
The relative form of this tense terminates like the 
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third person singular, as a i)lana6, who used to cleanse; 
a oJ11rea6, who used to hreak. 
TIle future ten:-;e has also an analytic and synthetic 
form. The analytic is formed by adding Fa16, or F16, 
to the root of the verb, that is, Fa16 (in ancient manu- 
scripts sometimes Fa), if the characteristic vowel of the 
root be broad; and F1Ó (in ancient manuscripts often 
Fl), if it be small, as l)lanFa16 mé, {7Ú, ré, &c.; bplr- 
p6 mé, {7Ú, ré, &c. 
In the synthetic form the first person singular ter- 
minates in Fab, or Feab; the second in Falp, or Flp ; 
but the third has no synthetic form. The first person 
plural ends in Famalb, FamaOlb, or Flmfb; the second 
in Faf6, or pf6, and sometimes without the final 6; and 
the third in Falb, or Flb. The relative terminates in 
Far, or Fear, as a i)lanFar, who will cleanse; a bplr- 
Fear, who will break. 
The F in this tense has totally disappeared from the Erse, or 
Gælic, of Scotland, as Stewart laments (Gælic Grammar, second 
edition, p. 83, note b); and though it is found in all the correct 
manuscripts and printed books in the Irish, it is fast disappearing 
from the modern spoken language; and throughout the southern 
half of Ireland a i' is substituted in its place, as ;slani-ao, pro- 
nounced glankad, for õlanrGo; bp'ri'eao, pronounced brisk-had, 
for bp'rreuo. 
In the Erse, the future is formed by adding aidh to the root, 
which marks the analytic present indicative of the Irish; and the 
learned 
Ir. Stewart, who, blinded by national predilections, looks 
upon many of the imperfections of this corrupted dialect as so many 
beauties, says, that in giving a negative answer to a request, no 
sign ofa future tense is used. Of this form of reply some traces are 
indeed found in the old Irish i but a future termination in a1:>, or 
2c 
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ea1:), is used to distinguish it from the present, as already shewn in 
the observations under this tense, p.179. Stewart's words are as fol- 
lows: "In all regular verbs, the difference between the Affirmative 
and Negative Moods, though marked but slightly and partially in 
the Preterite tense (only in the initial form of the second conjuga- 
tion), yet is strongly marked in the Future Tense. The I<'uture 
Affirmative terminates in a feeble vocal sound. In the Fut. Neg. 
the voice rests on an articulation, or is cut short by a forcible aspi- 
ration. Supposing these tenses to be used by a speaker, in reply 
to a command or a request; by their very structure the former 
expresses the softness of compliance, and the latter the abruptness 
of a refusal. If a command o
 a request be expressed by such 
verbs as these, 'tog sin,' 'gabh sin,' 'ith sin,' the compliant an- 
swer is expressed by 'togaidh, gabhaidh, ithidh;' the refusal by 
'cha tog, cha ghabh, cha ith.' May not this peculiar variety of 
form in the same Tense, when denoting affirmation, and when 
denoting negation, be reckoned among the characteristic marks of 
an originallanguage'?"-Gælic Grammar, second edition, p. 93. 


Verbs of more than two syllables, ending in ll;lm or 
ulËlm, in the first person singular, present indicative 
active, Inake the future in eocao; and the last vowel 
in the preceding syllable, if broad, generally suftèrs. 
attenuation, as ápbU1Ëlm, I exalt, fut. álpOeOCat1; 
F01Ur1Ëlm, I reveal, fut. FOIllreóèao; m11r1Ëlm, I 
sweeten, fut. mllreocao; nrl't1ònn, I go away, fut. 
lmeocab; rann
UlËlm, I covet, fut. ramn
eócaD; 
ceallcUlòun, I rectify, fut. ce1Ilt7eocao. 


This is the termination used in printed books and correct manu- 
scripts of the last three centuries, as in Keating's Ilistory of Ire- 
land, as transcribed by John Mac TornaO'Mulconry, pp.136, 167, 
170, where the verbs, FOJUp<Slm, I shew; ranncU1
lm, I covet; 
ceapcU151m, I rectify, are made FOIUreoéam, we will shew; 
ramnceoëao, I will con't; celpr-eoëam, we will rectify; and it is 
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sti1J used in the Connaught dialect. But in the south of Ireland, 
the future of verbs of this class always terminatf's in eo
ao, or 
ó
oo, as aroó
ao, I wi1l exalt; rOlUreói;ao, I will shew; and this 
termination is used Ly Ol\IoUoy, in his Lucerlla Fidelium, as 
cpui'o
ao, I wiU prm"e, p. 302; 00 þUlpeo
ar, who will remain, 
p. 369. In ancient manuscripts the regular termination in reo is 
found in verbs of this class, as apomõrlÖ, "he will rise up," Battle 
(if 
11a.qh Ratlt, p. 12; rUlÖ'õrec, "I wi1l arrange," Id., p. 178. 
And éëac, and even eoöac, are sometimes found in old writings for 
the eoëGo of the moderns, as cÓlpéëac, "I wi1l array," ld., p. 178; 
noëa celrceooa, " there shall not be wanting," St. Colwnbkille. 
To this class may be added some others, which, though not 
ending in 1
lm, form the penultimate of the future in eo, and in 
ancient manuscripts in e long. The principal of these are the 
following: 


PRESE
T . 
um-nUlm, I confess. 
wcmm, I know. 
mCf1Jf1m, I relate. 
coolmrn, I sleep. 
conõomrn, I keep. 
cornmm, I defend. 
mbp1m, I banish. 
olOnõomrn, I repel. 
olo
lmrn, I revenge. 
elbl1m, I die. 
roi;lammm, I learn. 
FOrõ1mm, I open. 
rpeaõpmm, I answer. 
1mp1m, I play. 
HlnlfI m, I tell. 
laopmm, I speak. 
rult:pmm, I trample. 
cmpnõ1m, I draw. 
t:óõomm, I raise. 
t:óõrmm, I desire. 


FCTURE. 
ameómao. 
mi'eónao. 


Ulcpeóra o . 
cOloeólao. 
c01n õ eóoao. 
C01reónao. 
mbeórao. 
o1n õ eóöao. 
O1
eólao. 
elbeólao. 
rOl61eómao. 
r01rceólao. 
rpelõeópao. 
1meÓrao. 
mneórao. 
Imoeópao. 
rallceópao. 
cmpeónõoo. 
cÓ'õt::'óoao. 
co'öeópao. 
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In the county of Kilkenny, and throughout Munster, however, 
the attenuation does not always take place in these verbs; and the 
long syllable is transposed, as if those verbs were of the regular class 
in 151m, or u
i;lm, as a01Ï1ó
ao, I will confess; QJineói;ao, QJipl- 
reóta o ; comLeó
ao; comõeó
ao; corameó
ao; oíbpeói;ao, &c. 
But these forms are not found in printed books, nor in the correct 
Munster manuscripts, as will be seen in John Mac Torna O'Mul- 
conry's copy of Keating's History of Ireland, pp. 20, 44, 78, 
where l:01 õ eÓpao, lmoeopao, and QJieonao, occur as the futures of 
t;óõpmm, I desire; Laopmm, I speak; and mimm, I know. Ex- 
amples of this future in eó, in the penultimate, also occur in the 
poems of the Munster bards of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, as in the inauguration Ode of Donell O'Donovan, by Mul- 
downy O'Morrison, in 1639: 


ÕaJpm roëmp na nõLún óp' ëm 
C01reónmö o'aJr no o'é1õ1T1. 
" The title to the wealth of the generations from whom he sprung 
He will maintain by consent, or force." 
Giolla Iosa Mor Mac Firbis often writes this future é long, as 
in the poem addressed to Teige Reagh O'Dowda, chief of Tireragh, 
in 1417: 


bLat> a r.eõtaJ6 t;01 õ éBa. 
" The fame of his household I will extol." 


Il\IPERATIVE MOOD. 


The second person singular of this lnood may gene- 
rally be considered the root of the verb, as 'l)lan, cleanse 
thou; bplf, break thou. The third person singular is 
formed frOlTI it by adding ai>, or ea6, accordingly as the 
characteristic vowel is bro3.d or slender, as 'b1anai> fé, 
let him cleanse; bplfea6 ré, let hinl break. The first 
person plural by adding am, eam, amaolf; the 
econd, 
16 (very long); the third, at>aolr, It> f r. 
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CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


This mood, which has hut one tense, has an analytic 
and synthetic form. 
The analytic is formed from the future indicative 
by changing Fan), or F1Ó, into Faó, or Feaó, as 00 
l;lanFaó flao, they would cleanse; bo bpJfFeab ré, 
he would break, &c. 
The synthetic form has Famn in the first person 
singular; Fá in the second; but the third, as before 
remarked, has no synthetic form. In the first person 
plural, the termination is Fama01f, or FJmff; in the 
second, Faib, or pó (very long); in the third, Fat>aolT', 
or FalOfr, or FIOlr. 
Verbs in ll;Jm, or Ull)lm, and those which form the 
penultimate of the future in eo, also fornl the condi- 
tional mood from the future indicative, by changing the 
final syllables to amn, for the first person singular; i"á, 
for the second; aó, for the third, &c. 
In ancient manuscripts, the termination obao, or oBaö, often 
appears in this mood, as In ran nor c1aeètobaö, "when it would 
change."-Cor Gloss., voce manannán. 


I
.FlXITIVE !llOOD. 


General Rule.- The infinitive mood is formed by 
adding nb, or eaó, to the root of the verb, as 00 
i>lannó, to cleanse; 00op1reaó, to break. But it may 
be generally observed, that if there be a diphthong, or 
triphthong, closed by 1 in the root, the 1 is most gene- 
rally dropped in forming the infinitive, as buaJ llTn, I 
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strike, infin. buala6 (not buallea6 P ) ; 10lr C1m , I burn, 
infin. lorca6; bOlpr.;lm, I spill, infin. bOllr.;a6; opbUl- 
l;llTl, I order, infin. ol1'oui;a6. 'Vhen; however, 1 is the 
only vowel in the last syllable of the root, the slender 
inflection is used, as bpl r1m, I break, infin. bp 1 r ea6 ; 
FOlUr1i;lm, info FOlUrmi;a6. 
The infinitive mood is, however, variously formed. The fol- 
lowing classification of the modes of formation will assist the 
learner. 
1. Some verbs have their infinitive like the root, as: 
ca01ö, to lament. 
'Oe-apmao, to neglect. 
rår, to grow. 
õa1pm, to call. 
mear, to think, or estimate. 
mún, mingere. 
ót, to drink. 
rH
, to run. 
rnåm, to swim. 
rcplOr, to rub, scrape, sweep, destroy. 
t::appaln õ ' to draw. 
t::utptlnõ, to descelld q . 
2. Some form the infinitive by dropping the 1 of the root, or 
making it broad, as : 


P The anonymous author of an 
Irish Grammar, lately published 
in Dublin, writes it buwteaö, 
in which he differs not only from 
all the Irish, but also all the 
Erse Grammarians, and from the 
spoken language in every part of 
Ireland. His labours, however, 
are well intended, and though 
he evidently does not understand 
the genius of the language, he 


has collected many useful re- 
marks from other writers on 
Grammar, and is often original, 
though sometimes mistaken. 
q In some parts of the south of 
Ireland these are made t::appamt:: 
and t::Ulpllnt:: in the spoken lan- 
guage; but these forms are not 
found in correct printed books, 
nor in the earlier Munster manu- 
scripts. 
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Il\IPERATI'\ E. 
COlrò' check. 
CUlp, put. 
ru1amò' suffer. 
òUlt, weep. 
l'CUlp, cease. 
ceanòaJt, bind. 
t::ocpmf, wind. 
t:'olpmlfC, forbid. 
t:lOnóll, gather. 


I:\"FIJliITIVE. 
00 cOfò, to check. 
00 cup, to put. 
o' þu 1anò, to SUffl r. 
00 iu t, to weep. 
00 rcup, to cease. 
00 ceanòut, to bind. 
00 i-oépuf, to \\ indo 
00 i-olpmeafc, to forbid. 
00 ilOnól, to gather. 


3. Some suffer syncope in the penultimate syllable, and drop 
the characteristic slender vowel of the root, thus: 


Il\IPERATIVE. 
caomam, protect. 
coram, defend, contend. 
rOòÚ1p, warn. 
ro
am, serve. 
rOfòCt1l, open. 
ruafòa1 t, relieve. 
mÚfòaJt, awake. 
feacmn, avoid. 
t:'lonfòwn, begin. 
t:ÓÒ((IP, desire. 


Ií\F 11' ITI VE. 
00 caomnaó. 
00 cOfnam. 
0' þóòpaö. 
0' þo
naö. 
o. þorò1aö. 
o' ruaròlaö. 
00 múròlaö. 
00 reaènaö. 
00 i-lOnrnaö. 
vo i-óòpaö. 


Most of these verbs have infinitins different from those here 
laid down, in the spoken language, and in very good manuscripts, 
as {'oramt: for cornam ; rÓòa1pt: for róòpaö; rOfòmtt: for rorò 1aö ; 
múlõm1t: for muròtaö; feacall1t: for )'eacnaö, &c. These termi- 
nations of the infinitive mood vary a good deal throughout the pro- 
\"inces. and stand in need of a standard. Many of the terminations 
giyen by 1\eilson and Stewart would not be undf'rstood in the 
south of Ireland. 
4. Verbs in ul/)lm and 1
1111 make the infinitive in ujpö and 
ll1
aó, as : 
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INDICATIVE. 
apoUl
lm, I exalt, ro.ot, apoUiS. 
mllrlsm1, I sweeten, root, ml1ps. 
mopU1
lm, I exalt, root, mopUl
. 
r01Url
lm, I shew, root, rOlUp5. 
rOlUr1
1m, I shine, root, rOlUrl;5. 


INFINITIVE. 
00 apousaö. 
DO m 1 lf1u
aö. 
00 mopu
aö. 
0' þ01Ur1U
aö. 
00 r01UrlU;5aö. 


5. Some add c to the root, but these have also a second form. 


IMPERATIVE. 
aõOlp, claim. 
cell, conceal. 
coram, defend, contend. 
eUlmll, rub. 
baõOlp, threaten. 
01b1p, banish. 
COrõOlp, slaughter. 
rÓlp, relieve. 
rpea õ a1p, answer. 
1mlp, play. 
lOöb01P, offer. 
laß01p, speak. 
10mOlp, strip, peel. 
melt, grind. 
ralc01p, trample. 
múrõOll, awake. 
cab01p, give. 
reaèam. avoid. 
cornall, eat. 


INFINITIVE. 
0' aõOlpc, or aõpaö. 
00 èelb::. 
00 éorame, or 00 éornari1. 
00 èU1mlle. 
00 öa õ 01pe, baõpaö, or buõap. 
00 öíblpc. 
00 eorõOlpe, eorõpaö, 01. eorõal'. 
0' rÓlpme, or 0' rÓlpH
m. 
00 rpeoõmpe, or rpeaõpaö. 
Imlpe. 
00 lOöbOlf\e. 
00 laßmpt::, or laßpaö. 
00 10mOlpe, lompaö. 
00 melle. 
00 raleOlpe, or rall:'paö. 
00 múrcalle, or mÚ!'õlaö. 
00 iaßmpe. 
00 reaéàme, or reaênaö. 
00 i'omm1c. 


6. Many add amam, or eamam, to the root, as : 


IMPERATIVE. 
cm H, lose. 
epem, believe. 
ran, wait, stay. 
can, say, or sing. 
e Inn, to resolve. 


INFH\ITIVE. 
00 éalUeamam. 
00 épemeamam. 
0' ranamam, or 0' rUlpeaè. 
00 éanamam, or éanl:'OIn. 
00 émeamam. 
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IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 

m, beget. 00 i)meamam. 
l)eaU, promise. 00 i;eaUamam. 
lean, follow. 00 leana1Ììom. 
t:UlU, earn. 00 iUlUeamcun, or 00 iUllboril. 
011, nurse. 0' olleamam. 
O1p, fit, adapt. o' olpeamam. 
ròap, separate. 00 ròapamam. 
These words are sometimes written CmUeamUln, cmllionlUm. 
&c., and pronounced in most parts of Ireland as if written cmll1- 
{nn, cpelOlúm, canúm, &c. In some parts of Munster and South 
Leinster a t: is added to this termination, as cmUeammm::, cpelOe- 
amamt:, òeaUamamt:, but this r; is seldom found in any correct 
manuscripts. 
7. Several add åll, or ßáll, to the root, as, 


Il\IPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 
conòaß, keep. 00 ëonòßú,l. 
oaß, take. 00 i)aßá,l. 
rai), find. o' pa(5å,t, or påi>ßå,t. 
rål), leave. 0' påòßáll. 
r um 5, sew. o' Fua
ml. 
t:óò, raise. 00 ióöoåll. 
In all verbal nouns borrowed from the English this termination 
is used in the corrupt modern Irish, as boxåll, to box; c'cúIl, to 
kick; poUúll, to roll; rmúoá,l, to smooth, &c. 
It should be here remarked, that in the south of the county of 
Kilkenny, the infinitive mood of t:óò, raise, is 00 iÓIl)ean, and that 
in the dialect of Irish spoken in that county several infinitives end 
in an, as leal)an for leal)a6, to knock down; lél ò , let, or permit, 
lé'l)ean, or tll)ean; t:pé'l), forsake, t:pé'òean; t:elll), cast, t:e,ll)ean. 
In other parts of Ireland, however, these are written and pronounced 
leal)omt:, lé'òmt:, t:pé'l)mt:. Many such irregularities in forming 
the infiniti,-e mood, or verbal noun, will be observed throughout the 
provinces, but as they are not found in good manuscripts they 
should be avoided in correct writing. 
2D 
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This termination, which is now pronounced aOlt in the south- 
east of Ireland, occurs three times in the Battle of Alagh Rath, to 
wit, in the words Pllap
ml, bonn
ml, and meaU
mt.-See p. 256. 
It is frequently given by Peter Connell in his MS. Irish Dictionary. 
9. Some add earn, or am, as : 
IJ\fPERA TIVE. 
emi-, spend. 
are am, advance, proceed. 
oéan, do. 
reli, await. 
t;lOnrcam, begin. 
rear, stand. 


8. Some add tmt, as: 
UIPERATIVE. 
ppap, bounce, jump. 
reao, whistle. 
1 mpear, contend. 
òPá e , to cackle. 


10. Some add eace, or ace, as: 


élre, listen. 
ö1umr, move. 
cae' come. 
Imi-IS, go. 
11. A few end in cam, or iam, as : 


ean, say, or sing. 
peap, pour out. 
pl
, reach. 
mmp, líve. 
12. A few in r m , as : 


pe1C, or pme, see. 
ell Il). understand. 
ealpe' offer. 
PIl), reach. 

ópale, finish. 


11SFINIT IVE. 
00 ppap
mt. 
0' Feao
mt. 
0' 1mpeareált. 
00 
páeao
m t. 


INFINITIVE. 


00 cmi-earn. 
0' arenaril. 
00 i>éanarn. 
0' þe1iearn. 


00 i'lonrcnam. 


00 rearam. 


o' élreeace. 
00 i)luOireace, or {iituarace. 


00 i-eace. 


, . . 
o Imeeaet:. 


00 caneam. 
0' peapiam. 
00 pocemn, or p1erm. 
00 mapiam, or malpeacc an . 


0' þelcrm, or o'paJcr m . 
00 iUll)rm. 
00 iOJpl)rm. 
00 pll)rm. 
00 iálpcfln. 
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13. The following are irregular: 
mpõ' plunder, despoil. 
coppUJ
, move. 
CUlnl Õ ' request. 
elp 1 c5, arise. 
IOnnrCI1
, approach. 
f1arpal
, ask. 
lélm, leap. 
õlaoo, call. 
õé1m, low. 
1app, ask. 

It:, fall. 
rearapõ' spare, save. 
lUlö, lie. 
run>, sit. 
rm
, spin. 
c1aOlö, subdue. 
ra0l1, think, imagine. 
leoõ, knock do\\' n. 
lél õ , let, or permit. 
cellõ' cast. 
r éaë , look. 
Cpél Õ ' forsake. 


0' apõam. 
coPPUlc5e, or coppui;oò. 
00 ëu mõlö. 
0' elpl
lö, 0' elptUJ. 
0' IOnnralc5lO. 
0' plarp01c5lö. 
00 1élmmö, 1élmneoë. 
00 i;laooaë. 
00 
élmneaë. 
0' loppmö. 
00 iUlClm. 
00 iearapõ01n. 
00 lu löe. 
DO fUlöe. 
DO rníi;e. 
DO ë1001òe. 
00 raOl 1eaët:am. 
00 1eo õ on, or 00 1ea õ oõ. 
00 Lélõean, or 00 lél õ mc. 
DO iel1 õ ean, or 00 i'eI1 ò mc. 
0' péaëam, or o"réaë01nc. 
00 ipélõean, or 00 ip61õmc. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 
There is no distinction of number or person in the 
tenses of the passive voice, and, as already observed, 
the personal pronouns connected with it are always in 
what is considered to be the accusative case. 


INDICA TIVE l\100D. 


The present tense is formed from the root by adding 
car or 'Ceap, 'taTl or tear, as meaU'Car, is deceived; 
bplrceap, is broken; lúbtap, is bent; cl]1tHlli)tectl1, is 
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exalted. For General Rule, see formation of passive 
participle, pp. 205, 206, which also regulates the aspi- 
ration of the 
 in this termination. 


In ancient manuscripts this tense is found terminating in leep, 
and sometimes, though rarely, in mp, as atlmp I -rIO, "it is reared 
in the woods," Cor. Gloss., ?:oce CenoalO; cUlplehep, "is put," 
Id., 'i.oee Fepb. 
'lTÍte past tense is formed by adding a'Ò, or ea6, to 
the root, as meaUa6, was deceived; bp1rea6, was 
broken. 


In ancient manuscripts this tense is like the passive participle, 
as euõi'a, was given; 00 ponoro, was made.-See Battle of 
11a.qh 
Rath, pp. 8,22,24; pucd1ae, was born.-Book of Armagh, fol. 18. 
The consuetudinal past adds 
a01, or 
i', as mealr7aol, 
was used to be deceived; Olllf
l, was used to be broken. 
The futul'e tense adds Fall, Feall, or Falbeall, 
F16eap, to the root, as meaUFall, or meall Fa16eaJl, will 
be deceived; bJllfFeall, or bplrF16eall, will be broken. 
Verbs in UI<51m, which make the future active in 
eócab, form the future passive from the future active 
by changing eócab into eócap, as FOlUrI'51m, I shew; 
future active, F01Ureócab, I will shew; future passive, 
F01Ureócap mé, I will be shewn. 
In the ancient manuscripts the termination Fíi-ep is often found 
for this tense, as m reêemno cai- cUiPFli'ep eeepmß, i. e. "the 
seventh battle which shall be fought between you."-Battle of 
lJIagh Rath, p. 12, 


CONDITION AL nroOD. 


This mood, which has but one tem
e, IS formed by 
adding FalbC, or Fl<<1e, to the root, or hy adding e to 
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the future indicative active, as meaU FCt1i>, would be 
deceived; OJ11fFíbe, would he broken. 
Verbs in l1lÊlm, and those which have eo in the 
penultimate of the future indicative active, form the 
conditional mood fronl the future indicative active, by 
changing ab into albe, as F01Ur1Êlm, I shew; FOlU- 
reoèab, I will shew; b' FOl U reOèaH)e, it would be 
shewn, mmr1m, I tell; fut. mneOrab, I will tell; 
condit. b' mneOralbe, it would be told; lmJllm, I play; 
fut. lmeoJlab, I will play; condit. b' lmeopalbe, it 
would be played. 
The passive participle is formed by adding 'La, fa ; 
'ee, fe, to the root, as meaU'Ca, deceived; lÚbi"a, bent; 
hp'1'"''Ce, broken; FOlUrl'i)fe, shewn. 
\r erbs in lÊ1m, or ulÊlm, always aspirate the 'C, as 
Ópbl1lÊlm, I order, passive participle Ó}lbmi)te; as do 
also many others for the sake of euphony. 


In the Erse, or Scottish dialect of this language, the t is never 
aspirated in the passive participle; but it is marked with a decided 
aspiration in the oldest Irish manuscripts, as ocur In nlcc In r:ra- 
rmör:he rm r:ucao 'Rorr corr 00 n Ua SuanaJ ö ," and in satisfaction 
for this profanation, Ross Corr was given to Va Suanaigh. "-L. 
Breae, fol. 35, b; ar met:' In r:rapaJöi'e, "for the greatness of the 
profanation," Ibid.; and it_has always its slender sound in the Erse, 
whether the characteristic vowel of the root be broad or slender. 
Stewart, therefore, recommends the termination of the passive 
participle to be always written te, without regard to the charac- 
teristic vowel. But this is not admissible in Irish; for the ter- 
mination of the passive participle is pronounced broad or slender 
according to the last vowel of the root, as brlr, break, pass. 
part. br l rr:e; ót, drink, pass. part. ólr:a, drank (not oilte, as in the 
modern Erse) ; and the 'C is frequently aspirated, e\ en in the oldest 
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manuscripts. It should, however, be confessed, that in the county 
of Kilkenny, and some other parts of the south of Ireland , the passive 
participle is pronounced slender in a few verbs, of which the cha- 
racteristic vowel is broad, as cpoë'Ca, pronounced cpoë'Ce; teaë'Ca, 
spread, pronounced teaë'Ce; mea
'Ca, decayed, stunted, pronounced 
meaët"e. But this is most decidedly a corruption, for in the pro- 
vince of Connaught, and in the western portion of Munster, the 'C 
in these words is pronounced with its proper broad sound. It should 
be remarked also, that the 'C in this termination is frequently as- 
pirated in Kerry, and parts of Cork, in positions where it has its 
radical sound in most other counties, as l)eatti'a, promised, pro- 
nounced !Jealllla; meaU
a, deceived, pronounced meallha. But 
in all other parts of Ireland the 'C has its radical sound after ë, 6, 
ii, t, tt, n, nn, r, 
, as cpoë'Ca, hanged, or suspended; rpoë'Ca, emas- 
culated; bálö'Ce, drowned; rppélöt:e, spread; rÚlii'Ce, absorbed; 
bpú'
'Ce, bruised; mol'Ca, praised; meaU'Ca, deceived; oéanro, 
done; car'Ca, twisted; bp l r'Ce, broken; otúli''Ce, closed. But in 
verbs in í6lm. or U1
lm, which make the future in eoëao, and in 
all verbs of which the root terminates in b, c, 0, l), m, p, p, 'C, the 
'C is aspirated, whether the characteristic vowel be broad or slender, 
as tubi'a, bent; reaci'a, bowed; öpeaoi'a, lashed; 'Cpé'òi'e, for- 
saken; beannU1
i'e, blest; 'Com
a, dipped; rcmpi'e, scattered; 
tomap
a, peeled; reap'Ci'a, entombed. The exceptions to these 
rules will be found to be very few, if any, in the present spoken 
language, except, as above remarked, in the county of Kerry, where 
the 'C is generally aspirated in the passive participle, without much 
regard to the consonant which precedes it, but this is contrary to 
the l'ules of euphony, and should not be imitated, or taken into 
consideration, in fixing a standard pronunciation for this language. 
'Vhen the root terminates in 0, or 'C, the 'Ca, or 'Ce, mayor may 
not be aspirated, as both consonants have nearly the sound of a 
single 'C; but it is, perhaps, better to aspirate the participial i' for 
the sake of system. 


IXFl
ITIVE l\IOOD. 


This mood has no synthetic form, but is expressed, 
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exactly as in English, by prefixing the infinitive mood 
of the verb substantive to the passive participle, as bo 
oen7 bTllT't:'e, to be broken; bo Delt meaUt:'a, to be 
deceived. 


SECT. 6.-Synopsis of the Verb Substantive and regular 
Verbs. 


For the convenience of the learner it has been 
thought advisable to give here, in a tabular form, para- 
digms, or synopses of the verb substantive, and also of 
three regular verbs, viz., molalm, I praise, whose c1la- 
racteristic vowel is broad; cel1lm, I conceal, whose 
characteristic vowel is small; and F0111F1i>lm, I shew. 
These examples will exhibit all the varieties of the in- 
flexions to be found in regular verbs, and the student 
should make himself thoroughly familiar with thel11 
before he proceeds to the study of the irregular verbs, 
which will then present no difficulty, as they are regular 
in their personal terminations. 
The learner will observe that when he has commit- 
ted to Inemory the terminations of the present indicative 
active of the regular verbs, he has no difficulty in com- 
mitting those of the future, the only difference being 
the insertion of an F for the latter. He should also 
bear in mind that the third person singular has no 
synthetic form in any of its moods and tenses, and that 
none of the moods of the regular verbs has more than 
one tense, except the indicative, which has five. 
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J.-'Cálm, I am. 


SINGULAR. 


1: ci 
(1) 00 
'" !:: 
(1) (1) 


 


I. i:'álm. 
2. i:'Úlp. 
3. i:'á ré. 


II. 
' 2. 
3. 


bíò-Im. 
-Ip. , , 
-eann, or blonn reo 


2 
.;:; 

 
(1) 
P:: 


1. Bíò-ear. 
2. Biò-Ir. 
3. Bí ré. 
11. Bíò- Inn. 
1 2. -ieá. 
3. -eaò, or Bíoò ré. 
11. bJao. 
1 2. blmp. 
3. bIG, or blalò ré. 
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2. -Ip. 
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1. (50 m-bíò-lIl1. 
2. -Ip. 
3. -eann ré. 
II. Ô O paB-ar. 
1 2. -Glr. 
3. palB ré. 
1 1. Ô O 
 -bíò-mn. 
/ 2. -i'eá. 
3. -eaò ré. 
II. (50 m-blaD. 
1 2. 7)0 m-blulp. 
3. ÔO m-blOlò ré. 
1. 
2. bí. 
3. bíòeaò, or bíoò ré. 
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-i'eá. 
:MOOD. /3. ' , 
-enò reo 


I 
I INFINITIVE MOOD, 


'00 Beli'. 


PLURAL. 


1. i:'amaom. 
2. 
ai'aOl. 
3. i:'álO. 
11 bímío 
\ 2: bíi'í. 
3. bío. 
11. Bíomap. 
I 2. BíoBup. 
3. Bíooap. 
11. Bímír. 
I 2. Bli'í. 
3. Bíoír. 
1. b IOmaom. 
2. blai'aOl. 
3. blam. 


1. (50 B-pUlt-lmío. 
2. -d. 
3. -10. 
/1. (50 m- bí-mío. 
I 2. -i'í. 
3. -10. 
II. Ô O paB-omap. 
I 2. -uBap. 
3. -aoap. 
1. ÔO m-bí-m'r. 
2. -d. 
3. -ofr. 
1. 7)0 m-blOmaolO. 
2. (i)o m-blai'aOl. 
3. ÔO m-blOlO. 
1. bímír. 
2. b-íòíò. 
3. bíoír. 
11. 5clmír. 
/ 2. Beli'r. 
3. Bemir. 
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Irregular Verbs. 


[PART II. 


SECTION 7.-Irregular rerbs. 
There are eleven irregular, or more properly de- 
fective verbs in this language, viz., \)elplm, I give; 
bell11m, I bear; clm, I see; clUlmm, I hear; béanalm, 
I do; film, or. 'l)fiím, I do ; belplm, I say; Fai;alm, I 
find; plÈlm, I reach; 
élblm, I go; t71'l)lm, I come. 
O'MoIloy and Mac Curtin tell us that the irregular verbs of 
this language are very numerous, and mostly heteroclites, subject 
to no general rules; but it is now quite evident that neither of 
these writers had given the subject sufficient consideration; for 
the fact is, that there are but eleven irregular verbs, and these 
certainly not more difficult to be learned or remembered than the 
irregular verbs of any ancient or modern language of Europe. 
O'Molloy writes: "V erborum alia variantur valdè apud Hibernos, 
velut heteroclita, et diuersimodè, ita vt vniversalis regula pro eijs 
nequit dari, adeòque insistendum sit Auctoribus vbique probatis. 
Alia autem in suis manentia formis, aliquando personal iter, ali- 
quando temporaliter, interdum modaliter, nonnunquam numeral iter 
mutantur, aliqualibus circa vltimas, vel penultimas syllabas factis 
variatiunculis." He then gives an example of the verb n;p1ObhUlm, 
scribo, and adds: "Heteroclita sunt multa, vt a l:Q1m, oe1p1ffi, 00 
pooh, 00 c1mh" [read 00 ch1m], "vbi et vsus ma:ximè, et autho- 
ritas obseruanda."-GrammaticaLatino-Hibernica, pp. 124,125. 
126. It happens, however, that in Irish there are, strictly speak- 
ing, no irregular verbs at all. The eleven verbs above given are 
defective rather than irregular. All other verbs are perfectly re- 
gular in all their moods and tenses-not like the regular verbs in 
Latin, very many of which are irregular in their preterperfect 
tenses and supines; and even the eleven so called irregular verbs 
of the Irish are perfectly regular in their numbers or persons; 
their irregularity consists ouly in this, that they want certain tenses, 
which they borrow from certain other verbs, which are themselves 
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regular, as Belplm, I give, which borrows some of its tenses from 
the verb l:uömm, and some from t:aBpmm; also oelplm, I saw, 
which borrows some parts from abpmm, and some from T'álólm ; 
cím, I see, which borrows from relc1m, &c. 


I.-bhelplm, t7Ubalm, or caDllalm, I give. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 
The present, and consuetudinal present indicative, 
and the conditional mood, of the three verbs, are still in 
use, and are perfectly regular. The past tense is that 
of rUEall11 only. The consuetudinal past is taken both 
fronl oelll1m and t711'l)((lm; the future from oelplm and 
caopalm, which last has a double form in the future, 
differing chiefly in spelling. The imperative is from 
caollalm and t7ul)alm, and the infinitive from caopalm 
only. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. Belplm. 1. Belplmío. 
2. BelplT" 2. Belpi'í. 
3. Belp ré. 3. Belpm. 
The analytic form of this tense is 5elT' mé, 5elT' t:ú, 5elT' r é , 
&c. 

uöOlm and t:aBpmm are also in use, and the persons are regu- 
lar, like rnol,01rn. 
Example.-01p nl i'uöamaom an onólT' òl1öi'eaT' 00 'Ohm 
amåm 0' aon olte, " for we do not give the honour which is due to 
God alone to anyone else."-Luce1'na Fidelturn, p. 195. 


Consuetudinal Present. 
Belpeann mé, I usually give, &c. 

uöann and t:aBpann are in use, and are quite regular. 
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Simple Past. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


1. iUl)'Qr. 1. iu;samar. 
2. iu;saJr. 2. iu;saBap. 
3. iu;S ré. 3. iu;saoap. 
In ancient writings, bepl:, the now obsolete preterite of Belrlm, 
and l:apo, l:CIpm::, ë::ucap::wT', and r;uc, are used for iuð, or iues 
r é , he gave; also l:UCral:, l:arOraë::, and bept;raë::, for t:u;saoap, 
they gave, as in the following examples: r;ámlc an pí;S, ocur 
00 rat;rOm 0 reiI' 00 phaë::paJc Ó beotu, ocur m t;OpUl: 0 èpm1U, 
"the king came and gave his own demand to Patrick by word 
of mouth, but did not give it from his heart," Leabhær Breac, 
foL 14, a, a; 00 Bert; bUi Ue 00 hu;so ;sur Bean a èeann oe, "he 
gave Hugo a blow, so that he cut off his head," Annals of the 
Four .hIaøters, A. D. 1186; "Cormac Car t;UCUrt;aJll cai 8amna 
0' eoehanj abpar;puaö, "Cormac Cas fought the battle of 8amh- 
ain against Eochaidh Abhratruadh," Book of Lismore, fol. 209 ; 
ní r;arorar; tapum mumnt;lr uQ1Bpeè In pli; naè Fpea;Spa FUlrr l , 
"but the proud people of the king gave her no answer," Battle of 
It:fagh Rath, p. 18; r;ucrar; a tama'mon dOlCh, " they brought 
their hands about the stone," Book of Lismore, fol. 219, a; 00 
Beapr:rar; rClai r;ap torcc, "they covered the retreat," literally, 
" they placed a shield on the track (of the retreat)," Annals of the 
Four ..L
lasters, A. D. 1434. 'Vhen the particle po is prefixed in 
this tense, the i is often dropped from r;uc, as rouc [.1. 1'0 iue] 
neeh eb In Bpeë::h peml, "another person passed the sentence be- 
fore him," Cor. Gloss., 'Voce bper;h. 
Consuetudinal Past. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. Belrmn. 1. EelPlmír. 
2. Belpieá. 2. Belpií. 
3. Belreai> ré. 3. Belll1oír. 
The first person plural is often Belpmír, as in the following 
example: eaè páma 00 Bermír IUoch {,eanmaèë::a co r;oèpaö a 
mup-;sp1On mlUre n For uaèt;ar, "every oar which we used to put 
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into Loch Leamhnachta used to raise the sweets of the bottom to 
the surface," .lfac Conglin1l:s Dream, in Leabhar Breac. 


t"Ul)amn is also used, and is quite regular. 


Future Tense. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. Béapran. 1. Béapamaom. 
2. Béaprmp. 2. Béapraíò. 
3. BéaprOlò ré. 3. Béapram. 
t::'aBapr an , from r:aBmp (pronounced tourhãd), which is quite 
regular in its persons, is the form now in use in the south of Ire- 
land; but another form r:IUBpan, also from r:aBwp, and regular in 
its persons, was used by the l\Iunster poets of the seventeenth 
century, as in the following stanza from the inauguration ode of 
Daniel O'Donovan, composed by Muldowny O'Morrison, about the 
year 1639: 


Ní iJUBpa uaòa an onålp, 
JmÎ1e If nual 0' O'bonnaöåJn. 


Keating and several other writers make the form derived from 
Belplm, no Bép in the first person singular of the future tense, 
without adding the termination ran, as bo Bép r:oraë na ponna 
fO no'n mJ-\1òe, "I shall give the first place in this division to 
Meath," Hist. Irel., p. 23; bo öép team iu, "I shan take thee 
with me," Id., p. 70; and bépam-ne in the first person plural, 
emphatic form, as ní pa mapBa lar: 1r:lp, ot fJar:, aër: fuam-Bpeaër: 
feaët:mame 'OO pm; In 'Opm roppa, OCUf no bépam-ne no pmlfm 
ap culm, "they are not dead at all, said they, but the druid has 
brought on them a magical sleep for a week, but we shall bring 
them back again," Book of Lismore, foI. 175. 


IMPERATIVE .MOOD. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 
1. r:aBpamaOlj"'. 
2. roBpníò. 
3. t:aBpamír. 


1. 
2. t:aBmp. 
3. r;aBr aö ré. 
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The form from t::uoatm is 
uo' which is regular throughout the 
persons. It is now very seldom used in the spoken Irish, but it 
frequently occurs in ancient writings, written 
uc, as Na 
uc h'atpe 
pe ríi;1r1B ati>ëe, for the modern ná mBaIp 
'aIpe ap r
f1B oíi>ce, 
"do not give heed to nocturnal visions," Battle of Magh Ragh, 
p.8. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


The subjunctive mood is always the saIne as the 
indicative. 


Example.-be1pemmne 00 o-
uota01 an mear oppa naé 
obti'eap aë
 t>o bh1a amam, "we say that ye give them [the 
saints] the honour which is not due, except to God alone."- 
Lucerna Fidelium, p. 206. 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


SINGULAR. 
1. Béap ramn. 
2. Béapr á . 
3. Béaprai> r é . 


PLURAL. 
1. Béap ramaOJr. 
2. Béap r aíò . 
3. Béapramír. 


The form from 
aõpatm is either iaöapr amn , or 
ruBpamn, 
both which are regular throughout the persons. 
O'Molloy writes the first person plural ofthis mood, BeupmaOJr, 
without the characteristic r, as mup nac pmöe t>íotU1i>eac
 aoamn 
r ém t>o BeupmaOJr uamn, "because we ourselves had not a suffi- 
cient satisfaction which we might give from us," Lucerna Fide- 
limn, pp. 45, 46; and he as often writes it 1)0 o-
JUöpamaolr, as 
a o-cár 00 o-cruöpamaOlr omc, "in case we should grant to thee," 
Id., p.297. In ancient and some modern writings the third person 
singular is often written clbpeò and 
ap
aó (the final 0 generally 
left unaspirated), and the third person plural öért>oír, or Bep- 
oa01r, and 
Ibpldr, as po re
('{p-ra, ot m ben, ní nac 
Ibpeo 
OOI
, "I know, said the woman, a thing which he 'mould not 
give thee," Cor. Gloss., voce Õatpe ; ac bepe- rpl pócpatC out 
1 n-a n-01am co t::'eampa1 o co ropcao a piaI' t>o It-I r1aonmre 
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rep n-epeno, "he told Patrick to go after them to Tara, that he 
might give him his demand in the presence of the men of Ireland," 
Leabhar Breac, fo!' 14, a, a; cmnur 00 1Jépoaolr otUli;e no 
'01anrõaolteaò oppa, "how they would bring dispersion or scatter- 
ing upon them," .Ann. Four J.1Iasters, A. D. 1570; co na 
tbpa
ír 
oot tat na mòÓ oU1
; mé rém nf con
lbép, "so that they should 
not give thee respite for a day or night; myself will not give it," 
Leabhar Breae, foJ. 107. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


00 
a1JmJ1
. 


This is the usual spelling in the modern language, but it is pro- 
nounced in the south of Ireland as if written do hou-irt, and in the 
north as if '00 i'Ólp
. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


In the passive voice the present indicative and con- 
suetudinal past are from belplm and 'CUEQlm; the pre- 
terite frOll1 'CUEQlm only; the future indicative, and the 
consuetudinal mood, from l)elplm and CQbPQlm; and 
the imperative from all three. 
As the persons of the passive voice are formed quite 
regularly, by adding the pronouns me, cú, é, &c., it 
will not be necessary to do more than give the funda- 
mental form in each tense. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
belpi-eap } 
. mé, i-ú, é, &c. 
ruõ'
ap 
The regular present passive of this verb is 1Jelpi'eop, but it is 
often written bepar in old manuscripts, without the characteristic 
0:;, as bepap blaò 00, "food is given to him," Cm". Gloss., voee 
2 F 
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lei-ech. Qcaõ'ap, or a
aõ'ap, is often found in old writings as if 
a form of this tense, as acnaõ'ap blaò t>óI5, "food was given to 
them," Battle of 1Jlaglt Rath, p. 10; acnaõ'ap Scoca 00 mlllò, 
" Scota was given [in marriage] to Milidh," Book of Ballymote, 
foI. 11 ; acaõ'up céca ocuf pereòa 00, "ropes and cords were 
given t? him, " Leablwr Breac, foI. 108. But it should not be 
assumed as a positive certainty that acnaõ'ap is a form of 'Cuõ'a1m, 
though it unquestionably means" was given." 


Simple Past. 
'Cuõaò mé, cu, é, &c. 


Consuetudinal Past. 


5elpi'òe. or iuõimòe mé, cú, é, &c. 
The simple past tense is variously written cucaò, cuccha, bpeat, 
and even rucaò. The first of which forms is exemplified in the 
following sentence: Ocuf mnmllf a n-uaëcap Slébl Sma cucaò 
taU pechc 00 macu 1frae1, flc po 1'Ol11r1õ' m Splpac Noeb mo1U 
a õ'lanpúme t>o na h-apfculmb I nõPlanan po-apt> Slélbl SIOIn
 .1. 
If In cenoaca11, thus translated in the originall\IS. : "et sicut lex 
in subli'llli 1Jlontis Sinai loco tradita est, ita Spiritus Sanctus in 
cenaculo primitias spiritualiU'lll '1Jzisteriorum aperuit," Leabllm' 
Breac, fol. 27, a, a. For examples of the other forms, see Cor. 
Gloss., vocibus 
eieè and Com rOOOlpne. 


Future Tense. 
béarrar 1 
'Ca5apr a r . . 
.. mé, cu, e, fmn, or mn, &c. 
cl05ap ca r J 
'CI bépi:er 
Examples of the first four forms are common in Irish books. 
O'Molloy writes cl05apiap, as cpeuo JUt> na beoa ap a t>-cI05api: a r 
bpeai: an Ua1r fl? "wbo are the living on whom sentence shall 
be passed at this time," Luce1.na Fidelium, p. 50. The form 
clbepi:ep often occurs in old manuscripts, as in tbe Battle of 
.JIagh Rath, t:'abap blat> oún, 01 laO, má cá 115. 11' cubu1' olm, 
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ot peëcmpe mplÉ, m clbépi'ep, "give us food, said they, if )'e 
have it. By our word, said the king's steward, it shall not be 
given," Battle of lJlagl
 Rath, p. 22. 
Il\IPERA TlVE MOOD. 


belpi'eap } 
cuòi'ap mé, cú, é, &c. 
eaBaptap 
CONDITIONAL MOOD. 
Béaprmi>e } 
. I! . mé, cú, é, &c. 
cauap rame 
The forms capocaf and capea are very frequently found in the 
best manuscripts for this mood, as 'OIa tX1pocm 00 neach ete h-é, 
" if it should be given to anyone else," Battle of lJlagh Rath, 
p. 58; ocur po Fopconòpai> ta bpei'nu na capca olpcne 00 
oaeoetu, "and it was ordered by the Britons that no oircne [lap- 
dog] should be given to the Gaels," Cor. Gloss., 'eoce moò elme. 


II.-belplm, I bear, or bring forth. 
This verb takes the simple past tense of the active 
voice from an obsolete verb 1lUbG1m, which is, perhaps, 
an amalgamation of 110 and iUb' for 'CuEalm also ll1eans 
to bear, or bring forth; in other respects it is regular. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE l\IOOD. 
Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. 
1. bt:lplm. 
2. belplp. 
3. belpm ri. 


PLURAL. 
1. belplmio. 
2. beIPi:iò. 
3. belpm. 
Simple Past. 


SINGULAR. 
1. puòar. 
2. puòmr. 
3. puòrí. 


PL rRAL. 
1. l1U ò omap. 
2. l1Uòot)ap. 
3. TlUòaO((p. 
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Example.-'Cu'5 Jp1at rõ1at 
ap top;s 
ap é1r a mum
1pe, Õo 
pu;s 10mrtån te1r 1aO, 1ap mapBaò mopån oo'n opom;s 00 tean é. 
" Irial covered the retreat after his people, so that he brought them 
safe, after having slain many of those who pursued him," Battle 
of Rosnaree; puccr:cc opon õ 00 rÏ1um
lp UI RataUal5 rop Ult- 
11am oe (,ac1, "some of O'Reilly's people overtook'Villiam de 
Lacy," Ann. Four Jt-Iast., A. D., 1233. 


Consuetudinal Past. 


SINGULAR. 
1. Be1pmn. 
2. 5e Ipteá. 
3. Belpeat> [é. 
Future 


PLURAL. 
1. Bt:1P1mír. 
2. Belpi-i. 
3. Belpmír. 
Tense. 


SINGULAR. 
1. béap rao. 
2. béapralp. 
3. béap ralt> ré. 


PLURAL. 
1. béapramaom. 
2. béapraít>. 
3. béapram. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. 1. be1p1m1r, or 
belpeama01r. 
2. belp. 2. belpíò. 
3. be1peaö ré. 3. be 1IlIoír. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Is like the Indicative. 


CONDITIONAL l'!100D. 


SINGULAR. 
1. Béapr alnn . 
2. BéapFå. 
3. Béapraò)'ê. 


PLURAL. 
1. BéapramoOlr. 
2. Béapraíò. 
3. Béapramfr. 


INFINITIVE blOOD. 
00 Bpe1t. 
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PASSIVE VOICË. 


INDICATIVE ltIOOD. 
Present Tense. 
belpieap mé, iú, é, &c. 


Consuetudinal Past. 
Be1pií mé, i'ú, é, &c. 


This tense is often written l>epia in old manuscripts, as Cfr 00 
bepia Ú þepa1b epeno Cur 1n Loc I'm, " tribute used to be brought 
by the men of Ireland to that place," Gor. Gloss., voce CUlrel. 
Future Tense. 
béapFap mé, iú, 
, &c. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
belpieap mé, i:ú, é, &c. 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 
téuPFa:óe mé, i'ú, é, &c. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 
00 Ben:' belpie. 


Passive Participle. 
be1pie. 


III.-Chlm, ët61m, Falclm, or FelClm, I see. 
In this verb, in the active voice, the simple past 
tense is from an obsolete verb, connapcalm, or com- 
beapcalm. The imperative, subjunctive, condition a], 
and infinitive moods are from Felclm, and the remain- 
der from è1'Òlm, or ëim. 
In the l}assive voice, the simple past tense is also 
taken from connct]1calm. The other tenses and moods 
from both ëltnm and Felclm. 
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ACTIVE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE l\100D. 


Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


1. ëíi>1m, or ëím. 1. èli>mlO, or clmío. 
2. ëJi>lp, or ëíp. 2. ëíi>i'1, or ëíif. 
3. ë1i> re, or ëi ré. 3. ëíi>lO, or ëio. 
This verb is pronounced cím in the north of Ireland, and parts 
of Meath, and is sometimes so written by local writers, as dm 
umm ap bhlnn õhmLe Fhoomp me1pöe ChU1nn U1 Chonchoomp, 
"I see from me, on the hill of Fore, the standard of Conn O'Conor," 
MS. penes auctorem. But no ancient or correct authority has 
been found for this form. The first person singular is often written 
ë1U, instead of ëím, as rOëa1Oe a ë1U, "a host I see;' Book of 
Leinster, fol. 105; and the second and third persons singular are 
written chi, as Feapömöchep (,oeta1pe óc chi In cenlO, "Loeghaire 
becomes enraged when he sees the fire," Leabhar Breac, fol. 14, 
a, a; Linn (,mmm ö In t1nn roLormop úc at; Ch1, "that luminous 
water thou seest is the river of Luimnech." But it is probable 
that in these latter instances, c hí is intended as the analytic form 
of the verb, and that cú and ré are left understood. 
Consuetudinal Present. 
ëii>eann mé, cú, ré, &c. 


Past Tense. 


SINGULAR. 
]. ëonnapcar. 
2. ëonnapcmr. 
3. ëonnmpc J'é. 


PLURAL. 
1. èoncamap. 
2. ëoncaoap. 
3. ëoncaoap. 


Consuetudinal Past. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. èíi>lnn. 1. ëii>m ír. 
2. ëíi>ieå. 2. cíi>i'ii>. 
3. cíi>eai> reo 3. èíi>oír. 
Or, ëínn, ëíteå, &c., without the ö in the middle. 
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The simple past tense of this verb is often written connmc in 
the best manuscripts, a form obviously compounded of con, an 
intensitive prefix, like the Latin con, and raIC, as is connOlpc of 
con, and oeapc, to look, or view; Greek, ðÉplCw. Examples of con- 
nmpc are very common in every Irish book. The following example 
of ëonnU1c, which corresponds with the Latin conspexit, will be 
sufficient: 00 connU1C délpec rmntJai: a n-opram na h-eal)mtr1, 
ocur teaoap 'na FJaÓnU1re, "he saw a fair-grey cleric at the jamb 
of the church, and a book before him," Book of Fermoy. Various 
barbaric forms of the personal inflections of the plural will be 
found throughout the provinces, as connOlpceamOlp, ënUlceamOlp, 
&.c., we saw; but these should not be introduced into correct 
writing. 


SINGULAR. 
1. cíóreao. 
2. Cl'Or1p. 
3. ëíórló ré. 


Future Tense. 


PLURAL. 
1. ëíórlmm, or ëírlmaol'O. 
2. ëJòr1i:IÓ. 
3. cíórl'O. 


Or, ëfreao, ëír1p, &c., without the Ó in the middle. 


snWULAR. 


DIPERATIVE MOOD. 


1.. 
2. re1c. 
3. relceaò fl
. 


PLURAL. 
1. relClmír, or relc1mló. 
2. re lcíó. 
3. re1C l'Oir. 


Haliday makes réë the imperative mood of this verb, but this 
is decidedly a different verb, signifying view, or look. The Rev. 
Paul O'Brien, who had a good vernacular knowledge of Irish, cor- 
rects Haliday in this instance, for he says in his Irish Grammar, 
p. 145, that this verb takes its imperative and infinitive moods and 
participles from re1Clm, I see, and not from réaè:OIm, I view. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Haliday makes ní FaJclm the subjunctive mood of this verb, 
which is correct according to the present spoken language; that is, 
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the form ra rn, or relClm, is now used instead of éU)lm, after ní, 
naë, &c.; but rmC1m, or relC1m, is as often used in the indicative 
as éJölm. Fmclm is inflected in this mood like a regular verb, 
and it is therefore unnecessary to give its tenses here, as mup nac 
B-rarcr1i-Ió õ'n\'l1r Oe 00 riop, "where ye shall never see the face 
of God," O'.1JIol!oy, in Lucerna Fidelium, p. 51 ; a ouBmpt:: In 
pl
 pia mUlnt::lp OIp1ríó bec co rarcem, ocur co rearam Cia pon 
aõ'mUmn, "the king said to his people, wait a little till we see and 
know whom we address," Book of Fermoy, fol. 30. 


CONDITIONAL l\IOOD. 


O'fmCr mn } 
,. o'rOiCreo, &c. 
o relcrmn 


éíöpnn } 
Or, ., éírlteá, &c. 
C1r mn 


ap at:: man::' 00 i-möBplUó ocur t:"FålpcrlU FOP naé ní at:: é1rl- 
i-eå, "for good is thy survey and examination of whatsoever thou 
shouldst see," Battle of ltIagh Rath, p. 24; oa rõ'puoaoaOlr na 
neli-e oelpmm 00 éJrmír, &c., "if they would examine the things 
we say, they would see," &c., Lucerna Fidelium, p. 260. 


INFINITIVE l\IOOD. 


O'fOlCrm, or 0 'þelcfln. 


Dr. Neilson writes the infinitive mood of this verb rOlceat 
throughout his dialogues, which is the corrupt modern form used 
in Ulster, and the greater part of Connaught; but in conju- 
gating the verb he makes it rarcrm. Throughout the south of 
Ireland re1cfln, or re1cflm;, is used, but pronounced re1rcm, or 
re1rcmc, by metathesis. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


ëíöt::eap 1 
r01C
eaJ1 j mé, iú, é, &c. 
Felc
ep 
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Simple Past. 
conna p Ca6 } . .. . &c. 
. me, t;U, e, 
conncao 


Consuetudinal Past. 
èJ6i'í } é .. é & 
. . . . m, t;U, , c. 
o pmcrl 
Concar is often used impersonally, as in the following sentence 
by O'
folloy, in the dedication of his Lucerna Fidelium : Ulme 
r m 00 conncar oamra, &c., an OIoròan beaò ro 0'ammmui;a6 
610p, "wherefore it seemed [proper] to me, &c., to dedicate tbis 
little Fasciculus to you. u 


Future Tense. 
cl6r e ap 1 
pmcreap mé, r;ú, é: &c. 
pelcpeap J 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
pGlci'eap, or } ... é & 
. me, t;U, , c. 
pelcreap 


SUBJUNCTIVE 
100D. 


Present Tense. 
Ò O o-pelci'eap mé, &c. 


Past Tense. 
Ò O o-reuca6 mé, &c. 


Consuetudinal Past. 
Ò O o-pE:lcd mé, &c. 


Future Tense. 
ÕO o-pe1cpeap mé, &c. 


CO
DITIONAL l'tIOOD. 


0'rGlcr
6e, or 0're1cpí6e mé. 
2 G 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 
bo oeli ralcie, or relcce. 


Passive Participle. 
FQJcie, or re1ci'e. 


IV.-Clulmm, I hear. 
This verb is regular, except in its past tense indica- 
tive (and those formed from it), which is cualar, I 
heard, and its infinitive mood, which is clof, or clolT'cln. 
It is, therefore, not necessary to give its moods and 
tenses here. In the south of Ireland, ctolr1m is used, 
instead of ctmmm. 
Clor very frequentlj occurs as the past indicative passive of 
this verb, as co ctof ron a i)ocha rechcalp cachmp Immach, 
"so that the sound of his voice was heard outside the city," Leabltar 
Breac, foi. 107; co clof a rumm ro.n dp, "so that its noise was 
heard throughout the country," Book of Fermoy, foI. 61 ; If dOf 
nom is still used in the spoken language, in the sense of " I have 
been told," and ctan po Clor, "it was heard of old," is a phrase 
of very common occurrence in old Irish poems, as in the following 
quatrain in O'Heerin's topographical poem: 
aOlömn an cpíoc,-ctan po clof,- 

uai {,é
e na teapò rotor; 
0' CeaUal
 ('é,i)e o'n cpaJ
 imp, 
Célte an ètá,p ean1)mi), lUöP cn 5. 
" Delightful the region,-of old it was heard,- 
The district of Lea, of bright plains; 
O'Kelly-Lea, of the eastern strand, 
Is the spouse of the plain of dells and yews." 


V.-Oéanalm, I do, or make. 
This verb borrows the past tense indicative from po 
and i;mm, and the consuetudinal past indicative from 
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bn(m, both in the active and passive voices. In the sub- 
junctive mood of both voices, the same tenses are from 
beapnalm; and in the conditional mood active, one of 
the forms is regularly from béanann, another from 
bearmalm, and I(t tl1Ïrd from blOnònalm. 


ACTIVE V mCE. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. 
I. oéanmm. 


PLURAL. 
I. oéanamaolO, or 
oéanam. 
2. oéan
aOJ. 
3. oéanam. 


2. oéanmp. 
3. oéan01ò ré. 


O'Malloy sometimes writes the first person plural oé1nmm, as 
ní òémmro oee ÒIOO ; 01p m 1mppmlO q10cmpe no òpar a oppa, 
" we do not make Gods of them, for we do not ask mercy or grace 
of them," Lucerna Fidelium," p. 197. 


Consuetudinal Present. 


Sn,GULAR. 
I. oeanann mé. 
2. Deanann t;ú. 
3. oeanann ré, &c. 


PLURAL. 
I. oeanann r mn . 
2. oeanann riO. 
3. oeonann flao. 


Past Tense. 


SIl'WULAR. 
I. p15near. 
2. pl
mr. 
3. pl
ne ré. 


PLURAL. 
I. p1
neomap. 
2. p1
neaoap. 
3. p1òneaoap. 
Consuetudinal Past. 


SINGULAR. 
I. 
níòmn. 
2. 
níòieá. 
-3. 
n
òeaò ré. 


PLURAL. 
I. i;níòmír. 
2. 
níòiíò. 
3. 
níòoír. 
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The past tense indicative of this verb is written in the best Irish 
manuscripts, p1ône, or P1ônJ (which are both considered the same 
form, as e and 1 short may be commuted ad libitum, particularly 
at the end of words), as numuno, moc Cotmam, .1. mac Lae- 
ôU1pe, p1ò-þlhò elpenn If e 00 IlIône an ouan ra, "Rumunn, son 
of Colman, i. e. the son of the king of Loegria, was he that com- 
posed this poem."-JIS. Bodleian Lib. Laud. 610, fo!' 10, a, a. 
It is also found in the oldest monumental inscriptions in Ireland, 
as in the very curious one over the doorway of the church of 
Achadh-ur, or Freshford, in the county of Kilkenny: 
OROIL: t>O Ù1{,Le mOChOLl110C U CeNCUCa1N '00 
'RIÙ N 1. 
"A PRAYER FORGILJ,E MOCHOL::\WCO'CENCUCAJN, WHO MADE [IT]." 
Also in the inscription on the cross of Cong, now, through the 
liberality of Professor Mac CuUagh, in the Museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy: 
onOl
 DO mae
mu mac bRQC;'OaNUeChaN '00 
RIÙN] IN OReSSa. 
"A PRAYER FOR MAELMU MAC BRATDANUECHAN, WHO MADE THIS 
ORNAMENT." 


Also on the ancient crozier of the bishops of Lismore, now in the 
possession of the Duke of Devonshire, of which the Rev. Dr. Todd 
has a beautiful drawing, by George Du Noyer, Esq., one of the 
Fellows of the College of St. Columba: 
OROle '00 NlaL mac melC aebUCaTN 
a8 a 
NeRNat> IN oResa. 
onOl
 t>o Nec
aN IN cent> t>o RloHe IN oResa. 
"A PRAYER FOR NIAL, SON OF MAC AEDUCAN, BY WHOM WAS 
MADE [nepnoo for n-oearnao] THIS ORNAMENT." 
"A PRAYER FOR NECTAN THE ARTIST, WHO MADE THIS ORNAMENT." 
Also in the Battle of :J/aglt Ratlt: 6'r mé rém 00 p1òne moo 
oom, "because it was I myself that made the place for myself," 
p. 66; Ir e In }llò 00 p1òne or corp, "he is the king who made 
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our body," St. Colu11lbkille. But in later manuscripts and in- 
scriptions it is written pme, as in the inscription on the tomb of 
Melaghlin O'Kelly and his wife Finola O'Conor, in the Abbey of 
Knockmoy: '00 muteachlamo O'KeaUmò 00 pI 0 mmm ocur 
o'lnbuatamo mòen 1 ChonchUip 00 pme maia O'anh m teaë- 
omò rea, "for 1\Iuleachlailln O'Kelly, king of Omailli, and for 
Finola, the daughter of O'Conor, Mathew O'Anli made this monu- 
men 1. " 
This tense is sometimes inflected thus: pónar, I made; pónmr, 
thou madest; p6n ré, he made; pónramap, we made; pénraomp, 
ye made; pónrac, or pónrm:ap, they made; as in the following 
examples in the Battle of ..,'[agh Rath: cm ac mópa na h-Ulte 00 
pónmr Fplm, " although great are the injuries thou hast done me," 
p. 32; 00 ponrum copu ann rm, "we made a covenant then," 
p. 48; 00 ponraomp cooaë, " ye made a treaty," p. 34. 


Future Tense. 


SINGULAR. 
l. t>éan rao. 


PLURAL. 


l. oéanrmaom, or 
oéanram. 
2. oéanFmp. 2. oéanraío. 
3. oéanrmo ré. 3. oéanram. 
The future tense is often written òeunrmo r é , even in printed 
books, as in O'Molloy's Lucerna Fidelium, and 1\Iac Curtin's Eng- 
lish Irish Dictionary. In John Mac Torna O'1\lulconry's copy of 
It
eatlng's H.istory of Ireta'nd, it is also frequently written with a 
Ò, as 00 ;sén coraë, " I shall begin, or make a beginning;" and in 
other manuscripts, as áp m ump (')ebur caë oume celU rop 
0I1òuo ooneoë 00 ;sena oe ute nJ bIG comur rop ro;stUlö, "for 
when each person is convinced of forgiveness in what he does of 
evil, there will be no power oyer plunderers," MS. Trin. Coll. 
Dubl. H. 3. 18, p.358. 
From these examples it may be gathered that this verb oéa- 
nmm, which is often written OIonònmm, or mnònmm, is com- 
pounded of 00, a prepositive particle, and òním, I do, or act. Its 
past tense, pl;snear, I made, is evidently po 
níear; and its future, 
òeunrao, would appear to be a transposed form of ònífeoo. 
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Hence, It IS obvious that the i; should be always preserved in the 
past tense, as in the examples above adduced from the ancient 
inscriptions, and that the õ in the future is not so incorrect as at 
first sight it might appear to be, and as it is generally supposed by 
modern Irish scholars. 


IM.PERATIVE l\IOOD. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
l. l. oéanam. 
oéanama01r. 
oéanamaom. 
2. oéan. 2. oéanaíò. 
3. oéanaö ré. 3. oéanamír. 


The second person singular is sometimes oém and oena, as oem 
00 Ò1i-è10U, "do thy utmost," Lucerna Fidelium, p. 300; na 
oém ranmnao rúm, "do not mock me," Id., p. 182; oena-ra 
aíp 00, "compose thou a satire for him," Cor. Gloss., 'Voce ompé. 
The first person plural is generally made to terminate in am, or 
urn, in ancient writers, as oénum m OU1n1 FO 1mmmòm, oeur rop 
eormmter r ooén , "let us make the man after our own image and 
likeness," Book of BallU'ilZote, foI. 8, a, b. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 
SINGULAR. 


rLURAL. 
1. Õo n-oéaneamaom. 
2. Òo n-oéanr;ClO1. 
3. Õo n-oéanam. 


1. Õo n-oéanmm. 
2. Òo n-oéanmp. 
3. Ò o n-oéanmò J é. 


Consuetudinal Present. 


ÕO n-oéanClnn me, r;ú, ré, &c. 


Simple Past. 


SI
GULAR. 
1. Õo n-oeápnar. 
2. l)'o n-oeópnmr. 
3. Õ o n-oeápna ré. 


PJ,URAL. 
1. ÕO n-oeápnamap. 
2. Õo n-oeópna1Jap. 
3. Òo n-oeápnooap. 
Õo n-ot'l1p n r ac . 
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Consuetudinal Past. 


SINGULAR. 
1. (1)0 n-oeápnamn. 
2. (1)0 n.oeápm:á. 
3. (1)0 n-oeúpnaò r é . 


PLURAL. 
l. (1)0 n-oeápnamaolr. 
2. (1)0 n-oeápnt;aol. 
3. (1)0 n-oeápnamír. 


Future Tense. 


SINGUJ.AR. 
1. (1)0 n-oéanrao. 
2. (1)0 n-oéanrmp. 
3. (50 n-oéanrmò r é . 


PLURAL. 
I. (1)0 n-oéanramaom. 
2. (50 n-oéanraíò. 
3. (50 n-oéanram. 


That this and other irregular verbs have a subjunctive mood, 
is quite clear from the fact, that the indicative form could not 
be used after naë, co, (50, &c., as naê oepnmr, "that thou didst 
not," Battle of },!agh Rath, p. 202; co n-oeapnrat; cpeaêa 
mópa, "so that they committed great depredations," Ann. Four 
JIast. ad ann. 1233. The form co n-oep(5ene, that he made, is 
also to be met with.-See the MS. H. 2. 16, in Trin. Call. Du1L, 
pp. 242, 243. 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


SINGULAR. 
l. oá n-oéanrmnn. 
2. oá n-oéanrá. 
3. oá n-oéanrai> ré. 
Or, 
l. oá n-oeapnamn. 
2. oú n-oeapnt;á. 
3. oá n-oeapnai> ré. 
Or, 
1. oá n-OIonònamn. 
2. oá n-olon(5ont;ú. 
3. oá n-mon(5ai> ré. 


PLURAL. 
l. OÚ n-oéanramaolr. 
2. oú n-oéanraíò. 
3. oá n-oéanraJoír. 


I. oá n-oeapnama01r. 
2. oá n-oeapnt;aOI. 
3. oá n-oeapnamír. 


1. oá n-olOn(5namaolr. 
2. oá n-olOnòam::aOl. 
3. oú n-monön01oír. 


. O'MoUoy writes the second person singular oá n-oeam::ú, as 
oa n-oean
á I'm, "if thou wouldst do that." -Lucerna Fidelium, 
p.247. 
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This mood is often written omôneo, as well as oepnai>, in an- 
cient manuscripts. An example of both forms occurs in the follow- 
ing sentence, in the Battle of .AIagh Rath, p. 74: O1a n-oepnn
á 
pún ropm-ra, a pl;san, ot ré, po moéramo rcéta 00 ITI1C OU1
. 
Ro 
eU rf co n-a tll
a co n-om;sneaö, "if thou wouldst keep my 
secret, 0 queen, I would tell thee news of thy son. She promised, 
on her oath, that she would [make] keep the secret." Keating also 
uses oá n-oeapnoö and oá n-olOnònai>, for the present oá n-oean- 
r aö , as aôur oá n-oeåpnai>, Ôo o-
elt;srlOi> an meaU ar a ëeann te 
òtuaroë
 rrlOiouOlb:e a mëmne rém, " and should he do so, that 
the ball would be driven from his head by the repercussive motion 
of his brain," Hist. Iret., p. 75; cia an ëplOë ap a n-01on;snOloír 
bpai, "what country they would explore," Id., p. 50; mam 
oepn
OIr rcotóca mOlnJr
pech maupn::Jp bpartacc oamra, "if 
the farmers of the monastery of Mauriter had not caused an annoy- 
ance to me," .AIarianus Seotus, A. D. 1070. 
In this mood, also, this verb is found written with an initial Ô, 
as arbep
aoap 00 
énoaír mnOlt a OUOGlp
 r1Um, "they said 
that they would do as he desired."-Battle of .AIagh Bath, p. 50. 


INFINITIVE l\IOOD. 


00 i>éanum. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE l\IOOD. 


Present Tense. 


oéan
ar mé, i-ú, é, &c. 


Past Tense. 


plòneai> mé, iú, é, &c. 


Consuetudinal Past. 



níif mé, i-ú, é, &c. 


Future Tense. 


oéunrap mé, i-ú, é, &c. 
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The past tense of the indicative passive is written p'òneö, pónaö, 
and pom;a, in the best Irish manuscripts, as in the following exam- 
pies: ola Ceoam 00 p'òneo òp1an ocur ercm, "on \Vednesday 
the sun and moon were made," L. Breac; 00 plôneò mlar cpanoa 
oo'n melr aròmo, "a wooden dish was made of the silver dish," 
Battle of lJ-Jagh Rath, p. 28; 00 i'ocmi'lm na rteö1 00 ponr;a 
ano ta 'OorimaU, "to partake of the feast which was there pre- 
pared [made] by Domhnall," Id., p. 24; 00 pom;a a n-úpura ocur 
a pí5oúmr;e ann, "their habitations and royal forts were erected 
there," Cor. Gloss., 'Voce mO(5 elme; oo'n lonnapbaò 00 pónaò 
up f'l1ocr; ÙU01Òlt ar an SClr;la, "from the expulsion which was 
made on the race of Gaodhal out of Scythia," Keat. Hist., p. 48 ; 
Ir lQlr 00 ponaò opolcem;r; na pelpre aòur opOlcear; móna OaITn, 
" by him was made the bridge of Feirse, and the bridge of Main 
daimh," Duald }'Iac Firl.JÌs- Genealogies, p. 508. O'
Iolloy 
writes the future oeunrap, as oeunrap aoncpó caopac aòur aon 
aoòQ\pe, "there shall be made one fold and one shepherd."- 
Lucerna Fidelium, p. 375. 


SUBJUNCTIVE .MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
Òo n-oéanrop mé, i-ú, é, &c. 
Past Tense. 
ÒO n-oéapnaò mé, i'ú, é, &c. 
Future Tense. 
ÒO n-oéunrap mé, 
ú, é, &c. 
The subjunctive passive form of this verb is found written 
n-oepnao (for ea seldom occurs, and final 0 is seldom aspirated) 
in the oldest manuscripts and inscriptions, as in the very ancient 
inscription over the doorway of the church of Freshford, in the 
county of Kilkenny, already referred to : 
Ol
OI'C '00 Ne))ll INÙIN CUIRC OCUS bO ma'Ch- 
ÙamalN U ChlaRmelC l,aS 1 Nbe1
Nab IN 
CempUl,Sa. 
"A PRAYER FOR NIAl\I, DAUGHTER OF CORC, AND FOR MATHGA- 
MAIN U CHIARMEIC, BY WHOM THIS CHURCH WAS MADE." 
2H 
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And in the inscription on the cross of Cong, made about the year 
1123 : 
OROI(; bO 
heRR'Oel,òaCh U ChONChObUIR '00 
RIO eReNb l,as a N'OeRRNa'O IN ùR6ssa. 
"A PRAYER FOR T.ERRDELBACH U CHONCHOBUIR, KING OF IRE- 
LAND, BY WHOM THIS ORNAMENT WAS MADE." 
See also the inscription on the crozier of Lismore, already quoted, 
p. 228. O'Molloy writes ÒO noeunr:aOJ. -Lucerna Fidelium, 
p. 359. 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


i>éanymi>e mé, i-ú, é, &c. 
This mood is also written with an initial Ò' as 00 i;eUrar: no 
orul
-ë1 OIrl clbé ump 00 
énr:aí r:oèmapc a h-mi;me, co YUJòeai> 
rl bar ann rm, "the Druids predicted to her that whenever her 
daughter should be wooed, she should then die."-Book of Fer- 
moy, fo!' 92. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


00 beli- oéanr:a. 


Passive Participle. 


oéan
a. 


VI.-ö nfm, or ni'm, I do, or make. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. 
I. òním. 
2. òníp. 
3. CSníi> ré. 


PLURAL. 
I. õnímít>. 
2. CSníi-íö. 
3. ònío, or l)nÍlo. 


Past Tense. 


SINGULAR. 
1. 
níi>ear. 
2. 
níÒlr. 
8. 
níö ré. 


PLURAL. 
I. 
níomap. 
2. i;níoBap. 
3. 
níoi>oar, or 
nírer;. 
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Consuetudinal Past. 


SINGULAR. 
I. 
nfómn. 
2. 
nh)ieá. 
3. 
níi>eai> ré. 


PLURAL. 
I. i;nfi>mfr. 
2. i;níi>ifó. 
3. 
íi>oír. 


O'Molloy writes nfmfo, &c., as 
an nfmfo foi>bmp
, "when 
we make an offering," Lucerna Fidelium, p. 205; mup 00 níoír 
no Oelnt:Jtl anaLtóo, "as the Gentiles of old used to do," Id., 
p.213. The verb occurs also without the (S, as ump po FIC1p In 
C01molU ceë ní pecmmc a terr uaó C1i> p1arlU 00 nemm a 
edIpi)móe, "for the Lord knows every thing we require from 
him before we do implore him," Leabhar Breac, fo1. 121, b. 
But the (S is found in the best authorities, and should be con- 
sidered as essentially belonging to this verb, as neaë FO 
ní (S01, 
" one who makes (i. e. invents or tells) a lie," Battle of l,Iagk 
Rath, p. 82; po 
ntr1Um COmWpt1 FP' h-achmó m-b1c ann, "we 
made [held] a consultation for a short time there," Id., p. 35; 
1r mano oán FO 
nÍ1r, "the poem they make [ compose] is alike," 
Cor. Gloss., 'Doce Cámre; 1r Foppa na (S-cem
'l'ap po i)níreao FIP 
6peno r1i> m bJ1ota, "it is over the four of them the men of Ire- 
land erected the mound of Brugh," Book of Lecan, fo1. 279, b, b ; 
po bU1 om 'Oeceo G(S cum(S1O oU1t(Sme In (spera po (Snt, "then 
Deced was demanding the reward of the work which he had exe- 
cuted," Id., foI. 207, b; ap 1r a Fm nemeómo FO 
ntcír F1teóa a 
né5perra, "for it was in sacred groves poets used to compose their 
works," MS. Trin. ColI. Dubl. H. 2. 16, p.120. 
The future tense does not occur, except as formed 
from béanalm.. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


P1"esent Tense. 



ntcheap, or nícheal' me, iu, é, &c. 
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Consuetudinal Past. 


;snítf, anciently ònJt;hea, or nkhea mé, tú, é, &c. 


In the passive voice this verb is written sometimes with, and 
sometimes without, the Ò, as ònít;hep ramtmi>, "it is so done," 
Battle of .;lIaglt Rath, p.82 ; 00 níi'ep a þuat;h 00 pmoai> 1n ò aë 
01n0 1 p 1 ò 1 na L7apt;pOli)each, "his effigy is engraven in every fort 
in the kingdom of Tartary," Book of Lismore, p. Ill; ap po 
ònítea ta (,aeòUlpe ré1t a i)ene 00 i)pér òaëa bl1aöuln, "for 
Laeghaire was used always to celebrate the festival of his birth 
every year," Id., p. 5, col. 2; po éeachamt;ea 1moppa OÓ'b map 
00 nkhea I L7eamOlp a ceolt ocur a cUirlenna, cop ba cOTpchl 
Clúlt Ulte In t;ech ó'n chúlt co rOlle, "their pipes and other in- 
struments of music were wont to be played by them, as was accus- 
tomed to be done at Tara, until the whole house, from one angle 
to another, became one stream of music," MS. Trin. CoIl. Dub!. 
H.3. 18, p. 266, a, a, line 32. 
All the other moods and tenses of this verb are 
borrowed from béanalm, or rather it wants them alto- 
gether; but there can be no doubt that this is the root 
of 
éanalm, and the verb from which the noun bni'orh, 
an act, is derived. It is still in use in the spoken Irish 
in most parts of Ireland, })ut pronounced as if written 
mi>lm. 


VII.-bcl}llm, I 
ay. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. 
1. oe1plm. 
2. oeTp1p. 
3. oelr ré. 


PLURAL. 
1. oelplmío. 
2. oelrtíö. 
3. oelpm. 
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O'MolIoy writes the first person plural of this oelpmlO, and 
oelJlImlO, as ò1i>eaö oelpmlO-ne;so n-oeaëa an mélO rm Ulle ap 
reaëpan, "but we say that all these went astray," Lucer'lla Fide- 
liulJl, p. 192; and the second person plural, oelpti, without the 
final i>, as oelpd mae De õeli' a ;s-e01TIrubroame te1r an ai-mp, 
"ye say that the Son of God is consubstantial with the Father," 
Id., p. 310. 


Consuetudinal Present. 


oelpeann mé, eú, ré, &c. 


Relative Form. 


a oelp, who says. 


Past Tense. 


SINGULAR. 
1. ouõpar. 
2. ouõpmr. 
3. ou'6mpe ré. 


PL URAL. 
I. ouBpamap. 
2. ou'6pa'6ap. 
3. ou '6paoap. 


Consuetudinal Past. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
l. oelpInn. l. oelp1mir. 
2. oelpi'eá. 2. oe Iptii>. 
3. oe Ipeai> ré. 3. oelplOír. 


Future Tense. 


SINGULAR. 
L oéaprao. 
2. oéaprmp. 
3. oéaprmi> ré. 


PLURAL. 
l. oéapramaolO. 
2. oéapraíi>. 
3. oéaprolO. 


This verb is not aspirated in the past tense, except after ni, '/lot 
[active], and does not take the particles 00 or po before it; we 
may fairly conjecture that it is compounded of the particle ao, and 
the old verb belplm, I say. The past tense is variously written in 
ancient manuscripts, ar bepe, ae bepe, ae pubmpe, he said.- 
E:l.'ample: ar bepe paepme no bIOi> pí nú t'pfeop 0 {onún, 
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" Patrick said that neither king nor bishop should .descend from 
Lonan," /Tit. Patl'icii, in the Book of Lismore; at; puppaoap, 
and ar bept:aoap, they said, forms obviously derived from the old 
verb be1p1m, I say, not Ðe1p1m. The past tense is also sometimes 
formed from the verb pálölm, I say, which is still in use, as ar e 
po patÒ, "it is what he said;" po páu)ret:, they said;" p a1Ò r lO - 
map, " we said," Keat. Hist., p. 46. The following passage in the 
Battle of .lJlagh Rath, p.50, affords an example of three different 
forms of the past tense of belp'm, or oelp1m: 00 tmò Con(Sat (Sur 
In mat
m 1 m-báoap ctann m PI;5, ocur po ëun pm Feõ at: pub- 
mpt: {)uõ01aò Fp1r. õa male teo'rum rm, ocur ar bept:aoap 00 
i;énoaír am01t a oubmpt: rlUm, " Congal went to where the sons 
of the king were, and told them what Dubhdiadh had said. They 
liked this, and said that they would do as he said" [desired]. 
It should be here remarked, that a very strange peculiarity, 
in forming the first and third persons singular of the past tense 
of this verb, occurs in ancient writers; thus, if from oúompt: the I 
be rejected, the first person singular is implied, as an Feapi;ur r o 
a ouõapt:, "this Fergus I mentioned," Keat. Hist., p. 3; an 
Feap(Sur ro a ouõmpt: would mean, this Fergus he mentioned.- 
See observations on t:ána ò and t: á'n1 ò. 
The future indicative active of this verb is very frequently 
written oépam, oeupam, or oeapamaolO, without the F, the first 
syllable being very long, as amaat a oeupam o'a é'r ro, "as we 
shall say hereafter," Keat., p. 34; mup oeupamaolO na òlaò-p, 
"as we shall say hereafter," Lucerna Fideliu1ll, p.245. But this 
form, though it is sufficiently distinct from the present and past 
tenses, is not to be recommended. 


UtIPERA TIVE MOOD. 


SINGULAR. 
1. . . . . 


PLURAL. 
1. abpamaolO. 
abpamaOlr. 
abpam. 
2. abbpaíò. 
3. abpalO'r. 


2. obalp. 
3. abpaò r é . 
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The second person singular is often written apmp in old manu- 
scripts, as apmp, a popa l:mi;, m Fecap-r u ca Ctllch 1 FU1tem? 
, say, 0 my charioteer Laigh, dost thou know in what country we 
are,/"-Book 0/ Leinster, fo1. 105, a, b. 
SUBJUNCTIVE ltIOOD. 


PLURAL. 
l. (50 n-abpamaom. 
;So n-abpam. 
2. ;So n-abpOlp. 2. ;So n-abpaíö. 
3. ;So n-abOlö ré. 3. (So n-abpalO. 
All the other tenses of this mood are like those of the indica- 
tive, except the future, which is sometimes (So n-Ú6ép, or epép, 
as apmp, ot mamchm ; n1 epép, ap nlac Con;slm01, " say it, said 
Mainchin; I will not say it, said Mac Conglinni."-Leabhar Breac, 
fo1. 107. 


SINGULAR. 
1. ;So n-abr Olm . 


CONDITIONAL :MOOD. 


SINGULAR. 
I. oéapramn. 
2. oéarrá. 
3. oéapraö ré. 


PLURAL. 
1. oéapFamaolr. 
2. t)éapFaíö. 
3. oéaprmofr. 


Or, oépmnn, &c., without the r. 
O'Molloy writes the second person singular t)euppta, as, Cpeut) 
ror a oeuppta oa ;s-claOlömn tu It) på1ÖC15 Fem'/ "Moreover, 
what wouldst thou say, if I should defeat thee with thine own 
words."-Lucerna Fidelium, p.297. 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
00 påö. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
oelpteap mé, tú, é, &c. 


Perfect Past. 


out)paö mé, tú, é, &c. 
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Consuetudinal Past. 
oelpi'i mé, i-ú, é, &c.; or belptí mé, i-ú, é, &c. 
Future Tense. 
oéapFap mé, tú, é, &c. 
The present tense is sometimes written oepap (see Keat. Hist., 
p. 47), and sometimes bepar (see Ann. Four .ßfast., A. M. 3501) ; 
and the past, ac pubpaó, ar pubpaò, epbpai>z and ebpai> (see 
Cor. Gloss., voce Copmac et omten('), and Annals of the Four 
Masters, at the year 465. The consuetudinal past is often belpi'í, 
ld., A.1\1. 4388. The future is sometimes oépap, without the F, 
but this is not to be recommended. 


IMPERATIVE :i\IOOD. 


abapi-ap mé, i-ú, é, &c. 


SUBJUNCTIVE l\IOOD. 
Õ O n-abapi-ap mé, i'ú, é, &c. 
This mood is very often written apap in ancient manuscripts, 
as apo na p1õpmOi Fp1r a n-apap Cnoc Smima 1nlU, "Ard na 
righraidhi, which is at this day called Cnoc Samhna," Book of 
Lis11l0re, fot 70, b; po 
aõrac Oap Fmorpuch p1r a n-ftpap 
abano h-Ua Cai'Gai- 1mmaëalpe móp na nluman, "they pro- 
ceeded across Finnsruth, which is called theAbhann O'g-Cathbhath, 
in the great plain of Munster," Id., fot 105. 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


oéapFa1óe mé, i-ú, é, &c. 


Keating uses OÚ n-mbeoptaOl, and (')0 n-albeopi-a01, for this 
mood, borrowing it from abpmm, not from oe1p1m.-See History 
of Ireland, O'Mulconry's copy, p. 42. 


INFINITIVE l\IOOD. 


00 Ge1i' pålce, or på1i>ce. 


Passive Participle. 
pÚlce, or pálòce. 
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VIII.-paËalm, or i;elblm, I find. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


INDICA TIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


SiNGULAR. PLURAL. 
l. ra
mm. I. ra
maolO. 
2. ra
mp. 2. rai;i'aíi>. 
3. f<I5 aJÖ r é . 3. rai;alO. 
Or, 
1. i;elõlm. 1. i;el'6lmío. 
2. i;elõlp. 2. (Ï)e lõi'íö. 
3. i;elö ré. 3. i;elõlö. 


O'Molloy writes i;elõmm f
r "we find," and i;el'6i-f for "ye 
find," as 00 i;elBmlO 'ran m-blObta, "we find in the Bible," 
Lucerna Fidelium, p. 371; naëap élOlp team-ro an ní céaona 00 
páö tl'6-p, a oelp öUP ab ón eaòtUlr 00 i;el'6i'í r10r cpeuo ar 
JõI110PCUP ann; aöur 'na ölmö rm öur ab on rölllop
ur 00 
i;el'6i-í r10r cpeuo ar eaötUlr ann, "can I not say the same thing 
to you, who say that it is from the Church ye find a know- 
ledge of what the Scripture is, and afterwards that it is from the 
Scripture ye find a knowledge of what the Church is '?" Id., 
pp. 294, 295. In ancient manuscripts, a b is often introduced after 
the i; in rai;mm, as ní con rai;ba
 cupmi; cta mpm 1 n-oOli'I, 
"and the boatmen do not find where she hatches," MS. Trin. ColI. 
DubI. H. 2. 16. p. 242; m crear mao Ir moo I rat)bmr rlllö 
achumölO, "the third place where poets obtain the greatest re- 
quest," Battle of Magh Ratll, p. 68. 


Perfect Past. 


SINGULAR. 
1. ruarar. 
2. ruapmr. 
3. rump ré. 


PLURAL. 
1. ruapamap. 
2. ruapa'6ap. 
3. ruapaoap. 


2 I 
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The third person singular has always 1 before the final p, 
though in the synthetic forms of the other persons this 1 is rejected. 
E.xample,-r um p-r 1Um a1peccat oe1ppu:; o'aoö O'bornnmU, 
Ie he got a private apartment for Hugh O'Donnell," .11'12'12. Four 
]JIast., A. D. 1592; arnmt ruapacap cáë, "as all have got," 
Battle of Magh Rath, p. 32. 
Consuetudinal Past. 


PLURAL. 
1. i;e1b,mír, or 
i;Ú6eamao'r. 
2. i;eIßieá. 2. i;e1ßiíö. 
3. i;e1beaö ré. 3. i;e1ßmír. 
This tense is still in constant use, and is of very frequent occur- 
rence in the poems of the bards of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries. E.xample,-oá ri1é1O 00 i;e,ßmn o'á i;páö, 
" though much of his affection I used to get." -0' Daly Cairbreach. 


SINGULAR. 
]. i;e,bmn. 


Future Tense. 


SINGULAR. 
1. i;éaBao, or i;eoßao. 
2. i;éaßmp. 
3. i;éabmò ré. 


PLURAL. 
1. i)éaBamaom. 
2. i;éaßiaíö. 
3. i;éaßmo. 


O'Molloy wrìtes the first syllable of this tense i;euß, which 
shews that he pronounced it long, as 00 i;eußmp (Sup ab í r o tom 
na f1pmne, " thou wilt find that this is the naked truth," Lucerna 
Fidelium, p. 204. But in ancient manuscripts it is written 
éß, 
as FO i;éba ann h-ícc 00 rn10n 00 caë b1UÖ, "thou wilt get there 
the satisfaction of thy desire of every food," .AIae OOllglinn.s 
Dream, in the Leabhar Breae. In the spoken language, however, 
it is i;eoßao, in most parts of Ireland. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


SINGULAR. 
1. . . . . 
2. rati;. 
3. rasaö ré. 


PLURAL. 
1. r05mao'r, or Fa
maom. 
2. ra<saíò. 
3. raso1Oír. 
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Haliday has r01i), "find thou," Gælic Grammar, p. 98; but 
no authority has been found for the I before i;. O'Molloy writes 
rat;, as rat; oam an 
-01p
ea;sut, "find for me the article."- 
Lucerna Fidelium, p.301. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


This mood is like the indicative in all its tenses, except the 
future, in which it is ;So b-rUlt;em>, &c.; and some writers make 
it ;So 1>-rUl
lm, in the present tense. 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


81
GULAR. 
1. t;éa'6amn, or 
i;eo1>amn. 
2. i;éa'6
á. 
3. i;éaoa6 r é . 


PLURAL. 
1. i;éa'6 ama01 r. 


2. i)éa1>ioí6. 
3. i)éa1>alOír. 


Also, 


1. oá 1>-rai;amn, or 
oá '6-rUli)mn. 
2. oá 1>-ra5tá. 
3. oá 1>-rai)a6 ré. 


1. oá B-rai;amaolr. 


2. oá B-ratt aí6 . 
3. oá 1>-r a i; alOí r. 


t:7h is used in the second person singular, not r, as 00 i)ea5ia, 
" thou wouldst get."-l\fS. Trin. Coli. Dub!. H. 1. 14. foI. 116. 
O.
Iolloy writes the first person plural with the termination mír 
in one place, and with ma01r in another, as ó 1>-FUli)mír áp T'ini: 
00 ëompáH)
I'6 rnaroa, " from whom we would get enough of trite 
expressions," Lucerna Fidelium-Preface; ;So 1>-r Ul ;5eamaOlr 
òpåra, "that we might get grace," Id., p. 206. He writes the 
third person plural ;So '6-rUl;seoír, as ;So 1>-r Ul i)eoír onólp, "that 
they might get honour," Id., p.212. Here it is to be particularly 
noted by the student, that the form tJ-rUl
mn, or '6-rai;amn, is 
used after oá, if, and muna, unless, ni, not, naë, that not, òO, 
that; and that the fonn i;eatJamn, or i;eotJamn, is to be used when 
we \Vould express I would find, and that it may take the particle 
00 before it. 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 
0' þái)a1 t, or 0' Fa
öál 1. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


Fa
iap rné, it., é, &c. 


Consuetudinal Past. 



el'6ií rné, iú, é, &c. 


Perfect Past. 
Fuapai>, or Fp:i: rné, iú, é, &c. 


The latter form of this tense, Fpíi:, though now forgotten in 
the spoken language, is of very frequent occurrence in the ancient 
language, as õaoi' móp Ir In FO;5mup 00 na Fpíi: reo na rammt 
If In aJmpp 1", "a great wind storm happened in the autumn, of 
which no likeness or similitude was found in this time."-CIt1'oni- 
con 
'coto1"um, ad ann. 1015. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
ro
i"ap mé, iú, é, &c. 


SUBJUKCTlVE MOOD. 


l-
rcsent Tense. 
(SO o-FUlbi"eap. 


Pn:fèct Past, 
Like the lndicati ve. 


Future Tense. 
7)OO-F Ul l>Ftap. 


COXDITIOXAL :l\IOOD. 


i;euoi'úlòe rné, i-Ú, é, &.c. 
\.I_l D- Plll
i-lòe mé, iÚ, é, &l'. 
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In old manuscripts the second form is sometimes written oú 
FU1
'5liea, and in the spoken language, in the south of Ireland, it 
is pronounced 0(1 '5-po<5imi>e. 
Passive Participle wanting, but op Fá
01t and te Fá
mt are 
used in its place.-See Idiomatic use of Prepositions, Chap. VII. 
Sect. 3. 


IX.- R1
lm, I reach. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. P'5Im. l. p'éS mío . 
2. PI5IP. 2. P ' 5 i í. 
3. P I 5 J'ê. 3. pl
m. 
Perfect Past. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. pånòor. 1. pánòamop. 
2. pánòOlr. 2. p án ò o '5aJl. 
3. púnOlò, or púml ò ré. 3. pánòat)(Ip. 


Or, 


1. plOét;or. 
2. ploét;OIr. 
3. ploét; ré. 


1. plaét;amup. 
2. plUét;u'5ap 
3. plOét;ooop, or 
puaérot)(Ip. 
COllsuetudillal Past. 


SINGULAR. 
1. pl
mn. 


PLURAL. 
1. P'5mír, or 
pl
mao'r. 
2. pl
íi>. 
3. p'50ír. 


2. pl5ieá. 
3. pl
eai> ('ê. 


Example.-Rám'c pá'5ai> aòur penhþlOr no cornOlple fin 30 
I1-Uu NéIU, "a notice and forewarning of this resolution reached 
O"Keill," ..dllllals of the Pour ..lIas/as, A. D. 1522; t;élC a 
eam- 
pm
 'l)oë n-oíplUé co PÚIlIlC Õllm eOOlp, "he went directly from 
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Tara till he reached Binn Edair," Book of Fermoy, fo!' 189; (So 
páncal;up m l;pear cnoc, "till they reached the third híll," Book 
of Lismore, fol. 155; 0 00 PUOCl;Ol;OP no r tu a 1(5, "as the hosts 
arrived," Book of Ballymote, fo!' 240, a, b. 


Future Tense. 


SINGULAR. 
]. pli;r eao . 
2. p1c5r'J1. 
3. p1cSPli> ré. 


PLURAL. 
1. pl5Flmío. 
2. pI5ríi>. 
3. p1c5pm. 


Or, 


l. pIOCl;r OO . 1. plaél;romoom. 
2. placl;rOlfl. 2. p Jocq'oíi>. 
3. ploc
pOIi> ré. 3. pIOCl;r om . 


DIPEUA TIVE 
\lOOD. 


SINGULAR. 
1.. 


PLURAL. 
1. PJc5mír. 
pli)maolr. 
2. pli;íi>. 
3. J115IOír. 


2. pJi). 
3. pli)eoi> ré. 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. pli)pmn. 1. PJ5rJm1r, 0'1' 
J1J5reamao Ir. 
2. J1 l cSr eá . 2. pli;píi>. 
3. pli;peaò ré. 3. J1Ji)rmír. 
Or, 
1- J1lacl;r amn . 1. plOcl;pamaOlr. 
2. l 11ac l;r á . 2. p lacc;raii>. 
3. placqai> ré. 3. placl;ramíf. 


INFI1\ITIVR l\100D. 


00 pJOCt:am, or 00 poccmn. 
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X.-'Céli>lm, I go. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. 
1. célòlm. 
2. céu)lp. 
3. 
élO ré. 


PJ.URAL. 
1. 
élómío, 01" 
él1nío. 
2. 
éIÓiíó, or 
éli'íó. 
3. célóm, or 
élO. 


Pa.yt Tense. 



 1 


SINGULAR. 
1. éuaóar. 
2. éuaóOlr. 
3. èUaJò ré. 


PLURAT,. 
I. èuaómop. 
2. èuaóBap. 
3. èuaòoap. 


n" .......{..... 
 
r,oA 


Consuetudinal Past. 


SINGULAR. 
1. iélómn. 
2. iélói-eá. 
3. iélóeaó}'é. 


PLURAL. 
1. iélómír. 
2. iélòií. 
3. ié lòoír. 


Future Tense. 


SINGULAR. 
1. paèpoo. 
2. paèpaJp. 
3. paëpaJò ré. 


PLURAL. 
1. paépamaolO. 
2. paëpaíò. 
3. paëralO. 


Or, poëao, paëOlp, &c., omitting F. 


The third person singular of the present tense of this mood is 
often written 
él
, and 
aeo, in ancient manuscripts, as in the fol- 
lowing examples :-
el
 In Ban-ëopp1r In FaJpPCS 1 rlOp 00 ol1t:hnò, 
"the she-crane goes westward on the sea to hatch," 1\18. Trin. 
Coll. Dub!. H. 2. 16. p. 242; t:él
 Copmoc oo'n BpOicen0l6, 
" Cormac goes to the badger warren," Cor. Gloss., voce OOllencs; 
00 
haeo ar a beolu, "which goes out of his mouth," Id., voce 
bellchl; 00 
haeo 00 BlOCS ar In ImoOl õ ' "he went in a fright 
from his bed," Battle of lrJagh Rath, p. 8. The form 00 óeoëar 
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is also often used in the past tense of this mood. The third person 
singular of the past tense is often written ëOJò, and the third person 
plural ëooap, or ëóc:;ap, as ëoc:;ap ap n-araJ a 5-fuat, " our shoes 
went into the water," Cor. Gloss., voce Fuat. 
In old Irish manuscripts the future indicative of this verb is 
most generally, if not always, written with a '5, and without the r, 
which, when aspirated according to the modern orthography, would 
agree with the present pronunciation of this tense throughout the 
south of Ireland, as pa;sao, I will go; pa
mp, thou wilt go; 
pa5mö r é , he will go; pa
maom, we will go; pa;siOlò, ye will go; 
pa5am, they will go. The conditional mood of this verb is also 
found written with a i; in the best manuscripts, and formed from 
the future indicative in the usual manner. The following exam- 
ples of these forms occur in the Battle of l1Iagh Rath: ocur 
al:ål: reël: macu mali1 ocum-ra, ocur paCSall: tac Ir 1n cat, ocur 
O1a caemranm-r1 rém ou ta ann, no pacsmno, ocur m mOJòreò 
rop ULbxub cén no bemo-fl 1m beararö, "I have seven good 
sons, and they shall go with thee into the battle, and if I were 
able myself, I'lVould go also, and the Ultonians should not be 
defeated while I had life," p. 43; pacsomc:; tal:-rU 00 ëum n-epeno 
00 robOlpl: caia 00 'OomnaU, "they shall go with thee to Erin 
to give battle to DomnaU," p. 48. Also in Cormac's Glossary: 
ní pai;mò 00 ëor a m-buat, "thy foot shall not enter the water." 


Il\IPERA TIVE ltIOOD. 


SINGULAR. 
I. . . . . 
2. c:;é1Ó. 
3. 
élòeaò ré. 


PLURAL. 
1. c:;émmír, or 
éímír. 
2. c:;élóíò. 


3. l:élòoír. 


Haliday, the Rev. Paul O'Brien, and others, make 1mil;S a form 
of the imperative mood of this verb; but this cannot be considered 
correct, as 'miJ
'm, which is a regular verb, signifies I depart, 
not I go. In some parts of Munster, the imperative of l:élóJm, I 
go, is frequently made elpl
 (and sometimes, corruptly, Ce-Ip'i;) ; 
but this must also be deemed an anomaly, as it is properly the 
imperative of elpl
lm, I arise. This form is used by Keating, as 
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00 beupom 10mõlOr phapoa 01' 00 eumur, oõur elpl;S lonnt;o 01' 
mmp, "we will give Pharoah's ships in thy power, and go to sea 
in them," llistory of Ireland, p. 46; e'pi;íò a n-Ult;Q1b, "go ye 
into Ulster," Id., p. 100. It is also used in a very ancient life of 
St. :\foling, as elplõ, op õpen:i1nn, ocur bmrt; mo noröen, ocur 
t;abmp amm Ipopmcc FOIl', "go, said Brendan, and baptize the 
infant, and give him a distinguished name;" elp(S oo'n t;lppmt; 
o'mnmuo 00 lam,
" go to the well to wash thy hands," /flac Gon- 
glinn's Dream, in the Leabhar Brea-c. It is also used in the Battle 
of i11agh Ratlt, p. 24.-(800 list of obsolete verbs, voee béeram). 
Ep'(S, ot re, cumm m mrepca, "go, said he, to the hermitage," 
Leablwr Breae, fo1. 100, b, a; e'pi;íò 00 Õedllt Juoa, "go to 
Bethlem of Juda," Book of Fermo!!, fo!' 65; ep(S, ot m clmi,p';s, 
ocur romlt 00 ppomo, "go, said the servant, and take thy dinner," 
Leabhar Breae, fol. 107 ; epiCS a n-a(Sam 1
umU1nu, "go against 
Rumunn," J18. Bodl. Lib. Laud. 610, fo1. 10, a, a. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
All the tenses of this mood are like those of the 
indicative, except the simple past, which runs thus: 


SINGULAR. 
1. (So n-oeaear. 
2. (tio n-oeaëalr. 
3. (So n-oeaemò ré. 


PLURAL. 
1. (So n-oeaeamap. 
2. (So n-oeaëabap. 
3. Õo n-oeaeaoap. 


This form is, however, used as the past indicative in ancient 
writings, as in the following example: 00 oeaeuJ'C1 om ann, a pl(S, 
OJ' mo òui0l5 00 iabOlpt; Dam (So h-,mrlán, for 00 ëuaöar-ra 
mn ann, a pl;S, ap ran mo òúimt> 00 iUbmpt; Dam (So h-,omtún, 
"I went thither, 0 king, for a promise that my inheritance should 
be wholly restored to me," Battle of .JIagh Ratll, p. 36. 


CONDITIONAL :r.roOD. 


SI1'\GULAR. 
1. paërnmn. 
2. paërá. 
3. pt.er aò r
. 


PLURAL. 
1. paëramaolr. 
2. paëraíò. 
3. paëramír. 


2 K 
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O'Molloy writes nac pacpaë, "that it would not go," in 
Lucerna Fidelium, p. 357; but this termination ac, though 
pronounced in Munster and parts of South Connaught, is not found 
in correct manuscripts. 
The form pai;amn, or pal)'amo, is more frequently found in 
ancient writings than pacFamn, or pacamn, of which the If'arner 
will find an example already quoted from the Battle of .1Iagh Rath, 
under the future indicative; and several others will be found in 
the same work, at pages 36, 42, 44, 48, 50, 58, 68. 


INFINITIVE l\IOOD. 


00 òut. 


XI.-t\Slm, I come. 


INDICATIVE 1\100D. 


. Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. CIÒlm. 1. 
lòmío, or 

löeam. 
2. CIÕ1p. 2. t;'ò iíò . 
3. Clò r é . <J C1Ò1O. 
v. 


The present indicative of this verb is often written t;la ö a1m, and 
ceacalm, as Ot;t; cuaLat;t;ap cLunn mUipcheaproli; u. Chonéaomp 
pn, t;1a ò om FOIptíon ponTIe ap bheaLaë un épíona1S, " when the 
Clann Muircheartaigh O'Conor heard this, they came in full num- 
bers before him on [the pass of] Bealach an chrionaigh," Ann. 
Four ]Jfast., A. D. 1391 ; t;ecat; uLI, cur m Copi'l, "they all came 
to the rock," Leab!wr Breac, fo1. 107; t;eacmt; ap rm a manmé 
ocur a oelfClUbmL, a ceaUOIb bearmúman, 00 i'oppunile ocur 
0' onólp CU1PP a mUlòlrt;pech, "Then his monks and disciples 
came, from the churches of Desmond, to wake and honour the body 
of their master," Book of Fermoy, fo1. 60; 00 i'eaòctt; larum co 
h-atpm a pOlLe l.úÒOlÒ, "he afterwards came to the place where 
Lughaidh was," Id., fo1. 29. 
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Simple Past. 


SINGULAR. 
1. iánöar. 
2. iánöOlr. 
3. iúnmc ré, or 
iúml o r é . 


PLURAL. 
1. iánöamap. 
2. iánöaBap. 
3. iánoaoap. 


Consuetudinal Past. 


snWULAR. PLURAL. 
1. ilomn. 1. iJö1mír. 
2. iJöieá. 2. iJoi;ö. 
3. iJöeaö ré. 3. iJomír. 


Some write the past tense of this verb without aspirating the 
initial; but it is regularly aspirated in the modern language, and by 
O'Molloy, as ní ap aon cOlr iáln1 Ö paqlUJC ÖO h-eJpmn, "it was 
not on one leg St. Patrick came to Ireland," Lucerna FÙlelium, 
p.330. 
It should be here remarked, that the first person of the simple 
past tense of the indicative mood of this verb has a peculiarity of 
form, which has not been noticed by any of the Irish grammarians, 
though of very frequent occurrence in the best manuscripts. Thus, 
if the J be rejected from t;ánmc, Or t;únm ö , the first person singular 
is implied, as t;ana ö rop a arnur, "I came to him," Battle of 
",'fag'" Rath, p. 80; t;anac-ra, " I have reached, or come to," [d., 
p. 190; Jrrm btlaoam Jppomapbat; blapmmt; pI 
aöen, ocur If 
lrme cérna bLraoam ronac-ra a Qtbam, "in the year in which 
Diarmait, king of Leinster, was killed, and this is the first year in 
which I came from Alba," .1JIarianus Scotus. But when the finall) 
is made slender, the third person singular is implied; but no trace 
of this peculiarity is observable in the modern language. The third 
person singular is often written ranmc, as 0 po öaei t;Jla hect;oJp 
t>or ránarc a Bput ocur a BpJi;, " when Hector was wounded his 
fury and vigour came to him," Book of Ballymote, fol. 240, b, b. 
The first person plural of this tense is variously written in old manu- 
scripts, t;ánùamap, cúncamap, t;ánaöram, t:ánacrum; the second 
person, t;ánöaoap, t;ánõaoarp ; and the third, t:ánõat>ap, t:áncat:ap, 
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t::åncucup, t'ånaõrao, t::ånacrat::. Examples of these forms are 
of frequent occurrence in the most ancient manuscripts, but it is 
needless to multiply examples here. The following from the Battle 
of J,.Ia.qh Ratl
 will be sufficient: cå dp ar a t::åncaömp? " what 
country have ye come from 1" t::áncamap a h-epmn åm, " we have 
come from noble Erin," p. 46; cpec ra t'an.cacap Ó CIl;? "why 
have they come from their house ?, Id., p. 128; ap a aOI ní can- 
õaoaprom mealma FO a i'oõOlpm," "however, they did not come 
entire at his summons," Ann. Four J,.Iast. 1567. 


Future Tense. 
SING ULAR. PLURAL. 
1. Cl0Cr ao . l. CIOCramaolO, or 
t::locr am . 
2. clocrOlp. 2. clocr aíó . 
3. t'IOCFa1Ó ['é. 3. clocr alo . 


The third person singular often terminates in ra, as t::lcru 
aJilpne ocur mUlprló In mac," Aithirne will come and kill the 
boy," Cor. Gloss., voce apii'. The second person plural of this 
tense is sometimes written t::1CFa1éí, as OJa n-oeëup LOir t'lcrarií-p 
a t::plUp tlm-ra, "If I go with him ye three shall come with me;' 
Battle of i11agh Rath, p. 50; an mOli' lr repp t::å-mc ocur CIUC- 
Far, "the best good that came or will come," Book of Fermoy, 
fo!' 65; CJCralO t'aJlõmn cap mUip meJrl)mn, "tonsured people 
shall come across the stormy sea," ]\IS. Trin. ColI. Dub!. H. 3. 17. 
p. 1 ; nl t'lcra énþep a ramla, ocur ní i01n1C, "no man like him 
will come, nor has come," Book of Fermoy, fol. 53. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


SII"GULAR. PLURAL. 
l. l. t::lõeamaOlr, or 
t'Jõ eam . 
2. t::ap, or 2. t::Jõíó, or 
C1õ' t'IC í6. 
3. t::1õ eaó r é . 3. cJõlOír. 
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Keating uses COIp for the second person singular of this mood, 
as Ca1p ëuöom-r<>, aòur COOO1p LÚm urn Lálm, "come to me, and 
place thy hand in my hand;' Ilistory of Ireland, p. 125. In most 
parts of Munster this mood is inflected caö, or cap, come thou; 
caöoó ré, let him come; COö<lrna01r, or coöarnaom, l{'t us come; 
ca ö 01 ö íó, come ye; coöamír, let them come. But in the oldest 
and best manuscripts in the language we find Clcíò, or Clöíó, as in 
the following quatrain from Lcabllar na h- Uidllri, relating to the 
eruption of Lough N eagh : 
t:'lcíó, Clcíó, öebíó paebpa, 
Snamíó eai'pa ; 
C'lcpa Lmomum oap 
lai'mUin 
CoUei' !tu. 


-Fo!. 36, a, a. 
" Come ye, come ye, take ye weapons, 
Cut [build] ye vessells : 
Linnmuin will come over Liathmuin 
\Vith a grey flood." 
A quatrain similar to this is still repeated in the south of the 
county of Derry, by those who speak the Irish language, and who 
have preserved the traditional account of the eruption of Lough 
Neagh. It runs thus: 
C'löíó turn no cOltLe, 
ar baml ö íó cuppach ; 
Olp l:ICp01Ó an l:onn puaó 
t:'ap omLe pl
 n-eai'ach. 
" Come ye to the wood, 
And cut ye a currach ; 
For the red flood will come over 
King Eochaidh's town." 
CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


SI
GUr,AR. PLURAL. 
1. i'lOc Fa Inn. 1. i'lOcpomaOlr. 
2. ilOcr ú . 2. ilOcraíò. 
3. ilOCf aö ré. 3. ilocrmoír. 
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t:::1reai> is frequently found in old manuscripts for the third 
person singular form of this mood, as cen:: cecca umil-re co 
COIJ1ppl, co c1reai> 00 mapBai> 1n opuai>, " a messenger went from 
her to Coirppe that he might come to kill the Druid," Cor. Gloss., 
voce Ope; po ropc-:>nòmp Foppa co o-l:Íorcafr 1 n-a i>oeum 
n-lOnao epi>aka, "he ordered that they should come to meet him 
at an appointed place," Ann. Four .!JIast., A. D. 1595; nor (SaB 
Jap r1ll epn::--i)alap Fopélònec h-e ó h-mo a muUa15 co !nO a meop, 
amml celnli> òealÓm no círai> cpic, "tþen was he seized with a 
violent trem bling disease from the top of his head to the tops of his 
fingers, as if lightning had passed through him," Book qf Fermoy, 
fo!' 68. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 
00 ieacc. 


Various forms of the infinitive mood of this verb are found in 
the Irish annals and ancient manuscripts, as cocc, cOli)eacc, CI(5- 
eacc, cloccam. Exallple.-Ump po clpcanracap a opmóe 00 
toeòUlpe cmeehc phacpmc 00 cum n-epeno, "for his Druids 
had predicted to Loeguire the coming of Patrick to Ireland," 
Leabhar Breac, fa!, 13, b. But in modern manuscripts and 
printed books ceacc is the most usual form, and is also that used 
in the spoken lan3uage in every part of Ireland. 


S E CTI 0 N 8 .- Of impersonal, deféctive, and obsolete f7erbs. 
The verb cánn, I am, and several intransitive verbs, 
though they have no regular passive voice, are some- 
times used impersonally, like the Latin verbs 1
tur, con- 
c'llrritur, &c. 
E.?:amplcs.-Cmour Fltcep lac mom? "how is it with thee 
to-day'?" Leabllar Brcac, fa!, 107; cui-ap;so mmi telr, "he is 
treated well;" oea cá&ar o'Jappmó recnón 6reno ocur alpan, 
" whom they are seeking throughout Ireland and Scotland," Cor. 
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Gloss., voce Pputt; mmdl, ap mac Conòtlnm, Clnour aca
h(tp 
annrm moJU, "well, said Mac Conglinne, how is it with thee 
there to-day," Leab/tar Breac, fol. 108; bh::hep oc a Fa1pe, 
"people watch him," Id., 'Voce, 1mbar FOP Ornae ; po bur one 
IC embelpc élòne FOP tuëc na cplëe, "oppression was exercised 
against the people of the country," .Vit. 
 \Ioling; Imil
ieap teo, 
" itur ab iUts;" cór 0 {.al5J111J, "there went [messengers] from 
the Lagenians," .I1nn
 Four JIasters, ad ann. 95--1; claòmp ap a 
ceann uamoe, "let us go for them." 
l\Iany verbs which admit of the passive voice are also often 
used impersonally, as po dor, or Ir dor, it was heard; ëíceap, it 
appears; ac concar oam, or ac cer oam, it appeared to me.-See 
Aunals of tlte Four AIasters, A. D. 553. 


The following defective and obsolete verbs, being 
of frequent occurrence, and not always correctly ex- 
plained in the printed Irish dictionaries, are here in- 
serted, to assist the learner in reading Irish: 


ao Feo, he relates.-Keat., passim. 
a
 cooa, he has: ac cooa mJan mná ceai'pach, "he has the 
desire of the female raven."-Ode to O'Brian na iJ'lurtha 
O'Rourke. The ao and ac in these verbs are mere prdìxes, 
like a in acålm, I am. 
ap ré, ot]'t\ or op ré, quoth he, said he: mali a rillC, op In 
racapc, "well, my son, said the priest."-rit..Jfoliu[J. See 
the example quoted under Cumcmm. 
ac bait, or ac bái, he died.-Annals of the Four .Alasters, A. D. 
365, et passim. 
alipío(5a1m, I dethrone, depose: Cop mac, mac L:'omalcal5 00 
mipíotaò, " Cormac, son of Tomaltach, was deposed."-.I1nn. 
Four 
1Iast., A. D. 12--10. 
õea5mr, he died: a n-6lpmn bIC bea5mr, "in Parva Hibernia 
obiit."-Feilire At>nguis, 23rd April. 
Chair, or ëer, he fell. 
Chero, he put: FO ëelpo áp mop Foppa, "he brought [put] great 
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slaughter upon them," Book of Ballymote, roI. 240, h, h; po 
ëepo a eaëtmrc oar remp:;lp na h-ectalrl Ir m cOlteaë, "he 
put his wand through the window of the church into the cha- 
lice," Book of Lismore, foI. 5, 2; po ëero a tumò lap fin 
r ech 6pmo rOlp co h-lmr påepaJc, "he then put [steered] 
his ship by Ireland eastwards, to Inis Patrick," Book of Lis- 
more, fol. 6, col. 2, line 4. 
Caommm, I can, or I am able: aòur ma ò-caomrac an can rm 
amur 10n ò r nll pc 00 i'aBmrc pmr, "and if they were then 
able, to make an attack upon his camp," Ann. Fow' 
Itlast., 
ad ann. 1587; caomnacacap, they were able: aòur ní caom- 
nacacup ceaéc cålpre, "and they were not able to cross it 
(the river)," Ann. Four lJlast., A. D. 1244. 
Clannrao, they thrust: ctannrao cleacha ooòpa epic, "they 
thrust horrid spears through him."-Book of Lecan. 
Ctodm, was heard: am rceOit po clocha, "news were heard."- 
Feilire Aenguis, 24th August. 
Comopeaò alO , they meet: Ir amtmó ro umoppa comoIlea(')G1O a 
n-aen Bunaoar, "sic autem convcniunt in uno stirpe." -Book 
of Ballymote, fo1. 23, h, a, line 29. See also Book of Lecan, 
fo1. 75, h, a, and Duald Alac Firbis's Buok of Pedigrees, 
p. 575, line 11. 
Con
umrec, they listen, or hearken; Tegusc Rio[Jh, passim: 
concumrec ppl procepc brécpl bé, "they listen to the preach- 
ing of the \V ord or' God." -Visio ..I1damnani. 
Cumcmm, I can, or I am able; possum: OIXIC pacplClUr rplr; 
mchUJp pooechca rl pocer; OIXIC maòur m cumcmm, cur m 
cpach céona 1 m-bápach. bap mo oebpoch, ot pacpmc, If 
I n-utcc acca 00 cumachcu ocur ní pit IClp a ITlm
h, " Patrick 
said, 'banish now [the snow] if thou canst:' the Magus said, 
'I cannot till the same hour to-morrow.' 'By my Good Judge,' 
said Patrick, C it is in evil thy power lies, and not at all in 
good.' "-Leah/tar Breac, foL 14, a, a. 
bap born, methinks: oap telr péJn, "as he thinks himself," 
Keat. Hist., p. 52; oap teo, "they think;" ocur naéa caímc 
pop cuLmcun pín po 5'repp btar na brí
 oap teo, már, "and 
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there came not on earth wine of better flavour and strength, 
thE'Y thought, than it."-Oigltidh .AIuircllertaigh, MS. Trin. 
ColI Dub1. H. 2. 16. p. 316. 
beapa: FO oeara, that induced. 
béëra m , to see, to view.-Ann. Four .
Iast. A. D. 739: elPò,ot 
r é , 00 i>éërc:nn na rtei>J mOIre FIt Jr m oún, "go, said he, to 
view the great feast which is in the palace.-Battle of .AIagk 
Ragh, p. 2-1. 
be1rli>, it was settled, agreed, or resolved: oeJrli> aca, or oelr1i> 
teo, "it was resolved by them."-Ann. Four ]Jlast. ad ann. 
327, 1557, 1587. 
blea5ar, it is lawful, is very frequently used in old manuscripts 
for the modern otJ5ieap; and it is even adopted by Keating, 
as ní mearmm ÒO n-oleatar òaBá, t 00 iaBalpc ap eaëcpa an 
rip re, " I do not think that the expedition of this man should 
be called an invasion," History of Ireland, p. 30; oteacSap 
cunopai> 00 ëomalt, "a covenant should be kept," Book of 
Fermo!!, fo1. 48. 
bur, to know.-Ânn. Four JIast., 1556. This is a contraction 
of o'rlor. 
I bucpacmp, he wished: oucpacar-ra compcír O1PÒe mo téca, 
"utinam adirigantur [ sic] viæ 1lleæ," L. Breac, fo1. 18, h, a; 
In òoech nor CIC oapr 1n Clp fin oucpacup co náb' reocham 
no celrreo aëc comao am beotu, "the wind which blows 
across that country, would that it should not pass by me, but 
enter my mouth," 1JIac Conglinn's Dream,. cUn oucpmc out 
cap copumn rlap cur m Fac rp l r Fumenn òplan, " so that it 
desires to go beyond the boundary ,vestwards, as far as the 
limit where sets the sun," Rumann, JIB. Bodleian Laud. 610, 
fo1. 10, a, a. 
eobmp, he offered, granted, or gave.-Ann. Four }'Iast., A. D. 572, 
585. 
6pbQJlc, he died: co n-epballc, "so that he died."-.dnn. Four 
1.1Iast., 365. 
Faíö, or Fa01i>, he sent, put, gave up: Sean phácpmcc 00 ra01Ö- 
eaö (( rplpalOe, "Sanctus Patricius senior reddidit spÙ-ilum.," 
2L 
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Ann. Four },Iast., A. D. 457, and translated in Trias Tlwum., 
p. 293; PU1ÖIUP pacpU1c cechro uaö co tonan, "Patrick 
sends messengers from him to Lonan," Book of LisUlorc, 
fo1. 47, b, b; po paolö ceacca, "he sent messengers," .Ann. 
Four .Ala st., passim ; FOIÖIP Cubtm a l>pOlöe ua1t>e ma pip In 
pomme no oOlnme tlO blai' oo'n cai', "Cublai sends off his 
Druids to know whether success or misfortune would result 
from the battle," Book of Lis1ll0re, fo1. 113. 
Feaéca, was fought: m 
an peacca cai' mU1
e L:'Ulpeaö, "when 
the battle of Magh Tuireadh was fought," Cor. Gloss., voce 
Nepcón:;. 
Fapc015, leave; now páõ.-See Annals of Ulster, ad ann. 995. 
Feapr ae , they gave; they poured out, Ann. Four l.la-st., A. M. 
3500, et passim. 
FIa; poc pia, mayest thou get: pOl: pia buaò ocup bennaée, 
"mayest thou get victory and a blessing," Book of Lis'lnore, 
passim. 
Fmlp, he knows: U01p po p1t>lp In C01mmu cec ni recm01e a lep, 
"for the Lord knows every thing we stand in need of," Leabhm' 
Breac, fo1. 121, b. Ro pimp, he knew, Ann. Four 
fast., A.D. 
1522, et passim. 
Fob01pr lOe , they attacked: po rObOlpploe an b01te J(lpam, "thE'Y 
afterwards attacked the castle," Ann. Four 
ilasters, A. D. 
15.14. 
Fmnann, I perceive; Fmee, he perceived, Ann. Four Jlast., A. D. 
1512. plnea, perceived, Cor. Gloss., voce Opc. 
Fopbaö, was finished: Fopbaö ctOlcel
e Ctuana mlc nOlp, "the 
finishing of the steeple of Clonmacnoise," Ann. Pow' Jlast., 
A. D. 1124; lapB-fopbaö a aOlre, "after finished his life," 
I d., passim. 
FopéonõOlp, he ordered: po Foréonõmp Felöl1mlö rop a i, tó t 01B 
l)an a n-muopacaö (tél: eoée mu n-101lBuataö l)an FU1peaé, 
" :Felim ordered his troops not to shoot at them, but to come 
to the charge without delay," .Ann. Four l.lllSt., A. D. 1237. 
Foi'U1
lm, I found: ap"Omacha o'þocu;5Oö 1a naom paep01cc, 
" Ecclesia A l'dmachana fundata est per S. Patricium," Ann. 
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Four J.1Iasters, A. D. 457, translated by Colgan Trias Thaum., 
p. 
93. 
Fupålt: ní rupålt, it is necessary: aò Fupmt Ultcc, "exerting 
evil," MS. Trin. CoIl. DuLL H. 2. ] 7, p. 123, a. 
oapap, is called, Ann. Four JEast., A. M. 3302. 
oenalp, is born: òenOlp pa
ple I n-emt:Ulp, Patrick was born at 
Emtur," Fiach's Hymn; ap ba Ir In eapba
 po òen01p rlOen, 
" for he was born in the chariot," Cor. Gloss., voce Copbmac. 
In these examples the present tense is put for the past. 
ta, he sent: ÒO pa ta Fopalpeaöa Fpl FOlpcolméo òach con01pe, 
" so that he sent sentinels to guard each pass," Ann. Four 
.:Jlas!., A. D. 1522. 
{,aerat:, they threw, or cast off: po 1aerat: na cUllalö UltJ a 
m-beanna co n-a cai'1Japral1J ma cennal1J If In ai', "all the 
heroes cast off their crests with their helmets into the ford," 
Book of Lecan, fol. 182, a, a. 
tooap, or tot:ap, they \\ent: ouUooap cue I I fUlolU reet: m01CC 
Cai'boi': pplOór ouaíb et: cpemoepun
, "the seven sons of 
Cathboth went to him thither: he preached to them and they 
believed," Book of Armagh, fol. 17. 
[UJö, 00 tUIO, or ouUUIt>, he went: OUUUIÖ pat:plcc Ó 'CemUJp 
1-11 CplC [alòen, " Patrick went from Tara. in Leinster," Id., 
ibid.; Feact: ann 00 [UIt> pat:pOlc ImmalUe Fpla alOe I n-oalt 
na m-õpeamn, "one time that Patrick went together \\'ith his 
tutor to visit the Britons," Vito Patric., in Book of Lismore ; 
lr í conOlp 00 tUlÖ t:pta Chenet n-eoòaln ÕO ptaCt: ÒO Leap- 
mann ba1Jeo õ ' "the road which he went was through Cenel 
Eoghain till he arrived at Tearmonn Dabheog," Annals of tlte 
FOllr .flIasters, A. D. 1522. 
mÚr01m, I demolish, raze: po múrrat: an bOlte, " they destroyed 
the walls of the town," Ann. Four 
1Íast., A. D. 1572; 00 co- 
nOlpe NtaU an cai'01p ar na múraö, " Niall saw the fort after 
being demolished," Caithreim Congail. 
Rao, or pat:, he gave: pat:rom," he gave," Leab/tar Breac, foI. 14, 
a, a; pat:rat:, "they gaye," Ann. p'our .11ast., A. 1\1. 330-1. 
'RlaCë:arap, they reached: rancarur U1Ulö cu placraoap mmp- 
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eme mop mmÍ1an, "the Momonians advanced till they reached 
Mairtine in the great [province of] Munster," I T it. Finncltu, in 
Book of Lisl7lore, fol. 70, b. 
R'ò,m a ter, I stand in need of: po r101p m COlmo1U cec ní pec- 
mme a ter, "the Lord knows everÿ thing we stand in need 
of," Leabhar Breac, fo1. 121, h; an can plCIO a tear na h-ae 
an te'ò1Ur ortmceac òtaneac, "when the liver requires ape- 
rient, purifying medicine," Old 
1fedicaIIJlSS., translated by 
John O'Callannan in 1414. 
Rooace, was raised.-Ann. Four lrfast., A. M. 3991. 
Slac
, he came, or arrived: po rlOce lOp fin òur an aBamn n- 0I 5- 
peea, "he afterwards arrived at the frozen river," Book of 
Permoy, fo1. 92. SlOccaoap, they came, Ann. Four .ftfast., 
A. D. 766. 
Steace, he cut down, or felled.-Id., A. M. 3549. 
Som), to return, to turn, to metamorphose: roae ma f>-rpli-mò, 
" they return back," Id. Somee, they returned: romee ar an 
e1p õan òlatt, õan elOlpeaöa, " they return from the country 
with hostages or pledges," Id., A. D. 1223; mapme ror na 
rmrcpe 1ap n-a roö 1 docmo, "the cheeses still remain being 
metamorphosed into stones," Book of Lismore, fol. 47, h, h. 
Spaomeö, was defeated.-Ann. Four .Afast., A. M. 3500, et passim. 
Cacmmc, it surrounded: as eacmmc rneéca répna rep, "the 
snow surrounded the girdles of men," Cor. Glos., voce Fepeno. 
Caprar, was shewn, was revealed: cona o-eUit Cai>ò epom-éoo- 
taö con eaprar bpmna ocur ca1pcerot ne1i:' buö cmn 00, "and 
Tadhg fell into a deep sleep, so that he saw a dream and a vi- 
sion of the things which were predestined for him," Book of 
LisT/lOre, fo1. 163. 
Cai-ann, he died.-Ann. Four Mast., A. D. 708. 
Ceapna, he escaped: aòur õlÖ tfloe ní eeapna uaó òan cpeac
- 
nui;aö Òo móp an d tar po mapBaö, "and though he fell, the 
person by whom he was slain did not escape without being 
severely wounded," Id., A. D. 1544. 
Cerea, he departed, he died: decessit.-Id., A. D. 512. This 
verb is of very frequent occurrence in all the Irish Annals. 
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'COpêUlp, he fell: bm 
pa Nuuoa FIê1 bllUòuln I pl
1 n-6penn co 

opêmp 1 ca
h oemmach 1nUlòl 'CUJpeai> 00 tálTn òalmp, 
Nuada was twenty years in the government of Ireland, until 
he fell in the last battle of Moyturey by the hand of Balar."- 
Book of Lecan, fo1. 280, a. 
'Cu, I am: ocur acú ceo bLmòum ap In UlrC1, "I am an hun- 
dred years upon the water."-Book of Lismore, fo1. 22-1. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ADVE RBS. 


ADVERBS are of different kinds, and have been inge- 
niously classed by some Latin and English grammarians; 
but as there are very few simple adverbs in the Irish 
language, it is needless to attempt a classification of 
them. 


Ruddiman says that "adverbs seem originally to have been 
contrived to express compendiously in one word, what must other- 
wise have required two or more; as, sapienter, 'wisely, for cum 
sapientia; hîc, for in hoc loco; semper, for in omni tempore; 
semel, for unâ vice; bis, for duabus vicibus; Hercule, for Her- 
cules me juvet, &c. Therefore many of them are nothing else 
but Adjective Nouns or Pronouns, having the Preposition and 
substantive understood; as, quò, eò, eòdem, for ad quæ, ea, eadem 
[loca], or cui,. ei, eidem (loco); for of old these Datives ended in o. 
Thus, qua, hac, illac, &c., are plain Adjectives, in the Abl. Sing. 
Fern., the word vid, a way, and in, being understood. Many of 
them are compounds, as quomodo, i. e. quo modo; quemadmo- 
dum, i. e. ad quem modum; quamobrem, i. e. ob quam rem; quare, 
i. e. (pro) qua re; quorsulll, i. e. versus quem (locum) ; scilicet, 
i. e. scire licet ; videlicet, i. e. videre licet; ilicet, i. e. ire licet; 
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illico, i. e. in loco; magnopere, i. e. magno opere; nimirum, i. e. 
ni (est) mirum."-Rudiments oftlte Latin Tongue, Ch. v. note 1. 
The following definition of an adverb, given by Dr. Priestly, is 
well borne out by the Irish language: "Adverbs are contractions 
of sentences, or clauses of sentences, generally serving to denote 
the manner and other circumstances of an action, as wisely, that is, 
in a wise manner; now, that is, at this time." 


SECT. I.-Formation of Adverbs. 
Adverbial phrases made up of two or more parts of 
speech are very numerous, and adverbs may be formeù 
from adjectives ad Ubitum, by prefixing l)0, as C}loba, 
brave, l)0 C]lOba, bravely; píop, true, l)o plop, truly. 
This l)0 prefixed to the adjective in Irish has exactly 
the same force as the English termination ly, in adverbs 
formed from adjectives, but the l)0 never coalesces 
with the adjective so as to form one word, and is in 
reality the preposition l)0, or co, witlz, so that l)o plOp 
is literaIIy witlz trutlz, Kurà rò àÀ.TJeÈ
 (according to 
what ,is true). It is altogether unnecessary to give any 
list of this class of adverbs in a grammar, or even dic- 
tionary; but there is another class of adverbs and ad- 
verbial phrases, many of which are still in common use, 
and others to be met with in ancient lllanuscripts, which 
the student should commit to memory, as by so doing 
he wiII save himself much time, which would otherwise 
be lost in consulting Irish dictionaries, in which he may 
not be able to find them. Of this class of adverbs a list 
is here suhjoined : 
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a B-rao ar 1'0, far hence. 
a B-rao ponTIe, long before. 
C1Bur, at this side; at this side of the grave; in this world. It is 
the opposite of taU, q. 
. 
G ö-cém, afar, far off. 
a ö-corimUlòe, always, continually. 
G ö fin, there. 
a õ ro, here. 
a ö rúo, yonder. 
alpe I'm, therefore. 
alrrlÒe, is of frequent occurrence in old writings, in the sense of 
tllence, and is equivalent to the modern ar r ln , as CplatlulO 
mrrlòe Öo h-Ulrneach, "they proceed from thence to Uis- 
neach, Keat. Hist., p. 56. 
aUa mu 1'5, on the outside. 
aUa nair, on the east side. 
aUap::Ii), on the inside. 
aUa i'IUP, on the west side. 
aUa tOlp, on the east side. 
aUe, or ate, or 0 rom ate, from that time forward. 
Gmaé, out of. This is always used in connexion with a verb of 
motion, as éUaJò ré amaé, he went out, or forth.-See ammi). 
arnall, as, how. 
Grnåm, alone, only, tantu1Jl.. This is generally written namå in 
ancient manuscripts. 
amápaé, to-morrow. This is very frequently written abapaé in 
old manuscripts. 
a m-btlaòna, this year. 
GmtOlÒ, so: If amtmò, it is so; ní h-amtatò, it is not 80. 
a moò, or ap moò, in order, to the end that. 
ammi), without, outside. The difference between this and amaë 
is, that the latter is always used in connexion with a verb of 
motion, and the former generally with some verb of rest, as 
Bí ré ammi), he was outside; ëumò ré amaé, he went out. 
analce, near. Anciently often written raP OIce.-See Cor. Glos8., 
voce eoe t. 
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análpoe, on high, upward: oelpl
 ré anålpoe, he rose up. 
anatL, over to this side, to this time. This is always connected 
with a verb of motion, generally t:1Õ1m, as tá'm ò ré anaU 
cap roU1p, " he came over across the sea;" a
a an Nár õan 
pIt anaU, o'n 1.0 po COpëU1p CearBaU, "Naas is without a king 
ever since Cearbhall was slain," MS. Trin. ColI. Dub!. H. I. 
17, fo!. 97, b. 
anaUóo, formerly, of yore: antiquitûs. 
a n-oear, southwards, and sometimes from the south. 
an cém, while, whilst. 
ané, or anoé, yesterday. 
aneaët:a1p, externally, on the outside. 
anémþeaët:, together, simul. 
anr ao , or an rem>, while, whilst.-See an cém. 
a nõap, or a B-roõur, near, close to, hard by. 
a map, from the west. Its opposite is rlap, westwards, or to the 
west. 
a níor, from below. This is always used in connexion with a verb 
of motion, and the opposite of ríor, down, as táml õ ré aníor, 
he came up; tU1C ré ríor, he fell down. 
amu, or an01U, to-day; hodie. 
annmn, or õoh-a nmn, seldom. 
ann rm, then, there. Often written lrU1öe and h'rU10JU, in old 
manuscripts. 
ann ro, here. annrU1ôe, in old manuscripts. 
ann rúo, in yonder place. 
anoëc, to-night; hac nocte. 
anolp, from the east. Its opposite is r01p, eastwards, or to the 
east; and both are generally connected with a verb of motion. 
an01pi'eap, after to-morrow. 
an01r, now; anOlr aõur aríf. now and again, sometimes. 
anonn, over to the other side. Its opposite is anaU; and both 
are generally, if not always, connected with a verb of motion. 
anonn aõur an aU, over and hither. This adverbial expression 
is generally written aolU ocur anoU in old manuscripts. 
an can, or an UOlp, when. 
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anuart from above, downwards. This is always used with a verb 
of motion, and is the opposite of ruar, upwards, as êumñ ré 
ruar ap an ;s-cnoc, he went up on the hill; cáml;S anuar ó 
nemn, he came down fl"Om heaven. 
Qnuppmó, last year. This term, which is still used in the living 
language, is eXplained m bllaóam CaJpplC, i. e. the year last 
past, in Cm'mae's Glossary. 
ap a a01 fin 'Cpa, notwithstanding this however. 
Qr aba, because, on account of. 
ar Glr, back. 
ap batt, on the spot; very soon; immediately. 
ap bit, at aU; in existence. 
Qr êeana, or 01 êeana, in like manner; similiter. 
ar é'l)en, with difficulty; out ap éll)en, ruuning a\'Vay. 
Qré'r, last night. 
Qp reañ, throughout. 
ar fao, in. length ; altogether. 
Qr ;S-cúl, b
k; CUir ar l)-cút, abolish. This is generally ",rit- 
ten FOP culu in old manuscripts. 
Qpír (or aríñlr), again. Anciently nopmlrl. 
Qr leli', separately. 
Qr no máraê, on the morrow. Often written or na búraê in old 
writings. 
Qr ron, on account of; for the sake of; in lieu of.-See Preposi- 
tions. 
Qr 'Cúr, or a n-coraê, in the beginning. 
Q n-cpame, quickly, instanter.-Oor. Gloss., voce 
rOJ1). 
Qr ump.5, at times. 
Qp::eaê, into. This is always used with a verb of motion, as êuUló 
ré ap::eaê, he went in. 
ap::I;S, within: generally used with the verb substantive, or some 
verb denoting rest, as t:á ré art:1tS, he is within. 
at:umó, or a n-t:umó, from the north; north wards. 
òea;s naê, almost, all but. 
bheor, yet; the ancient form of rór. 
òo near, southwards.-Lib. Leean, fol. 208. 
2 :\1 
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buoerca, the ancient form of rearra, for the future. 
bun or C1Onn, topsy turvy, upside down. 
Cá, where, ubi. 
Ca h-ar, or ca n-ar, whence'? from what? unde? 
Ca haec, how many! 
Ca rilélO, how many? how much? 
Céaoamur, in the first place; imprimis. Often written cé[;amur 
in old manuscripts. 
Cheana, already: umUit i>eapBur eeana, "as I have proved al- 
ready." -Lucerna Fideliwn, p.358. This is pronounced heana 
in the south of Ireland. 
Céln, or an céln, while, whilst. 
Cenmoi'á, besides, except. 
Cenmocác, besides them; except them. 
ClblOnnUr, howbeit, however. 
ClOpmnUr, whatever way or manner-Pit. 
[olin!l. 
Cli>, indeed; autern; ä^^", 
è. 
Cli> rá, why, wherefore. 
C1OnnUr, how; anciently written cmour. 
ChOli>ee, ever. 
ChOIr, near, along. 
Conai>, or Conli>, so that. 
Co nU1(Se I'm, or (So nUl(Se r m , thus far. 
ChU1(Se 1'0, to this end; for this purpose. 
ban, an expletive, then, indeed. 
'Oélreat, to the right; deætr01'surn; sunwise. 
'OlbtímB, both: [;Pli'U t>1btmIB, through both. This is translated 
invicem in the Annals of Ulster. It is the ablative plural of 
OIBtén, a couple. 
'Om, oon, oona, 01' oom, then, indeed, autem, vero; 
^^", 
à. 
'00 'ÉJnái', always. 
'00 i>péar, always, continually. 
'00 táiatp, presently. 
'O'oli>ce, by night; noctu. 
'00 tó, by day. 
'00 ronnpai>, exactly, precisely. Sonu:times written In [;rJmpeo, 
ill old manuscripts. 
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eaòon, 10òon, aoon, that is, namely, to wit; videlicet. 
Fú êeaoólp, or FO ëét:Ó'P, immediately; at once; statim. 
pú òeolò, at length. 
Fú ñó, twice: anciently ro òt. 
Faoó, or rac ó, long since; long ago. 
Fao ó rom, long since. 
Fú ò-cumPt:, or mú ò-cumpt:, round about. Sometimes written 
Ea cumpt: and Ima cumpt: in ancient manuscripts. 
Fá reaë, or ro reaê, respectively, separately: r a reaë êeana, 
aòur m a n-aomeaêt:, 00 mt:heap c01rpeaòañ an êUlpp aòur 
co'rpeaòañ na rota, "separately, and not at the same time, the 
consecration of the body and the consecration of the blood are 
made."-Lucerna Fideliu'I1l, p. 250. 
Feart:a, for the future. Anciently written buoert:a and rooert:a. 
FeE, as. 
FJaptaom, throughout. 
Fo Eli'ln, because. 
Fo ëteli', privily. 
Fór, yet; aêt: rór, but yet. 
oenmot:á, besides, except. 
00, until. 
00 bpúi', for ever. 
00 oennm, indeed. 
00 o-d, until. 
00 o-t:part:a, lately. 
00 FÓlt, yet, as yet. 
00 h-Ultlñe, entirely. 
00 tél ò ' presently, soon. 
00 lélP, entirely, wholly. 
00 teop, or ÒO tóp, enough. 
00 mmi', well. 
00 mIme, often. 
00 moë, early. 
00 nIce, or (')0 nUl(')e, until. 
10ñon, to wit, namely. 
'aram, afterwards. This is sometimes expletive. 
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lar B-ríor, truly, in reality; "t:tT
 à

Øe
. 
larr m m, ex eo quod; because. 
Jarrooam, after that; postea. N ow written tar rln. 
lOll', or n::tr, at all. 
Ute, or ate, thenceforward, hue usque. 
lomorra, indeed; vero, autem. 
I 
tr, indeed, at all. 
lánÏ1 te, near to, hard by. 
lelr ro, with this. 
leai: ror te1i:, or teai: ar teli:, on either side. 
leai: art: 1 (Ç, inside, within. 
leai: Ir c-ruar, above, desuper. 
mar, as.-See Prepositions, Sect. I. 
mar an ;s-céaona, in like manner, likewise, similitl'T. 
mar aon, together. 
mar fin, so, in that manner. 
mar r o , thus, in this manner. 
moë, eal"ly; ;So moë, diluculo. 
mórm lP; ;So mórmór, especially. 
Námá, only. Now always written amåm, q. v. 
1>1oëo, not. 
No ;So, until: no ;So O-Cå1n1;S paptatón, "until Parthalan ar- 
rived."-Keat. Hist., p. 30. 
0, since; seeing that. 
Obéta, wide open. Obéta ortUlcte.-Ann. Four o/
Iast., 1600. 
o ëé1te, asunder; [;pé n-a célle, to and fro. 
o ëém må1P, from time remote. 
o cJanmo, a little while ago: ;sap becc pia n-erpar[;am ó ëJanmb, 
"a little before vesper-time, just now."-Leabhar Breac, fol. 
107. 
Otëeana, or arëeana, in like manner; similiter. 
On, indeed; expletive.-Ann.Four..lJ.Iast., 1137,1601; ba flP on, 
"it was true indeed."-L. na h-Uidll,r-i. 
Or år o , aloud; publicly. 
Or cómmr. opposite; e r.cgione. 
Or ír eat , pri\"ately. 
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o rm I He, thenceforward. 
o tom ate, or ó rom amaé, ever since; thenceforward. 
O
, since, as, seeing that.-Keat. Hi8t., p. 127. 
hharn, ever. Also written a )lmrn. 
Rmrn, before: plUm ocur Japam, an tea, et postea, Cor. o.los$., 
'Voce Loé. 
RIQf1U, or per1U, before; antequam.-See Conjunctions. 
Sam lmö, so. 
Sán cán, to and fro.-Ann. Four .flast., 1595; and .Mac COll- 
glinn'8 Dream, in Leabhar Breac. 

eaëa, by, past; secus. 
Seaënóm, or reénón, through. 
Beaéc;mp, by, past. 
Biof, down: na dálp rior co SlOnomn, "the plains down to the 
Shannon."-O"Heerin. Generally used with 8 verb of motion. 
Bíoranna, down here. 
Euar, up. upwards. Used with a verb of motion. 
S u t, before. 

unn, or runna, here. 
t=hatt, on the other side; in the other world. This is al 
'ays used 
in connexion with a verb of rest. 
Carnatt, or te 
amaU, awhile. 
t=an, or an ron, when. 
t=aOD amU1i;, or aUarnU1i;, on the outside. 
t=aoD ar
1i;, or aUaf
1i;, on the inside. 

híor, below. Genemlly used with a verb of rest.-See Bior. 
I 
rá, indeed; an expletive; vero, autem. 

raf
a: ;So 
par
a, lately, just now. 

r1Q Dí
1TI, or 
ré Di
1TI, for ever. 

\1Q1r1m: Fa iumplm, about, circiter. 
Cuar, above. Generally used in connexion with a verb of rest.- 
See Suar. 
uar ocur dr, "above and below."-Cor. Gloss., 
voce Com ta. 

U1Ue e1te, moreover. 
UIÖ ar n-U1ò, gradually.-See Battle nf ']la.'lh Ratll, p. 166. 
Stewart sets down this adverbial phrase a$ a living one, in the 
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Highlands of Scotland. It is obsolete in Ireland, though some- 
times found in old manuscripts. 
U,me fin, therefore. 
U morra, or 10mOrra, indeed, but; vero, autem. 
l\fany other phrases of an adverbial character will 
be met with, but the foregoing are the principal. In 
parsing such phrases the learner should construe each 
word according to its etymological class, noting, how- 
ever, the adverbial character of the whole phrase. 


SECTION 2.- Ofprepositive and inseparable, or consigllificant 
Adverbs. 
It is a curious fact that in this language prepositions 
are rarely compounded with verbs or adjectives, as in 
Greek and Latin, and the languages derived from 
them, as in abstineo, adhereo, contradieo, dejieio, dis- 
tralw, egredior, intervenio, prætereo, &c. To express 
such ideas in Irish, prepositions or adverbs are placed 
after the verbs, and never amalgamated with them, as 
heir ar, get away, escape, Lat. evade; ëUftlt> r é ruar, 
ascendit; ëuau:> ré rfor, descendit; ëUQlb ré anonn, 
transiit, &c. 
The following fifteen prepositive, consignificant, or 
inseparable particles, are undoubtedly adverbs, not pre- 
positions. They are capable of being compounded with 
nouns substantives, nouns adjectives, and verbs, to 
modify or alter their significations. 
aö, or mi>, an intensitive particle, as mÖ1TItUeaÖ, destruction; as 
in Leabhar Breac, fol. 107, a, a: 00 mömlUeö Fer murilan, 
" to destroy the men of Munster." 
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anTI, or am, a negative particle, of the same force with the English 
in, or un, as lear, welfare, anTIlear, misfortune; õ tJc , wise, 
ann
l1c, unwise; oeom, will, anTIóeom, unwillingness; ulëaë, 
bearded, mnulcaë, beardless; öap, convenience, Q1i1
ap, afflic- 
tion, distress. 
am, or an, a privative, or negative, as p1OCt:, shape, or plight, 
am}l1Oët:, evil plight; mlan, desire, mnt-nlan, an evil or inordi- 
nate desire; beapt:, a deed, amBeapt:, an evil deed; eolac, 
skillful, ameolaë, ignorant; olí
ieaë, lawful, amol1
ieaë, un- 
lawful; t:pái, time, am::pái, unseasonable time; t:0I1, will, 
am:01l, ill will; pó, prosperity, anpó, adversity; rlmi, a prince, 
anrtOli, a tyrant; cpolt>e, a heart, ancrolóe, a bad heart; 
oaome, people, anoaome, evil, or wicked people; uarat, noble, 
anuaral, ignoble. am, or an, has also an intensitive power in 
a few compounds, as amt:ear, excessive heat; an-reap, a great 
man; an-móp, very great; an-t:raop, or an-raop, very cheap. 
This particle, however, seldom occurs in this sense in correct 
Irish works, in which it is generally used as a 
egative. 
The particles an and am are called negatives in Cormac's 
Glossary, and there can be little doubt that they were always so 
used 
n the ancient Irish language, though an is now often used as 
an intensitive particle in the spoken language, as t:á an lá an-ruap, 
the day is very cold; t:á an OJóëe an-óol'ëa, the night is very 
dark (pronounced in some parts of Ireland as if written annu). 
But in Cormac's Glossary, an is distictly called a Gælic negative, 
thus: an, no am, .1. mult:aó '(5aeoelõe, amml pon (SoB nai ocur 
annat; elm ocur mnelm, nept: ocur mmnept:, "A:s, or AMH, a 
Gælic negative, as NATH and ANNATH; EIlIlH and AINEC\IH; NERT and 
AIIIHl'\ERT."-See also the same Glossary, voce Unman, where an is 
called a negative: "an ro mult:aó." It should be here remarked, 
that these and all the other prepositive particles are made broad or 
slender, accordingly as the first vowel of the words with which 
they are compounded are broad or slender. In the Erse, or Scotch 
Gælic, as we learn from Ste'1vart's Gælic Grammar (second 
edition, p. 142, note u), the" syHable an assumes three forms. 
Before a broad vowel or consonant it is an. as ' ansbocair;' before 
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a small vowel, ain, as 'aineolach,' ignorant; 'aindeoin,' umvil- 
lingness; before a labial, am, or aim, as" 'aimbeartach,' poor; 
sometimes with the m aspirated, as 'aimhleas,' detriment, ruin; 
'aimh-Ieathan,' narrow." This change from an to am, before a 
labial, never takes place in the Irish, as beape, a deed, amBeapt:, 
an evil deed. 


an
', or aë, has a negative power in a few words, as mëplO;i)aó, to 
dethrone; aëëa01feaë, a deposed chieftain; mëëté'peaë, a su- 
perannuated or denounced clergyman; ai:Laoë, a superannuated 
warrior, a veteran soldier past his labour. But it has usually a 
l'citerative meaning, as mëBeoómm, I revive; mët:élót:e, re- 
heat
d; aëoólót:e, re-burnt; mëóeanmn, re-making, or re- 
building, Ann. Four Mast., A.D. 1572; më
emt:e, regenerated; 
an
'
m, such another, quasi regeneratus. 
alf, or elf, a reiterative particle, as mflOc, restitution; e1fe'pi;e, 
resurrection. But it enters into the composition of very few 
words. 
'Oi, or oio, a simple negative, like the Latin di, dis, as oíceannmm, 
I behead; t>1ombmòeaë, ungrateful, unthankful; olombuan, 
perishable; t>lomoLmm, I dispraise; o'oëoIJõi'e, incorrigible, 
Keat. Rist., p. 13; oi-mfné,ëe, innarrabilis, Leabhar Breae, 
foI. 121, b; oíoëoi;Lmóe, impregnable, Ann. Four LtIasters, 
passim; Book of Lismore, fo1.114. This particle is also called 
a negative in Cormac's Glossary, vocibus 'OuBac et bemmne : 
'0, FO t>1utt:añ, " DI for denying." In some few words it has 
an intensitive power, as oiomóp, very great: 00 mat: t:pi fára 
OJa n-omBpmcJ-'ló' mLt ol1TIópa. "they constructed three ma- 
chines, by which very large stones might be cast," Id., foI. 122; 
o'DFelp;s, revenge. 
bo, when prefixed to adjectives, denotes ill, as oo-Béarac, iII-bred, 
unmannerly; but when prefixed to passive participles, or the 
genitive case of progressive active nouns, it denotes difficult, or 
impossible, as oo-óéant:<1, hard, or impossible to be done;_ 
oó-múmt:e, indocile, or difficult to be taught; oó-;i)aBáta, im- 
passable, or difficult to be passed: bot t:Plaf na OÓIPfiB 
oo-
aBáta, "to go through the impassable doors, or openings," 
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Ann. Four 1.1ast., A. D. 1602; Fíim
nlei> oO-Imëeaëro, 
'an 
impassable sacred wood," MS. Trin. CoIl. Dubl. H. 2. 17. 
p. 123, co!. a. 
In Cormac', Glossary, voc(> bu5aë, this is also called a nega- 
tin
: bu, 00, oe FO DlutroÖ, "du, do, de, for denying." 
el, or éa, a negative particle, which generally eclipses the initial 
consonant of the word with which it is compounded, if it ad- 
mits of cclipsis, as t;pócmpeoë, merciful, éam::pócmpeaë, un- 
merciful; cluUoa, rational, é'(5c'aUoa, irrational; CÓlp, justice, 
éOÒCÓ'p, injustice; cpálöëeaê, pious, éaòcpá,5ëeaê, impious; 
ceannra, meek, éaòceannra, immitis, Leab/tar Breac, foI.127, 
b, a; t;pom, heavy, éao
om, light; OOlmln, deep, elIOOlmm, 
shallow; eopoêt;a, brightness. 
This negative is written e in Cormac's Glossary, '1)oce enlaJn: 
e FO olUlt:aö; "e for denying." In the modern language it is 
'Hitten ea before a broad vowel, and el before a slender one. 
ear, a negative, which is to be distinguished from the foregoing, 
inasmuch as it is always short, while the other is invariably 
long, and never has the r, except by accident. Example,- 
Capmo, a friend, earcapam, an enemy; rtún, whole, well, 
sound, earrlán, sick, unhealthy; earmprn, unarmed.-Book 
of Fcrmo!J, foi. 29. It docs not often occur. 
It is written er in Cormac's Glossar!!, voce erlpc et erén, 
and called a negative: er FO Otuh:oö, "Es for denying." 
FOIl', or FOP, an intensitive particle, as FOlplmeaUaë, exterior, ex- 
ternal; FOlpteai:an, extensive; Fopmpe, a watch, or guard; 
FOIpëolméao, a watch, Ann. Four &
Iast., A. D. 1522; FOIP- 
neClpt:, violence; FOPFOJP
, guard, watch; FOIpélòean, oppres- 
sion; Ol) Iffilpl;" rOlpnelpt: aòur FOIpélòln ap eJpmn, "exercis- 
ing violence and oppression on Ireland," Keat. Hist., p. 138. 
Jm, or 10m, an enhancing, or intcnsitive particle, as 10rnoòaUnm, 
dialogue; IOmFUlLmòJrn, I bear, or support; 'meaòLa, fear; 
IOmlán, whole, complete; Jornrtán, sound, whole; Imöíoen, 
sheltel', defence; lomëollÍ1éao, keeping; 10 mêu rimae, a cover, 
or case; ITT\ÚpO, high; Irni:umanò, narrow. It sometimes, 
2 N 
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though rarely, means about, as Imbai-, "a surrounding sea," 
Cor. Gloss. voce 1mbai. 
This particle is very frequently found in old manuscripts pre. 
fixed to words which make good sense without it, as 1meaòta, fear, 
for the modern eaòta; Imoioen, protection, for the modern oíoean. 
Eæample.-'Cab01p oam 00 noem rplpan:: oom ImoeaòOlt, OClir 
oom Imoíoen, "give me thy holy spirit to guard and protect me," 
Leabltar Breae, foI. 121, b. 
mí, a negative, as míëpelóeam, unbelief; mí-nåoÍlpi'a, uimatural; 
mi-ëeatmmne, an ominous presage; mi-åi;, misfortune; mí-pai, 
ill success. 
This particle is very much in use in the modern language, and 
when compounded with a word of which the first vowel is broad, 
it has been the custom with modern writers to introduce an 0, to 
fulfil the modern rule of " broad with a broad," &c., as míopai-, ill 
success; but the ancients always wrote it mt 
Nearo, or nenÌ1, a negative prefixed to nouns substantive and ad- 
jective, as neam-tmm, neglect; ne l1Ï1níó, nothing; ne01Ï1-ëlaon, 
impartial, unbiassed; neamëUmrCU1Ói'e, immoveable. It is also 
sometimes prefixed to verbs, as neam-imUlm, I deserve not, 
as Feapòa na naem 00 neam-iUltt, "who deserved not the 
angel' of the saints."-Giolla-Iosa j}Jor },Jae Firbis, 1417. 
In the Scotch Gaelic this is written neo, and it is pronounced 
in some parts of the south of Ireland as if written nea, as neam- 
fUlm, neglect; pronounced nea-I;mm. 
In, or Ion, when prefixed to passive participles, denotes fitness, 01" 
aptness, as 1nte1i;lr, curable; a ouB-raoap a 1eaSa Fp1r nap Bó 
òatap mtel
lr bm Fmp, "his physicians told him that it was not 
a curable disease he had," Book of Fermo!!, foI. 68; moéanra, 
fit to be done; 10nrm ò i'e, intelligible, to be understood; mpl
- 
ie, "fit to be elected king," Vito Cellaclâ; mlael
, in-calf; 
mmearra, to be thought, or deemed; mëpelOi'e, credible. This 
prefix has nearly the same signification as the termination bilis 
in Latin, or ble in English. 
The same idea is often expressed in old manuscril}ts by plaeing 
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the assertive verb 1r, or some particle which carries its force, before 
the passive participle, as Ir CU l mn1;5i'e ma oup ò-cupaòQlo, "it is 
to be remembered by your champions," Battle of lrIaglt Ratlt, 
p. 124; naë cu .pi'e a ò-concaoaJpc, "that it is not dubitable," 
Keat. Hist., p. 45. 
0' Molloy says that this prefix 1n has the force of the Latin par- 
ticiple of the future in dus: "Particula autem m addita voculæ 
facit voculam importare participium finiens in dus, apud Latinos, 
vt faciendus, vt hoc non est faciendum, hibernicè, m bh-r Uit ro 
moeunro." Grammatica Latino IIibernica, pp. 99, 100. 
So, or r01, when prefixed to passive participles, denotes apt, or easy, 
as ro-aòaUma, affi\ble, easy of address; r01òéan
a, feasible. 
'Vhen prefixed to adjectives it denotes good, as ro-ëpolòeoë, 
good-hearted; rOlëméataë, of good family. It is the opposite 
ofoo, and hence we have so many words beginning with rand 
o forming opposites, as ruömlce, virtue, ouomlce, or 00 mlce, 
vice; ronar, happiness, oonar, misery; rolár, happiness, ootár, 
grief; rmòolp. rich, OQJÒOlp, poor; romeann, favourable or 
good weather, oomeann, bad, or unfavourable weather. 


To the foregoing may be added the following mo- 
nosyllables, which are seldom, if ever, used except as 
consignificant particles set before nouns, and sometimes 
before verbs, with which they generally amalgamate in 
composition. 
òn
', or bioi', constant, as blch-á1q1eö, constant habitation, Visio 
Adamnani; blOi-ouan, ever-during; b1t:-òíLear, ever loyal; 
b1ioítre, constant inheritance, fee simple. 
Com, conTI, con, C01n. The monosyllable com, or, 8S it is written 
before a slender vowel, COlm, sometimes signifies equal, as cám 
rlao com ápo, they are equally high; and at other times so, as 
ell ré com h-olc pn, it is so bad.-See Conjunctions. But it 
is also used in the same sense as the Latin particle con, as in 
COlmëeanòat, connexion; comþocal, a compound word; com- 
ëpumn, round, globular; comopeaòaö, a union, or meeting; 
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c01l)cpioë, a confine, a boundary. It is sometimes n mere in- 
tensitive particle, as COlmeaÖap, a series; comalqtom, foster- 
age; compÚn-uc OÓID, "they came together," Book ofFcrmoy, 
foI. 23; comi'U1 Ö e, a covering; C0I1TIfo111riu6ui>, to illuminate. 
-See Battle of.JIagll Bath, p. 112; comþoöl1r, near, compar. 
cOllTIneara, as Ir m C-rle1D ba connneara OÓID', "in the moun- 
tain next to them," MS. Trin. CoIl. Dubl. H. 2. 17. p. 123, a, 
'Oaj); oeai), or oe1i;. This word is decidedly an adjective, and the 
same as the "\Velsh dlta, goad,. but it is never used except be- 
fore its substantive. It is pronounced oeái; (the a long) in 
Connaught, and oéai; (the é long) in Munster, as o
uò-i>aone, 
good people; oé1i;-þeap, a good man. In ancient manuscripts 
it is most gen(>rally written oai;, or oal) (without any mark of 
aspiration on the l)), as in Cormac's Glossary, voce amòd, 
oaöi'echcaJpe, "bonus nuntius;" oai;mátmp, "a good mo- 
ther., Id., 'Voce ôuanano. It is eXplained as follows in the 
same work: out, .1. mmt, opoc, .1. olc, uc opoc 00 opocmö, 
oai) 00 oatmb, " DAGH, i. e. good; DRocn, i. e. evil, as DROCH 
DO DROCHAlllH, DAGH DO DAGHAIBH, i. e. evil to the evil, good 
to the good. 
'Opoc., or op01ë, the opposite of oa& bad, evil, as opoé-i'uap, an 
evil omen; opoë-rúlt, an evil eye; op01c-
níom, an evil deed; 
t>p01ë-i
íot, bad seed; cup rll 1 n-opoch-1ch1P, " sowing seed 
in bad soil," 
fac Conglinn's Dream in Leabll{{1' Breac. It is 
eXplained in Cormac's Glossary thus: opoc, .1. cuc n-olc, 
Ut: erc, opochDean, no opochFeap, "DROCH, i. e. every thing 
bad, ut est DROCHBHEAN, a bad woman; DROCHFHEAR, a bad 
man. 
en, or ém, one, as émníi>, one, or any thing; énén, one or any bird. 
This is in reality the word aon, or aen, one, or any; but some 
of the best Irish writers spell it én, or ém, when it amalgamates 
with the substantive. 
eap is sometimes intensitive, as in eaptúDált, capturing; eap- 
lanwò, arraying; eaporlucuo, opening.-See Lcaùha1' B'l'cac, 
foI. 127, b, a. 
Fo, or r01, undcl', as roi>aome, undedings, the Jower classes of 
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men; rOI
éaòa, under branches; rotjúro, an inferior bard, or 
poet; rotatam, lower land, Oor. Gloss., voce el:opcé; rocar, 
slightly curling, as rotc roeaf ropopöa, "slightly curling 
golden hair," Battle of Magh Rath, p. 116; reap ro-tana 
po tpé'l) a rmlop," a man \Vorse than meagre [under-meagre] 
whom his marrow had forsaken," Teige Dall O'Higgin in his 
Satire on the 0' Haras; romåm, subject; romamU1öte, sub- 
jects. 
Fplt, or rplOt, against, as, FTl1ot5uatai>, repercussion; rpnmeapc, 
opposition; rrl1oi'opòam, a seeking, or regaining of plunder, 
or a counter plunder.-Sce Ann. FOllr..1fast., 1595, et passim. 
1l, or 101, many, of the same power with the Latin multi, and the 
Greek ?rOÀtJ, in compounds, as 11þJanmm, " I torture in various 
ways," Lib. Lecan, foJ. 246, b; 11étearaë, of various feats; 
IOtoånaê, or 11êeapoaê, polytechnic, or skilled in various 
trades or arts; na h-ltDéaplaöa, the various languages; 
101êúmòeuê, polygonal; ItJomao, very many; 11anmanna, 
"various names," Oor. Gloss, voce RÓl:; IUúma, various 
hands, or branches. This is sometimes, though rarely, used as 
a separate word, and placed after the noun substantive to 
which it belongs. 
OU, great, as oU(5ut, a loud voice; oUtotaê, loud voiced; 
ott-tníoma, daring deeds. 
Sit, or )'lot, an intensitive particle, as rlotþutanò, good temper, as 
of a sword or battle-axe; rltþutanò a rúmdwê, the temper of 
their battle-axf's; bmte plòöa pomop cu ronnaêalD f1túpoa, 
"a regal, very large residence, with high enclosures,"-Book 
0/ Lismore, fol. 190, b. 
t::1UÖ, or oeoi>, last, final; as c1U(51án:
e, last days; l:1U
rlaJt, 
or oeoö-þlaJt, the last prince, as Sapoanapátur oeoö-þlmt 
arapöa, "Sardanapalus, the last sovereign of the Assyrians," 
Book of Ballymote, fol. 6; c1Utþtmt Utaö I n-eari1Om, 
"the last prince of LIster 'ìvlw d'lVelt at Emania," .Ilnn. Ti[Jh- 
ernach, A. D. 332. l>eo(5taí, the evening, as CIC Fmo oo'n 
fuap-501i: oeoötmi> co FUlPniC an êotano cen êeno, " Finn 
came to the tent in the evening, so that he found the body 
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without a head," Cor. Glos8., voce Ore; oeoimaJoee, "the 
latter end of the night," Leabhar Breac, fo!' 107. This prefix 
is never found in modern books or manuscripts. 
LO is frequently prefixed to verbs and verbal nouns as an intensi- 
tive particle, as 
o
tuarae
, moving, or motion; 
oi>úrcaò, 
resuscitation; 
O
Glrm, summons. 
LlIP, up, ear, or aup, noble, and sometimes merely intensitive, as 
úpepoíòeae, noble-hearted; ú'pn;éat, a famous story; úpio- 
rae, the van, front, or very beginning; upòGlpe, eapòmpe, or 
aupòmpc, illustrious, renowned; úp-ápo, lofty, very high. 


To this list of prefixes 1night also be added several 
nlonosyllabic adjectives which are often placed before 
their nouns so as to form with thelu one compound 
word, as ceape, just, or right; ceapeláp, the centre, 
or very middle; ceJp'Cmea60n, the centre; oiJ, entire, 
as Oll;llélP, entire subluission; óiJb11Eenn, amnesty; OliJ- 
bllle, full fine 3 ; ápb, high, as álpb-PliJ, a monarch; ppfril, 
chief, as ppfril-eaE1alr, a chief church. Also the adverbs 
an, very; lló, too; mór, somewhat; ráp, exceedingly, as 
an beab, very little; pó mÓll, too great; mór móp, 
somewhat [too] large, or rather large; ráll-mal'C, ex- 
ceedingly good. The substantive pliJ, a king, is also 
often prefixed, in the modern language, both to sub- 
stantives and adjectives, as pliJ-þeap, a very good, or 
great man; pLiJ-rilalt', very good. The prepositions. 
IDll1, elblll, or eabap, pelril, before, and elm, about, 
aloe sometimes found in composition in a few words, 
as eabap-to1ar, twilight; Iblp-6ealoa6, distinction; 
er;ap-alrnélr, a digression;b IDl1l-mfnmiJa6, interpreta- 


a MS. Trin. ColI. DubI. H. 3. 
18. col. a. 


b Leabhar Brene, foI. 107. 
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tion, i. e. an interlined gloss, or explanation; eH)lpi;leo"Ó, 
distinction; eaDap-rcal1((b, separation; l1erill1álbt:"e, 
aforesaid; t:"lm-i;lualrlm, I 1110ve round; eabap-oao- 
tal, jeopardy; eat>apnaH)e, ambuscade; eat>((Il-i"Ilåi", 
dinner.time. 


I cannot close these remarks on the prefixes, or consignificant 
particles, without laying before the reader the whole of \\ hat 
O'Molloy writes on the subject: 
"Huiusmodi complexorum, et semisimplicium alia construun- 
tur ex duabus voculis quarum quælibet seorsim ab ahera aliquid 
importat, vt òeaUamh de qua iam dixi, òt:al enim importat call- 
dorcm, Lamh verò manum, quæ sunt res diuersæ, adcoque tale 
complcxum vocatur ab Hibernis propriè comhrhocaiL. Alia verò 
non sic, sed construitur ex vna significatiua seorsim, et aliâ ,'oce 
non significatiua seorsim vt Jlo'öheaL. Construitur enim ex non 
significatiua po Hlbernis òpelm rhocmt, latinè pæl"s 'Vocis com- 
positæ; huiusmodi autem iure dici possunt quasi seù semicom- 
plexa, ijsque frequentissimè vtuntur Hiberni, vt oaohume, latinè 
bonus homo, oelöhoean, bona fæmina. Prima pars huiusmodi 
semicomplexorum, particula est nihil significans seorsim, iuncta 
autem substantiuo, aliquod importat peculiare. Et huiusmodi par- 
ticulis inueni viginti nouem, nempè an, am, ut:h, comh, oaòh, 
oeaòh, oJloc, 00, 01, ear, eo, ecc, rel, ro, tn, Jm, mt, nemh, op, 
pplmh, pemh, pa, po, ro, pcl-t, t:lm, mp, t:uat:h, up, vt in sequenti- 
bus ant:pa
h, mnbhrearach, atòaßrnL, item mmhoheom, mdl- 
elt:heaö, comht:hpom, item comhrocaL, oaöhmhutnt:lp, oelÖh- 
oean, opoëupchap, oOJt:heaòarò, oomhumt:lp. Item oomhutnt:e, 
DJOChOlrò, DJbhrelJlòeach, earCCOIpoear, eartamt:e, eaoamöt:an, 
euccfluolOh, relòhmomh, realoume, rOJöhLer, rOlõhLlocar, m- 
oheunro, comòhpaohUlöhr:he, 10mbhuaLaoh, míoheunamh, ml- 
chJUU, mlOch01poear, neamh
hpocmJleach, ne,mhöht,c, OpmOlUe, 
OIJlLht:annach, pplmhchlaLL, PP,omhaohbhap, peamhpamhr;e, 
pemhrheachum, pach01p oea r, pachLJroe, rO'öhmomha, roi;paoh- 
ach, rlt:hchealöach, f1or:hpann, t:pomchualpt:, t:apcmrmuòhaoh, 
r;ualt:hchLear, Ulp1rea1, &c. Quarum particularum non quæuis, 
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sed quibusdam præfigi solent dictionibus, rariores 8utem sunt er, 
eo, eò, rll:h, l:lm, l:ap, l:ual:h, et up, vt upòhpanna, latinè valdè 
diforme: particula autem m add ita voculæfacit voculam importare 
participium finiens in dus, apud latinos, vtfaciendus, vt hoc est 
faciendum, hibernicè m bhrUlL ro moeunl:a." - Grammatica 
Latino-Hibernica, pp. 96-100. 


CHAPTER VII. 


OF PREPOSITIONS. 


THE nUluber of simple prepositions, or short words 
unsusccptible of inflection, and used to express relations, 
docs not exceed twenty-two; but there are many com- 
pound terms made up of these and nouns, which arc 
used in a prepositional sense. A list of both shall be 
here given. 


SECTION 1.- Of simple Prepositions, their simple IYleanin!Js, 
and ancient and modern Forms. 


a,from. This frequently occurs in old manuscripts, exactly in the 
same sense as the Latin a, as a òtan)1UJimö na òpéme, "from 
the bright beams of the sun," Battle of Maglt Ratlt, p. 112; 
and is used even by Keating, as u h-elpmn, " out of Ireland :" 
a Roiatn, "from Rahen," Hist. Il'cl., p. 129. In very old 
manuscripts, when preceding a word beginning with t, it be- 
comes at, and unites with the noun, as aUebpl1lb mmmrq1ech, 
" from the books of the Monastery," LeaUlæì" na h- Uidllri. 
a, or 1, in. This is generally written 1, or hi, in old manuscripts, 
in which, when it precedes a word beginning with t, m, or p, it 
is wl'Ítten It, 1m, Ip, or Jut, him, hip, and amalgamates with the 
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noun following, as na cáln
1 po m(1pbal
 FOP comwpce h-Lh 
Suana1 ò hlppof cupp, "the satirists who were slain in violation 
of the protection of Va Suanaigh at Roscorr," Leabhar Brcac, 
fo!' 35, b; 1tlálTn, in hand; IUUllSnJD, in Leinster; Immeoon, 
in mcdio; ammUlò, outside (see p. 33); Foi'w7;lf Cotam ClUe 
eclair lppa<;hpamo olp
hlp bpeò, "Columbkille erects a 
church at Rachrainn [LambayJ in the east of Bregia," Id., fo!' 
16, b, a; oòum IUIa, lJa of leë
, "an ogum in the stone, the 
stone over the monument," Book of Lcillstcr, p. 23, b; ar In 
tJbap òlpp bOi lmmamr
lp, " from the Short Book which was 
at the monastery," Leabltar na It- Uidlll'i; Ir In bltaoam IppO- 
mapba
 'Olapmw
 pi l.aöen, "in tIre year in which Diarmait, 
king of Leinster, was slain," JJIm'ianus Scotus, 1070. 
Qò, at, witlt. This is written IC, lÒ' oc, and oce, in ancient manu- 
scripts, as oc Fopceout ÒaJfClÒ 00 na FlUnwD, " teaching feats 
of arms to the heroes," Cor. Gloss., l'oce buanano; cao 00 Delp 
Luë
 In 
ap
a IÒ r(1nn
u7;aò an þína Ir na FtaDpUraiD òeappa, 
"what causes thirsty people to long for wine in the short fevers," 
J.1Icdical JISS. by John O'Clilanna1l, 1414; IC òlan-rOlUi'lU- 
15ao, " brightly shining," Battle of3Iagh Rath, p. 112; cUite 
rtlab Fit IC betach Conötalr I l.ali5ntD, "Cuilenn, a mountain 
which is at Belach Conglais in Leinster," Feilire ACll!/uis, 24th 
Novern.; po bat q11 bltaona oéc IC a tel5lUf, ocur a mëJnn ac 
rlteaò, "he was thirteen years under cure, and his brain flow- 
ing out," Book of Lismore, fo!' 209. In combination with the 
article it often becomes Icon, as Icon' 
emò, " at the fire," Cor. 
Gloss" voce Opc. 
ann, or annr, in. The form annr is always used before the article, 
and some writers are in the habit of separating the r from the 
preposition and prefixing it to the article, thus: ann ran ált;, 
in the place, for annr an ál
; but the r belongs to the prepo- 
sition, not to the article, and should be connected with it in this 
as well as in If, telf, or plr, 
rér, and !apr.-See Syntax, rule 
48. annr is sometimes also used before the indefinite pronoun 
öaë, as annr òaë ál
, in every place; but Keating, and the best 
writers of the seventeenth century, use the form ann before this 
20 
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pronoun, as ann òac lUlnò oi05, "in each ship of them," 
History of Ireland, p. 48. 
ap, on, upon, ove'l., anciently fOP, which before the article be- 
comes fopr: as moelbperall, rnac plalno lena b01 fOP foò all , 
" Maelbresail, son of Flann Lena, who was on plunder," [i. e. 
a plundering], Leabltær B'reac, fol. 35, b. But the form ap 
also occurs in manuscripts of considerable antiquity, as ap 
Ukm5, "on the Ultonians," Battle of il1aglt Batlt, p. 216. 
It also appears frequently in the Book of Lecan, as in the fol- 
lowing quatrain : 
mapcán maoa 1 'Om po chap, 
Fa cheano ap ëtélpC1b murnan, 
ap fopbao o01rnbaò co 11, 
aoba
h 1ap rn-bumò n-al
hp'ò'. 
" Marean, the divine, who loved God, 
Was head of the clergy of Munster, 
On having finished churches with splendour, 
He died after the victory of repentance." 
-Fo!' 220, b, a, line 29. 
In modern Irish and all Erse books, this preposition is written 
alP, air, and it is pronounced in most parts of Ireland as if written 
elp; but alp is not to be found in correct manuscripts, excepting 
as the combination of this preposition with é, him, which is mp, 
or falP, in the best manuscripts. 
ar, out of, Lat. ex. This is used generally before the article, as 
ar na òaJp5-rlé'D
,5, "out of the rugged mountains," Book of 
Fenagh, fo!' 47, b, a. But it is often used without the article, 
as ar òaë á1C, out of every place; ar a ceann fém, out of his 
own head; ar muUaë an cIËe, from the top of the house. It 
is always used in connexion with verbs of motion or taking 
away. 
bap, by. This is used for swearing, in the modern language, as 
oap roo Lánn, by my hand; and is to be distinguished from 
oap, or cap, beyond,-which see. 
be, off,from, of. The prepositions oe and 00 have long been 
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confounded together, both being often written oo.-SeeStewart's 
Gælic Grammar, second edition, p. 129, and Haliday's, p. 105. 
Throughout the county of Kilkenny, however, they are used as 
distinct words, having opposite meanings; the form oe, mean- 
ing of,from, or from off; and 00, to, or for, as bam ò éa (5 
oe tpann, take a branch from, or off, a tree; i-un:: úDalt oe 
I:>úpp na òélòe, an apple fell off the top of the branch: l:ó(5 
ruar oe'n l:olam é, lift it up off the earth; l:aDaJp 00 'Ohom- 
naUé, give it to Daniel; c01mécro 00 'Ohlapmam é, keep itfor 
Dermot, or Jeremy. But in 'Vest Munster, Connaught, and 
Ulster, the form oe is totally unknown, and 00 is employed to 
express both the relations of from and to, except in its amalga- 
mation with the pronoun é, when it becomes oe, i. e. off, or 
from him, as Lam oe é, take it from him; and the above sen- 
tences are written, by the Irish scholars of those regions, bam 
òéaò 00 cpann; i-U1
 uDaU 00 Dápp na òélòe; l:Óò ruar oo'n 
l:alam é, &c. The form oe, however, is frequently found in 
the oldest manuscripts, as Ir rí ro m chmUech aupoelpc oe 
l.mòmD, "this is the celebrated nun of the Lagenians," Feilire 
Aengztls, in Leabltar Breac; oe oepò op, "of red gold," 
Battle of Magh Ratlt, p. 70; ocur po òaD cach oe þeJ1Ulb 
Epeno a n-opecl: oe'n bpe
hemnar, " and each of the men of 
Ireland took his own share of the judicature," MS. Trin. ColI. 
Dub!. H. 3. 18. p.358. It is sometimes written even 01, as 
clap 01 lICc lOòmmp, "a board of precious stones," Toclwzarc 
Etain
; Fmcc rmo OJ l.mòmb, "Fiacc the fair, one of the 
Lagenians," Book nf .Ilrmaglt, fol. 18, a, 2. 
'00, to, and sometimes from, off, of.-See be. It is used in ma- 
nuscripts of considerable antiquity for oe, of, off, or from, as 
mlh 00 mltlb na n-amòeal aò l:lm
lpeaèr:; oo'n Ch01mi>e, 
"millia millium angelorum ministrabant ei," MS. Trin. ColI. 
Dub!. H. 2. 15. It is sometimes written ou in very old manu- 
scripts, as ou paqHcc, "to Patrick," Book of Armaglt, fo1. 18. 
F1ai>, before. This is altogether obsolete in the modern language, 
and the compound prepositional terms, a D-rmi>nmre, or or 
corom", used in its stead.-See Sect. 3, F1Qt>. 
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Fa, FO, or ra01, under. Generally written r a , or ro, in old ma- 
nuscripts. Exarnple,-F-o múpmD úlpe Imåpoa, "under high 
mounds of earth," Cor. Gloss., voce Cmre ; rå a tpmi;tI5, 
"under his feet," Battle of .AIagh RatlIY, p.294; ro roëtaöm5 
t;alman, "under subterranean vaults," Book of Lismore, 
fol. 209. This is pronounced fé in the south of Ireland, but 
raot, or raíö, in the north and west. 
Stewart thinks that fa is a different preposition from fo, or 
fuidlt, the former signifying upon, the latter under.-Gælic Gram- 
mar, 2nd edit. p. 128. But there can be no doubt of their being 
the same preposition, though sometimes having very different idio- 
matic meanings. 'Ve might as well conclude that te and pe were 
different words, for we sometimes find te to mean with, and some- 
times from. 
can, witltout. This is generally written cen in old manuscripts, as 
cpano òae cen mpn fmp, "the shaft of a spear without any 
iron upon it," Cor. Gloss., voce cmpe. It is also written can, 
em, and òen, and is sometimes used as a negative, as cen a 
5taöaö, not to break it; òan a Delt, not to be.-See òan in 
Section 3. 
Co, to, till, together with; Lat. cum. This is written òur before 
the article, and in ancient manuscripts co, cu, cur, as co n-et;- 
poét;a òpéme, with the brightness of the sun.-See ÒO in Sec- 
tion 3. 
l.-See a. Before the article it becomes 1r, as teaòa CpIOr
a1t ap 
n-a n-eacap 1r m Fpmi;lö, "stones of crystal being set in order 
in the ceiling," Book of Lismore, fo1. 156. 
lap, after. Before the article it becomes tapr. It is generally used 
before verbal nouns, as lap n-oéanam, after doing, or making. 
But it is sometimes used before common substantives, as Jar 
n-mtmn, after the deluge; lapr na òníomm5 rl, "after those 
deeds," Keat. Hist., p. 69. 
lmp, or eaoap, betn
een, Lat. inter. Is generally written I
Jp, or 
e
Jr, in old manuscripts, as 1
lp FlllU ocur mnå, between men 
and women; 1
lp rlmt1D, among princes.-See Battle of.JIagh 
Rath, pp. 66, 168, 246. 
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1m, about. In old writings it unites with the article, and both be- 
come Irnrnon, or Imon, as rnån:;hl 1rnrnon mép ar nerarn oo'n 
tuoåm, "a thread about the finger next to the little finger," 
:MS. Trin. CoIL DubL H. 3. 18, p.376, b.-See urn. 
Le. or pe, n'illt. This becomes te1r, or 11Ir, before the article. In 
ancient manuscripts it is written generally rp1, and before the 
article rp1r, as ocur arbept: rpl Conoat Ctaen rpl a óalt:a 
répn, "and he said to Congal Claen, to his own foster-son," 
Battle of J.1Iaglt Ratlt, p. 24; po ep10 m 1'10 00 repiam rå1tt:1 
rp1r na p1t5U, "the king arose to give welcome to the kings," 
Id., ibid. It is also sometimes written pa, as 1t: bept: rl pa 
Qobån, "she said to Goban," Vito .J..1Ioling. Le is the only 
form of this preposition now used in Ireland in the spoken lan- 
guage, though pe is found in most modern books and manu- 
scripts. It is pronounced It; (short) in the south of Ireland, 
and lé (long) in Connaught, and is marked as long throughout 
the copy of Keating's History of Ireland, made by John Mac 
Torna O'l\Iulconry, who was a native of the county of Clare. 
map, like to, as. This is sometimes placed before verbs, as map 
a oéapr å , as thou wouldst say; ouprann mar t:a01 a bhún na 
SClat:h, "alas for thy state O'Dun na Sciath," .J1'Cosey. In this 
situation it must be regarded as an adverb. But that the an- 
cients considered it a preposition appears obvious from their 
placing the nouns influenced by it in the dative or ablative, as 
map t:pén-reapmB, "like unto mighty men," Battle of lrIaglt 
Bath, p. 152. This preposition is written mup by O'Malloy in 
his Lucerna Pidelium throughout, and is so pronounced in 

feath and Ulster, but this form is not found in the more cor- 
rect manuscripts. 
0, from. This is constantly used in the ancient and modern lan:- 
guage; but a is sometimes substituted for it in ancient writings, 
as a h-elpmn, out of Ireland.-See a and ó, Sect. 3. It is 
sometimes made ór before the plural article, in some parts of 
the south of Ireland, as ór na reapmB, from the men; but this 
is corrupt. 
Or, or uar, over. This is ne,er used as a simple preposition in 
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the modern language, the compound ór e10nn being always used 
in its place; but it is of constant occurrence in ancient manu- 
scripts as a simple preposition, governing the dative or ablative, 
as or eannalö a n-apm, "over the points of their weapons," 
Battle of Magh Ragh, p. 198; òPlr 
aJt;nem na òpéne 1e 
òtan-r01Uf1u
aö ór bópo-1mtJö m öem
'a, "the delightful disc 
of the sun brightly shining over the borders of the earth," Id., 
p. 112; baöu
 mU1pchep
aJ
, mle eapea, a 
eteuma rína, 
möee Sarima a rou Uach Cte
lo' uar òomo, " the drowning of 
Muirchertach, son ofEarca, in a puncheon of wine, on the night 
of All-hallows, on the top of Cletty, near the Boyne," Ann. 
Tighernach, A. D. 534. This entry is given in the Annals of 
Ulstel', in Latin, by the original compiler, thus: "Dimersio 
Muirche1.taig, filii El'ce, in dolio pleno vino, in arce Oleteg 
supra Boin." 
Re-See l:e. 
Ré, or pia, before the article, becomes )'Iar, or pér. Now obso- 
lete, though used by Keating and others, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century.-See Sect. 3. 
Seae, past, by, besides. This, which is usually written ree in 
ancient manuscripts, is obviously cognate with the Latin secus. 
It is still in common use, and has two meanings, viz. besides, 
beyond. In parts óf the county of Kilkenny, it is pronounced 
reaeur, which is very like the Latin secus, as Ir ote an reap 
é reaeur mire, he is a bad man compared to me; but it is 
reae in most other counties.-See Sect. 3. 
r7ap, over, across, over, above. This is written t;apr before the 
article; and in ancient manuscripts oap, oapr.-See Sect. 3. 
r7pé, or 
p1O, through; written 
pér, or 
rlar, before the article. 
This is still in common use, but pronounced in the south of 
Ireland as if written 
pí; and in Connaught, and parts of 
Thomond, 
pío; but in Connaught more generally rpío. But 
it is never found written rpío in any correct manuscript; nor 

río, except when it amalgamates with the pronoun é, him, 
when it becomes 
pío, i. e. through him. 
Urn, or 1m, about. This is evidently cognate with the old Latin 
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preposition am, and the Greek <<l"
'. In old manuscripts, when 
this is followed by the article, they amalgamate, and are written 
1man, 1mon, as r:pí ;steannr:a 1mon rt1aB, "three glens around 
the mountain," Book of Lismore, fo1. 207; 00 ponaò p1i)i:ech 
pó-móp 01;51 Imon r:lppai::', "a very large royal house was built 
by him around the well," Id., fo1. 209; r:ucrar: a táma a 
n-émþechr: 'mon ct01ch o'a r:((pram;s, "they brought their 
hands together about the stone, to draw it," Id., foI. 219, a. 
For the forms which these simple prepositions assume, when 
combined with the pronouns, see Chap. IY. Sect. 7. 


SECT. 2.-0fcompound, or Ùnproper Prepositions. 


These prepositions, like the English prepositional 
phrases, on account qf, in regard of, 'lcith respect to, 
are made up of the simple prepositions and nouns. 
Their Ineanings might, therefore, be considered as self- 
evident to one knowing the significations of the simple 
prepositions, and the nouns to which they are prefixed, 
which would render it unnecessary to give any list of 
them in this place. But it happens that some of the 
nouns used in forming theln have been long obsolete, 
and that the meaning affixed to the prepositional phrase 
is often such as could not he directly inferred frOln 
the separate meanings of each word; it is, therefore, 
thought necessary to give a list of them here, with their 
most usual meanings. 
a ö-rOlt, near, in the vicinity of. This is of frequent occurrence 
in the Irish Annals, but is now obsolete in the spoken language. 
a B-rappaò, together with,. in comparison mith : from a, in, and 
rappaò, company. 
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a B-rJaimalre, in tlte presence of: from a, in, and F1Oimmre, 
presence. 
a B-rocaJp, 'Jvith, logetlter mith, along mith: derived from a, in, 
and FocaJP, company, or presence, a substantive now obsolete. 
a ò-ceann, or a ò-clOnn, at the end of: from a, in, and ceann, 
a head c . It also means in the direction of, as po ë5aBrac pompa 
J ceann mmpr;me murnan, "they passed on towards Mairtine, 
in Munster," Book of Lismore, fo1. 176, a, a. 
a o-r;aoB, of, concerning; mith respect to; 'J1:itlt regard to : 
from a, in, and r;aoB, side, direction. 
a ò-comne, against: from a, in, and comne, meeting. 
a tái'aJp, in the presence of: from a, in, and lái'wp, spot, pre- 
sence. 
a teli', to tlle charge of: from a, in, and teJi', side, part. 
a mmUe, mitll, together mith: sometimes mmUe te. 
amearò, amongst: from a, in, and mearc, mix. 
a n-aimi>, against; in opposition to; in the face 0/: as aò cup 
a n-ai)mi> na rfpmne, opposing the truth. From a, in, and 
ai)mi>, face, or front. 
a n-oáJ t, in the meeting of; a ò-comi>áJ t, in the rencounter of: 
derived from a, in, and oál t, meeting. 
a n-mOli>, or a n-oeai>mi>, after: from a, in, and mai>, end, a 
substantive; now obsolete. 
ap ai>arò,forrvard: as r;á r é a ò out or ai)aJi>, he is progressing, 
or improving. From ap, on, and ai>aJi>, the face, or front. 
ap amur, towards: from ap, on, and amur, aim, approach, at- 
tack. 


C Stewart says that "there is 
in Gælic a noun 'cion,' or 'cionn,' 
signifying cause, which occurs in 
the expressions, 'a chionn gu,' 
because that, 'cion-futh,' a 1"eaSOn, 
or ground. But this word is 
entirely different ii'om 'ccann' 
[head], end, or top." - Gælic 
Gmmmar, 2nd edit. p. 133, n. q. 
But Stewart is decidedly wrong 
in supposing these to be two dif- 


ferent words, for the fact is, that 
ceann, a head, which is often 
written cmn, cmo, and ClOnn, in 
Irish, is often figuratively used 
to denote cause, account; and the 
Irish even, when speaking Eng- 
lish, in those districts where the 
Irish language is forgotten, use 
the phrase, "on the HEAD 0/ it," 
to signify on account of it, or hy 
cause or ,'eason of it. 
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Up béuLmB, before, in front ; in preference to.-See Ann. Four 

fast., A. D. 1019, 1583; öon
ap neeh OIa 1Ímlnt;lJ1 ap a bé- 
1mB, "let one of his people be wounded before his face," MS. 
Trin. ColI. Dubl. H. 3. 18. p.358. 
Up bun, onfoundation, establis/tcd: eUlp ré ap bun é, he esta- 
blished it. 
Up-eeann,for, in conjunction rvitll: ap a õ-ClOnn, meeting them. 
This is generally written rop omo in ancient manuscripts. 
Up eúLUlb, or ap ö-cúL, lJellind, back: CU1p ap ö-cú1, put back, 
abolish. From ap, on, and cuL, the back. 
ap rao, in lcngth,.. tltrougllOut.. entirely: from ap, on, and r áo , 
length. 
Gp reaö, througllOut: from ap, on, and reaö, space. 
CIp ruo, tllrougllOut: from ap, on, and r uo , now obsolete. 
Gp ròåi-, on pretence: from ap, on, and röåt, shadow. 
CIp ron,for the sake of, on account of: from ap, on, and ron, 
sake. 
Co nU1 ö e, or ÖO nUl ö e, until.. sofar. 
Chum, or 00 chum, to, unto,for the purpose of. Sometimes used 
for the simple preposition 00, to, after a verb of motion. 
D'elr, after: from oe and élr, now obsolete. 
D'lOnnrm
IÖ, t01
'ards: from 00, to, and 10nnral
IÖ, approach. 
Doëum, ton'ards: 1 n-oocum, Id.-Ann. Four IlJast., A. D. 1233. 
Do pélP, according to: from 00, to, by, and pélP, will, accord. 
po öOl
m, t01vards. 
50 nU1 ö e, until.. so far. 
50 o--d, or 7.)0 r01ëe, to, unto: as CUOlÖ r é ÖO o-t::í an ålt:: r 1n , 
he went to that place, for cualö ré öur an åll:' rln, or cum nu 
h-ålt::e fin. 

e h-a
alö,for tIle purpose of: from Le, with, and a
OIö, face. 
Or Clonn, overllead, over. 
Cap cean, besides; for the sake of. 
Cap élr, after.-See b'élr. 
LlmceaU, or a o-t::lmceaU, alJout. L7lmèeaU, which is a sub- 
stantive denoting circuit, am1it, is generally pronounced as if 
written 'C1mpIOU, or 'C
ompuU. 
2p 
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Several other compound prepositions, or rather 
phrase::;, are of a prepositional nature, but their Inean- 
iugs are generally Inauifest from the simple prepositions, 
and the nouns which enter into their composition. In 
parsing, each word should be construed according to its 
class; but the learner should note the prepositional 
sense of the whole phrase. 


SECTION 3.- Of the simple and idiomatic Meanings of the 
Prepositions. 


It seems desirable to give in this place examples of 
the idiomatic applications of the preposition"s: first, 
because these idiomatic meanings would become almost 
unintelligible, if the language ceased to be a spoken 
one; secondly, because the idiOlnatic meanings of the 
prepositions are not fully indicated in any Irish dictionary, 
and present almost insuperable difficulties to such as 
attempt to study the language. 
a, from. 


This preposition is not used in the modern spoken language, 
but it occurs in ancient manuscripts, and even in the works of 
Keating and other writers of the seventeenth century, in the same 
sense as 0, from, or ar, out of, as 00 OIbp1OÓ Capt:hach a Rai-am 
ÒO tlOf móp, "St. Carthach was banished from Rathain to Lis- 
more,'
eat. Hist., p.129; a ò-cup a reJtß a rean, "their having 
been driven from the inheritance of their ancestors," o"Daly Cair- 
breach, in Elegy on O'Donovan, ]660; an obmprJ 00 i'Oppan2) 
a [mom a n-oaeOi t2) o'eom O'CaUannam, "this work was trans- 
lated from Latin into Irish, by John O'Callannan," Old .JIedical 
MSS., finished A, D. 1414. 
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"'hen the following noun begins with a vowel, an h is prefixed 
to it, to prevent an hiatus, as a h-elplnn, " from Ireland," Keat. 
I-list.; a mac t>'lnt>arbai> a h-e'plnn C5an Foéalnt>, " her son was 
expelled from Ireland without reason," Book of Fermoy, fol. 89. 
Q, ann, annr, 1, 1r, in. 
This corresponds with the Latin in, and the Greek il
, È" and 
commonly marks the term of rest, or the state in which a thing is : 
a t>-t::li), in a house; ann C5aë án::, in every place; annr an m-bmte, 
in the town, or at home; I Fut>omam IFpmn, "in the depths of 
hell," Book of Lismore, fol. 47, b, b,o ar na t::oëmk te Fonrupa 
Ir In C5-ct01ë, "being cut in the stone with a chisel," Ann. Fom. 
.Vast., A. D. 1545. 
After a verb of motion it denotes into, as cumö re art::eaë Ir 
an t::1<S, he went into the house; Jap n-a róö I C5-ctoëmB, "after 
being converted into stones," Book of Lismore, fol. 17, b, b. 
Sometimes, though rarely, it means 'Upon, as a muUaë In 
ënmc, "on the top of the hill," Id., foI. 155; a muUaé an t::li)e, 
on the top of the house. But ap would express the relation more 
distinctly in these instances. 
For, or in recompense for, as caé rob I n-a éín, "the thief 
[is to be given up] for his crime," Cor. Gloss., voce moò elme. 
This meaning is still in common use, as t::aBarFmö re t>íot ann, 
he wiII give satisfaction for it, or he will suffer for it. 
'Vhen compounded with the possessive pronouns, and the per- 
sonal pronouns joined with the verb substantive cálm, blm, FUltlm, 
it denotes existence generally, or existence in a certain state, as 
ní pUit a teli'em ann, such does not exist; an B-pUit re ann? Is 
he there'? t::á re 'n a earboC5, he is a bishop, literally, he is in !tis 
bishop; t::ú Crlort::'n a 'Ohm aC5ur'n a öUlne, Christ God and 
man; t>o Bríi; 150 pmBe 'n a t::elne ar t>earC5-taraö t>o i;ráö 'Oé, 
" because she [81. Bridget] was a red-glowing fire from the love of 
God," Keat. Hist. Irel., in the reign of Oilioll Molt. 


a b , anciently ae, l.e, Ib' oee, Ob, at. 
It is cognate with the English at, and the Latin ad; it marks 
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the relation of contiguity, and is generally used with a verb of rest, 
as BI ré a;s an oopar, he was at the door; t::á ré a;s bun an ënU1c, 
it is at the foot of the hill; Icon t::emi>, "at the fire," Gor.-G-los., 
voce Opc. 
By reason of, as n. ëtU1mrn Focat Uatt:: a;s t:opann an eara, 
"I hear not a word from thee, for [i. e. on account of] the noise of 
the cataract." 
Of, having a gen. plural force, when compounded with the pro- 
nouns mn, 1B, 1ao, as ;saë aon a;sumn, each one of us; ;Saë oume 
aca, each man of them. It is cnrious that a;s never has this mean- 
ing in its simple state. 
Denoting relation of possession, like the dative case in Latin, 
when the verb sum is put for lwbeo, as t::a óp a;sam, I have gold; 
literally, gold is to, or wilh me, aurum est milti; ní FU1t a Flor 
at;se, he knows it not; literally, its knowledge is not with him; 
Flarpat<S1r an cléIpeac oíoB an maoi'ta 00 Bí aca, "the cleric 
asks of them whether it was cakes they had," Vito Goemgeni, MS. 
Trin. Coll. Dubl. H. 4. 4. 
'Yhen prefixed to a verbal noun, they form an expression equi- 
valent to the present, or active participle in other languages, as 
a;s buatai>, striking; literally, a' striking, or at striking. This 
idiom is exactly like the English, a going, a hunting; which was 
anciently on going, &c. 


all, anciently FOP, FO}'r, on, upon. 
It seems to be cognate with the English over, the Saxon Q/re, but 
always expresses the relation of contact and higher position, .like 
the English on, as ap muttaë an t::-rlé,Be, on the summit of the 
mountain; FOP t::eammp ocuT' mn;sna na caipaë, "on the wall 
and tower of the city," Siege of Troy, in Trin. ColI. Dubl. H.2. 
15. p. 131, line 5; ropr -m ctáp, "on the board," Tocll/marc 
Etaine; FOP a i>tú'n1B, " on his knees," Ann. Four Jlast., A. D. 
1602; ropr na t::lbpaomB, " on the wells," Cor. Gloss., voce ana; 
OltlLt Flannbec FOP mumam an mbUJi> I'm, "Oilill Flannbeg 
was king over Munster at that time," Ill., voce mot elm; ap Bpu 
NIt:ha, "on the bank of the [river] Nith," 1\1S. Trin. ColI. Dubl. 
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H. 3. 17. p. 1; For öru mapa n-1cht::, "on the brink of the Iccian 
sea," Cor. Gloss., voce mot) elme; 01' na máraé, on the morrow; 
ar a lálln étí," on his left hand," Krat. Hist., pp. 94, 115; 00 
h-OI leai> ap reo I 1 naOli>ean í, "she was fed on the flesh of infants," 
Id., Preface; t::aömr at)mi> orpa, face them. 
It is sometimes used instead of oar, to denote an oath, as ap 
mo lánn, by my hand; ar m' Focal, upon my \Verd.-See bal" 
It must sometimes be rendered in English by in, into, as ap 
neam, in heaven; ap mamm, in the morning; or oeopUli>eaéc, in 
exile; ar mo éumar, in my power; ar reytö, in the possession: 
b01 t::pa oypcne anTun FOP re,lö éarut:: 00 Ch01pPp' murc 1 
m-òpei'nu, "there was then a beautiful dog in the possession of a 
friend of Coirpri :Muse in Britain," Cor. Gloss., voce mot) elme; 
a pomn ar oó, u to divide it into two [parts]," MS. Trin. ColI. 
Dubl. H. 3. 17. p.653. 
It must be sometimes rendered in English by under and of, as 
ap roá-ë a öen
 'n-a F,hi>, " under the pretence of being a poet," 
Keat. Hist., p. 7; ap Foroai>, under shelter; Fmlm o i'lOc ar 
raot::r mö , "in laboribus patientissimi," Id., p. 14; an t::an ba 
coppaé í mp, " when she was pregnant of him," Id., ibid. 
'Vhen following the verb öelp'm, it denotes compulsion, cause, 
or inducement, as t::u o 011' mt)ean UI Rmt),ll1t) 00 lé'oean oour 
a mt)ean Fem 00 t::aömpt::, "he induced him to put away O'Reilly's 
daughter, and marry his own daughter," Ann. Four .J.1Jast., A. D. 
1365; t::u o Colam ar òhoOli'ín oeoé 00 t::aömpt:: FO -ëpl 00 Soónn- 
lán, " Columb caused Baithenus to give Sgannlan a drink thrice," 
l{'eat. Hist., p. 126. 
It denotes claim of debt, when joined with the verb substantive, 
as t::a CIlpoeao ooam mp, he owes me money; literally, money is 
to me on him; oan an òhopUTha o'aorao opra, "not to demand 
the Borumean tribute of them," ld., p. 115. 
'Vhen coming after verbs of asking, requesting, or beseeching, 
it is rendered by the English of, as oUli>lm ope, I beseech thee, 
or implore of thee; IOprmr molm o mai> redéra For Fmë5m, 
"Moling asks of Finghin a place for a church," ]rit. .;JIoling 
Luachra. 
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'Vhen coming after verbs of excelling, or conquering, it denotes 
over, above, as mi)lon átumn 00 ëm ap l-nnálB a COm01mrlpe a 
ö-cpui' aöur a röélm, "a beautiful damsel who excelled [ment 
over] all the women of her time in personal shape and beauty," 
Keat. Hist., p. 78, see '00; pU ö re bumö opm, he overcame me; 
Bumö re opc, he excelled, or exceeded thee. 
'Vhen set before a verbal or abstract noun, it has the same force 
as in, as applied in such English phrases as in motion, in action, 
as ap f1uBat, in motion, Keat. Hist., p. 79; ar rotuamam, a 
fluttering; ar Cpli', trembling; ar rnám, afloat; ar mapcU1öeaëc, 
a riding; ar eu too, in elopement; ap celi'eao, on flight; ap ai'moe, 
in use; ap oatt::aëar, in fosterage; rop merpao, a feeding on 
acorns, Cor. Gloss., voce moi> 61me; ap oeopU1oeaëc, in exile, 
ld., p. 73; ap mariam, alive, in existence, Id., p. 114; ap oeapö- 
tafaö, red-flmning. 
When coming after verbs of guarding, keeping, protecting, sav- 
ing, and others of a similar analogy, it denotes against, as in the 
following passage in the Hymn of St. Patrick in the Liber Hym- 
norum: fcmch bé oom O1cm, rochpmce bé oomm anuout ap 
mdeoU1b oemna, ap artmöchlb oumtchec, ap Ipnechc01b mcmo, 
ar cech noume mmur chrafcap oam, "may the shield of God 
protect me, may the host of God defend me against the snares of 
demons, against the temptations of vices, against the inclinations 
of the mind, against every man who meditates opposition to me ;" 
ap ieomannmB ceëa btlaona, " against the diseases of each year," 
Cor. Gloss., voce betb:ame; cOlmer; ap þuaëc, " a defence against 
the cold," Id., voce Cutpmc; oa ö-caomna ap O1tmn, "to protect 
them against the deluge," Keat. Hist., p. 28; ar é teli) ea r rump 
Cmchep orao, oÓIB ar ëeot na murouëann celp 00 teai>aö na 
ö-duarmB ÕO naë d01fofr ní öe, "the remedy which Caicher the 
Druid got for them against the music of the Syrens was to melt 
wax into their ears, so that they could not hear any of it," Id., 
p. 48; ap torcaö oaíi)l, C01pC reapna '00 ëoönam ocur a rueS 00 
rtuöaö, "against the heart-burn; to chew the bark of the alder, 
and to swallow its juice," Old iI/ed. J,/S. 1352; cU ö Cotam ClUe 
ra oeapa onn rm r;pí naOI ö-ceotám 00 Buam ap ChonaU, " then 
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Columbkille ordered that thrice nine small bells should be rung 
against Conall," Id., p. 124; bmoap raop ap an m-bar, "they 
were free from death," Gallaglter's Sermons. 
,\Yhen set before the patient it connects it with the noun denot- 
ing the passion, or object which causes the suffering, as l:a eaòLa 
opm, fear is upon me, i. e. I am afraid; l:(I ocpar opm, hunger is 
upon me, i. e. I am hungry; Bí nálpe QJP, shame was upon him, 
i. e. he was ashamed; l:a Fuacl: oppamn, cold is upon us, i. e. we 
are cold; CUip ré rotár op mo cpOlöe, he put joy on my heart; 
l:eOC 00 toreoö ålp, to burn a house on him, i. e. to burn a house, 
he being in it, Ann. Four Mast., passi'ln; l:Uòaö Lear-amm QJP, 
a nick-name was imposed upon it; an ceuo omm l:uòaö op elpann 
1mr na B-FíoöBaö, "the first name given [imposed] on Erin was 
Inis na lJhfiodltlJhadh (i. e. the island of the woods)," Keat. Hist., 
p. 21 ; cUJp an òLar ap an oopar, lock the door, literally put the 
lock on the door; noca paJBe ap ooman oume Fa Lu
o op tucc 
ai'a cliOi' 10na mac mupchoöo, "there was not in the world any 
one more hateful to the people of Dublin than Mac Murrough," 
Id., p. 126; ca Fuai' aòam OIp, I have hatred for it, i. e. I hate 
it; l:á òPáo oòam Opl:, I have love for thee; l:á mear móp aòam 
Opl:, I have a great regard for thee; ná bplr an baca rm opm, do 
not break that stick upon me, meaning, do not break that stick, I 
being the owner, and loser in case of its being broken. 
It sometimes denotes on, or at, when set before the name of a 
trade, art, craft, game, or musical instrument, as a ò Imlpc ap 
ëtálprl
, playing upon a harp; am maJi'-re em, ot eochaJò, FOP 
FIi'ëJU, "art thou good, said Eochaidh, at chess," Tocll'lnarc 
Etaine. 
It has also various other meanings, which cannot be easily re- 
duced to rules, as will appear from the following examples : 
Of, or concerning, as cuata mé cpácc OIp, I heard talk of 
him. 
To, or for, as an Fpeaòpa ceuona 00 Belplm ap òac rõét oá 
ò-CUIplOnn ríor ap an B-Fem, "the same reply I make to every 
story which he sets down concerning the Fenians," Keat. Hist., 
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p. I]. In this sentence we have an example of the two meanings 
of ap just mentioned, namely, to and concerning. 
Of, or among, as ;saBOIr Copmac u;s pOlnn na n-uBaU FOP 
[.1. omear;s] mOli;IB múman, "Cormac proceeds to divide the 
apples among the chiefs of Munster," Ileat. Hist., p. 143; 0 0 
pannai> an ëum olte oo'n þe01t ap an ;S-comi>ált, "that he used 
to distribute the rest of the flesh amonst the assembly," Id., p. 5; 
ba01 l:pa an Copmac 1'0 ap na plO
OIB ba h-ea;snUli>e oáp i;uB 
elpe plam, " this Cormac was amongst the wisest of the kings that 
governed Ireland," Id., p. 90. 
To, or meeting to; carai> opm 1ao, I met them; ropta rtua;s 
móp oppa, " they met a great host," i. e. 'l7Zultitudo magna occurrit 
illis. The prf'position 00 is often used in this sense, q. v. 
For tlte sake of: for the modern ap ron: or 
 po Futon;s móp 
mapl:pa ap bhlO, " it is she that suffered great martyrdom for the 
sake of God," Irish. Calendar; belp tal: me1p, op In dam oo'n 
ectOir ar bhlO, "bring me with thee, said the leper, to the church, 
for the sake of God," Vito lJIoling; po i;rél;s ceë oan ap i>lOoaël:, 
"he forsook every profession for piety," Amhra Clwlaim Cille; 
Jap o-l:pél;seai> a p1
e or ëte1pëeaël:, "having resigned his king- 
dom for the priesthood," Ann. Four .A.fast., A. D. 729. 
Opposition to, prevailing ove,., as ro ré a ö cup opm, he is 
opposing me, or it is afflicting me; cpeao t:"a Opl:, what ails thee; 
cpeao l:a Ulppe, what is to do with her? i. e. what is it that ails or 
afflicts her? o'ea;sla ;So paëao aca oppa, "lest they might prevail 
over them," Keat. Rist., p. 33; 00 n-oeaëai> a;sao up na CoUOIb, 
" if thou shouldst prevail over the Collas," Id., p. 100. 
For, or in respect of. It is very frequentJy used in this sense 
in the ancient and modern language, as will appear by the follow- 
ing examples: Ní FUlL a teli;ém beo ap olear, there is not such 
another for badness living; ar oe ao beapl:a ba
1 FPlr, .1. ap 
i>OI
e a ;SaBatrolr oÒur a támOli;, " he was called Dathi, from the 
expertness of his attack and shooting," Tribes and Customs 0/ tlte 
Hy-Fiacltrach, p. 20, and Keat. Hist., p. llO. The following 
verses, containing some emphatic examples of this meaning of ap : 
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ap <spáö, ar umnan, ar tuai, 
Na be'p,-bí aD ope,ieam neam-tuai,- 
opeai' nár éó,p, a bhonnéaö öun::, 
ar éomiwo ó'p ná apoun::. 
" For love, for fear, for hatred, 
Do not pass,-be not a hasty judge,- 
A sentence which would not be right, O'Donnchadh, for thee, 
For bribes of gold, or silver." 
-Ode to the Earl of Thomond, hy Teige .tlfac Dary. 


ap a <saOlr, ap a eapöna, 
ap a ieonur rp' olcul', 
ap a éloi', ap a èonntu, 
Cuai II' r;ompa ola r;oöae. 


" For his wisdom, for his intellcct
 
For his opposition to evil, 
For his renown, for his prudence, 
The laity and clergy are selecting him." 
-Ode to Brian na J.1I urtha O'Row'ke. 


ùéö móp pe a maOlöeam a o-rao 
Celrt:" mUicne m05a Nuaöao, 
a ö r;elrl: COIJ1bpeaé 00 éí an 1)eatt 
ann öuë apo-i'u01i' 0'1Oi' e'peann,- 
ap neapt::mOlpe, ap nór a m-bpeai', 
ap èpuar lám amearo muímneaè, 
ap èróöaél: a ö-ceápoOl'5 ötJaö 
a ö cornmn nlunlOn mOlcnluö ; 
ap memn t:op-i;tom, ap reapöaér;, 
ap tiOnmOlpe, ar peapam laél:. 


" Though great to be boasted of from time remote 
Is the character of the race of 
Jogh N uadhad, 
The character of the Carbrians has won the palm 
I n every district of the land of Erin,- 
}'or strength, for the manner of their judgments, 
2Q 
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For hardihood of hand among the Momonians, 
For bravery in feats of war 
In defence of Maicnia's Munster,- 
For purity of mind, for manliness, 
For populousness, for princely bounty." 
-Ode to O'Donovan, by}'luldowny O'11Iorrison, 1639. 
011' Fa oea
-a6Bor rl
 ;Sac aon oíOD ar 6eltB, or 6eunom, ar 
tní01il, a;sur ar t m I';sea6, "for each of them was a goodly mate- 
ries of a king for countenance, for make, for action, and for 
prowess," Keat. Hist., p. 72; Fuai' oee ar a ëaeme m Fer I'm, 
"that man was the likeness of a god for his beauty," Cor. Gloss., 
'Voce arl:; ar a oteur, "for its badness," Id., voce bro1eel:; 
ar a menel oeur ar a mét: 00 beari'a 00 na FomórlB, "from the 
frequency and the quantity in which it was paid to the Fomorians," 
Id., voce Clm ; or u eormmte Frl du l:1
e, "from its resemblance 
to the side [roof] of a house," Id., 'Voce Ctu. 
It is sometimes translated by, or at, as ar urur a mine or 
TÌ1001ie 00 meonman, &c., "it is easy to know by the imbecility 
of thy mind," &c., Keat. Hist., p. 143; T\I raeoi> ((nn or mo eom- 
OIrte, " he would not go there at my advice;" or Implòe, " at the 
request;" ur 01' 00 eUlpt 00 pon06, "it is by thy advice it was 
done," Cor. Gloss., voce Cu Ipt. 
Depending on, or trust in!) to; as TÌ101reooor or Beo;són bí6, 
U they subsisted on a little food." In this example it perfectly 
agrees with the idiom of the English. Cá r é or leii' túnn, "he is 
trusting to one hand." 
It is set before the noun of price, and is then translated for, as 
ereoo i-u;s l:Ú 011' ? what hast thou given for it? NI iuBarromn 
é or OIr;seoo ná ór, I would not give it for gold or silver. 
It is set before a noun denoting the measurE', bigness, or dimen- 
sion of any thing, and then it is translated in, as oele o-t:pol
ie 
or á'roe, ten feet in height. 
When set before a verbal noun, it often gives it the force of the 
participle of the present tense placed after a noun in Latin, as ar 
n-out, on going: o;sur ar n-oéonam n;ll1rra 60 00 eåro01i>,B 
eaoto 00 eUir ré omae or an l:eompuU 100, " and having made a 
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courge of small cords, he drove them all out of tbe temple," 
T olm, ii. 15. 
It also gives the verbal noun the force of the passive participle, 
IS ar n-a Buatai>, he being struck; literally, on lâs striking; ar 

á
aJt, found, i. e. inventus; te ra
Qlt, inveniendus.-See l:e. 


ar, literally out of; Lat. ex. 
This preposition has but one meaning, namely, out of, or from 
Jut of, as in the following examples: po ercomta a amlmm ar a 
:;urp, "his soul went forth from his body," Visio Adllmnani, in 

eahhar Breae; or m CarCalr, "out of the prison," Leabhar 
'la h- Uidllri; cåmlc rtua
 mór ar l)aé á1ro, "a great host 
:ame from every direction," Book of Fermo!!, fol. 52; 1'01' 
IInpOi In terr;art ocur acroéaJr 01'1' mo neni1, "calice inverso 
venenum e./fudit," Id., fol. 14, a, a; or caé auroam ma rOlte, 
"from one porticus to another ;,t or na (')QlrB-ttéIBcIB, "out 
of the rugged mountains," &ok of Fenaglt, fol. 47, h, a. ar ab::, 
out of joint; ar 1Onao, out of place, or dislocated. bam ar, cas- 
trate, emasculate; bell' arr, escape, flef:; cá ré a(') out ar (')0 mór, 
he is declining, or reducing much. Cá n-ar é, or cao or DO? 
where is he from? ca n-ar cancaBaJr a o(')a? "whence have ye 
come, 0 youths?" Book of Lismo're, p. 199, h; co ná r;erna oer- 
clbat arr, "so that not one escaped," Cor. Gloss., voce COIre 
bpecám. 


Oap, by. 
This is frequently used in old manuscripts for the modern car, 
over, beyond, as 1'0 
abrac oar rrui'mp na bómnJ, " they passed 
over the stream of the Boyne," Book of Leinster, fo1.105. But 
it is now always used for swearing, oar (')0 oeninn, " by the truth," 
Lueerna Fidelium, p. 291 ,-a use to which it is also frequently 
applied in old writings, as oar mo beBroi', "Iwc est, per Deum 
meumjudicem sivejudieii," Trias Thaum., p.4; oar tál1n m'achar, 
"by the hand of my father," Leahhar Breac, fol. 107, a, a, and 
Vito ..t1J oling. In the spoken language they use it in such expres- 
sions as the following: oar mo BrJai'ar, by my word; oar brl
 
na n-oÚt, by the virtue of the elements; oar ClOrån, by St. Kieran j 
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oap tánn f...aëdn, by the hand of S1. Lachtin. 'Oap bappe, "by 
St. Barry," Leabhar Breae, fol. 107; oap 1mbt1Uch n-HJwp, "by 
Emly," Id., ibid,. oap mo oeBpo
h, 01 Ca
ha1, m bár peml pJam 
m Ir merru, "by my Good Judge, said Cathal, I never was \\orse 
before," Id., fol. 108. 


Oe, bl, off, from. 
This preposition, as already observed, has long been confounded 
with 00, but it would add much to the perspicuity of the language, 
if they were kept separate. The following examples of oe, of, off, 
as a different preposition from 00, which is almost unknown, ex- 
cept in the diocese of Ossory, and East Munster, are added from 
ancient manuscripts, and from the living language, as spoken in 
East Munster: po rl
ep q1a Fino an rcét, ocur ba oo
narrach 
oe'n mnm, "Finn then knew the story, and he was disgusted with 
r of] the woman," Cor. Gloss., voce Ope; po tl1 amm óe, "the 
name clung unto it," Id., 'Voce mo
 etme; po i'me a1aran m 
eoch, " Alasan fell from his horse," Vito 
}Ioling. 
It is sometimes rendered into English by to, as tean oe, stick to 
it, or persevere in it. And sometimes off, as bplr òéaò oe ëpann, 
break a branch off a tree j bam oe é, take it from him; 1él ò lm 
oíom òan teamnam oppa m ar Fome, "I leave off treating of 
them any longer," Keat. Hist., p. 12; té1òlr an P'ò he oe, "he 
resigns the kingdom," Id., p. 108; Fep-bot ò 01 Flò l póno cpeou- 
mae, " a chess man-bag of brass wire," Toclwlarc Etaine. 
It is sometimes set before the substantive of which any thing is 
made or filled, and then it is properly translated by the English of, 
as oéanro oe óp, made of gold; Honea oe mpò eao , filled with 
[of] silver. 
It must sometimes be Englished for, as Imb1p, 01 mlmp, ní 
1mmép aëe m ò1UU 01 eochmö, "play, said Midir, I will not but 
for a wager, said Eochaidh," Toehmarc Etaine. 
00, to. 
This preposition literally denotes to, and is used, like the dative 
case in Latin, after all verbs put acquisitively, as W ò a r1úte 00 
öaUmB, a lúi- 00 öacaëOlB, a o-eeanõia 00 i;oomB, a z;-cluaru 
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00 BoórmB, "he gave their sight to the blind, their agility to the 
lame, their speech to the dumb, their hearing to the deaf," Book 
of Fermoy, fol. 41; Ir oebenn oun mom, a maeLbp1 ò oe, ctur e - 
nmr Ir m barooen pia Felt pe
aJr, "happy for us [i. e. happy 
are we] this day, O'Maelbrigde, Recluse! on the Thursday before 
the festival of Peter," Jlarianus Scot us, 1072 ; tél ò 00, let him be, 
let him alone. 
It were well if the form 00 had been always used in this dative 
or acquisitive sense j but, unfortunately, it is very generally put for 
oe, of, off,fl'om, or by, even in the best manuscripts, which tends 
to much obscurity, as will appear from the following examples: 
Of, or from, as 00 pa
 molalfl pmuö a ömpi'm(Se oo'n épunn 
00, "Moling gave him the roofing of his oratory of the tree [the 
Eo Rossa]," Vito .AIolin!!; ap Ir 00 cpOlcmb en rlno ocur 1toa- 
i'ué 00 
m
hep In cUlòen F,teö, "for it is qfthe skins of white 
and particoloured birds that the poet's toga is made," Cor. Gloss., 

oce 'CUlòen ; Fapcha celnClöe 00 mm J10r mapB [an plõ Lu(Smö] 
Jap n-Olutcaö In 'CaltòlnO, "a flash oflightning from heaven killed 
him [king Lughaidh] after having protested against the Tailginn" 
eSt. Patrick]; oo'n caoo i'lOp oo'n ròeltò a n õteann oa Loch, 
"at the west side of the Skellig [rock] at G lendalough," Vita 
Coemgeni; tán an ompi'lò1 00 (Srán recalL, "the full of the ora- 
tory of rye grain," Vito jjloling; tUOIi'lcer relò 00 aJ H, "more 
swift than the hawk from the cliff," Cor. Gloss., voce Pru Lt. 
For, or as, for map: baol oUlne naomi'a 00 Bpái'Olp aõ 
ÕUalpe, "Guaire had for [or as] a kinsman a holy man," Keat. 
Hist., p. 119; beupam no h-Ó'ò blOr ap t)0 élOnn b'armUio pua- 
nUl(S o'mi'lr orc, "the youths who shall meet thee shall call thee 
Diarmuid Ruanaigh for [as] an insult," I d., p. 130; oá rtaBraò 
öé ö JapnUl(Se 00 éUlBrlOé OIr, "he had twelve chains of iron upon 
him as fetters," Id., p. 125; rut caJmò 00 [.1.oe] tén éuòom 
e1rr1on o'lappUlö ò1aU orm, "before it occurred as a misfortune 
to me that he should demand hostages of me," Id., p. 157. 
By a place, as cáncaoar rompa 00 LUlmneaé, ocur no 
ChuaJLte ChepOln a n-echcòe, ocur 00 Loé no bo ölppe, plr 0 
n-ubapiap Loé õpé1ne, "they came on by Limerick, by Cuaille 
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Chepain in Echtge, and by Loch na bo girre, which is called Loch 
Greine," Book of Lismore, fo!' 199. In this sentence the 00 
would be made oe at present throughout the diocese of Ossory. 
It is set after a verb of motion to a place for the modern ò O , or 
cum, as l.mo ComòoU óenochmr 00 Ch1ö achap Cotmmn l>mb- 
cUJtmo, " S1. Comgall of Bennchor went to the house of the father 
of Colm
n of Dul>hcuilinn," Feilire Aenguis, 24th Nov.; 0 toc 
00 toc, "a loco ad locum," Cor. Gloss., voce amror; rechcur 
tUIO 00 i1ö ar01te éC1r, "one time that he went to the house of 
another poet," Id., voce l.eieë; rut tmBeópam or iplOU N1Ull. 
ó'n SCli,a oo'n e'ò1pc, "before we shall treat of Niul's departure 
from Scythia to Egypt," It
eat. Hist., p. 44. 
BU, denoting the instrument, means, &c., as 101' n-a ò-cup 00 
Ûhpém i;puaö-j'otmr a paëomB bpoc, "after their having been 
transformed into the shapes of badgers by Grian of the bright cheek," 
)IS. Trin. ColI. Dub!. H. 3. 18. p. 42; Jap n-a i;um 0' Flanmb m1C 
Con, " after having been mortally wounded by the soldiers of Mac 
Con," Cor. Gloss., 'Voce m05 elme ; o'éc 00 Bíoö ö 1 n-a 1mömö, 
" he died of a sudden in his bed," Ann. Four Prlast., A. D. 1400 ; 
00 marBaö 0'earöOJ1, "was killed by.; fall," Id., A. D. 1360; 
nlurBur Seaan mac machi;anma UI ChoncoBmr o'á táUTI buöém, 
"he slays John, son of Mahon O'Conor, with his own hand," Id., 
A. D. 1391. 
In, on, at, as 00 Ló aöur o'oíöëe, by day and night; tá 
o'ú raBar-ra, on a day as I was; ta é'ö m o'úr' é'p 1 ö O'l>onna- 
Bám ruar, "a certain day on which O'Donovan rose up," Poem 
'repeated bef01'e tlie Duke of Ormond, in 1648; oo'n rooB e1te, on 
the other side. 
Ton'ards, at, when set after a verb of motion, as tarooam 
ooUec1 O1a repmb rlOëJUI oo'n cechc01pe, "with that he flings 
one of his chessmen at the messenger," Tain bo Guailgne. 
Oeer, above: Cai 10nap br1)'1oö 00 l>homnaU 00 öeoprõ n01 5 
a n-emeaë, a n-oé1pc, aöur a n-oaonnaëc 0 'raapOlB Elp1Onn, " a 
battle in which Domhnall was defeated, who in hospitality, charity, 
and humanity, excelled [all] the men of Ireland," Keat. Hist., 
p.118. 
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BU, in the sense of the ablative absolute in Latin: as map rm 
tlÓJB Öo mamm, thus they fared till morning, i. e. thus by them 
[the time was spent] till morning; Jar n-out OÓIB, after their hav- 
ing gone, i. e. after going by them; or m-beJi' öam, I being, i. e. 
on being by me; cao ar 00, where is he from? 
Of, or concerning: aö ro In ceoi'pamaö cOlbmt\, oéc noé 
laBrur oo'n 1eJðlUf cnaír:eaé, "this is the fourteenth chapter, 
which speaks of corrosive medicine," Old 1Jled. JUS. 141.1. 


Oct. 


bá is sometimes a union of oe or 00 with the possessive pro- 
noun a, his, her's, or their's; or with the relative a, who, which. 
In either case it has been already eXplained; but it is sometimes 
not so compounded, as in the following examples, where it seems to 
be used as a simple word, signifying tlwugll: Ní FUlt reoo oá 
áJtne, there is not a jewel, t!tough fine; ní FUJ t rmóBrear oá ri1élO, 
there is no wealth, though great. Stewart, in his Gælic Grammar, 
2nd edit. p. 138, writes it d'a in this sense, by which he gives us to 
understand that he regarded it as compounded of the preposition de, 
or do, and the possessive pronoun a; but this is not sdf-evident. 
The phrases, oá állne,oá mém, in such sentences as above ad- 
duced, unquestionably mean, "be it ever so fine," "be it ever so 
great." But it has not been yet clearly shewn what part of speech 
oá is; áltne and mélO are undoubtedly abstract nouns, denoting 
fineness, greatness; and therefore, if the 0 in oa be, as Stewart 
assumes, an abbreviation of oe, of, then the literal meaning of 
the phrases would be, "of its fineness," "of its greatness;" but 
tl1Ïs would not express the intended idea by any stretch oflan- 
guage. It may, therefore, be conjectured that 00 is a conjunction 
equivalent to, and cognate with, the English though, as in the 
phrase" tlwugll great." But an abstract noun following oá in 
Irish presents an objection to this supposition, which could not be 
removed by any arguments derived from the strict principles of 
grammar. \Ve must, therefore, conclude that such phrases as 
oá mélO, oá áltne, oá tíonmOJpeaëc, and such like, are solecisms, 
which cannot be accounted for on the strict principles of grammar, 
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but must be classed with such phrases as "methinks," "me- 
thought," &c., in English. It might be resolved into correct 
grammatical language by substituting the conjunction ö
ö, or ö éö , 
although, for oá, and changing the abstract noun into the adjec- 
tive from which it is formed, as ö
ö móp, öíö átumn, öíö Líonmap. 
But still this latter mode of expression, though more grammatical, 
would not be deemed so forcible or elegant as the former, which is 
thus used by Keating: ölbé n
 a oeupaö a n-uoél:opán,oá ÖOI- 
épell:l:e é, Öo meoralO a Ben
' 'no Flpmne, "that whatever their 
superior should say, be it ever so incredible, they believe to be 
true," I-list. Iret., p. 14; öan compa ö émFlp oá ipe're 00 ömt- 
l:OÖ, "not to refuse the single combat of any man, be he ever so 
puissant," Id., p. 78. 
In Irish, as in most languages, several expressions scarcely war- 
rantable in strict grammar, become part and parcel of the language, 
and it would be rash in any grammarian to condemn and attempt 
to reject such expressions, because there may be some grammatical 
reason existing for them, although this may not be easily explained. 


pit, Fó, or FaOl, under. 


This preposition expresses the relation of inferior position, and 
is the opposite of ór, or ap, as rá'n m-bópo, under the table; po 
oönOlCrlOO beo ro iatmam é, "they buried him alive under the 
earth," T1'ibes and Customs of Ily-J?iachmch, p. 310; rá Bpón, 
under sorrow; rá ölái, under blossom, i. e. bearing blossom; 
ní FUlL cmeaö ro'n nòpém te n-ab annra ceopl: IOnám elplOnnOll), 
" there is not a people under the sun that love justice more than 
the Irish," Keat. Hist., p. 17-1 ; aöur rór oUam Ir öaé l:plOéolO 
éeo a n-elpmn raOI na h-ópo-oUarimOlB re, "and there was 
moreover an ollamlt [chief poet] in every cantred in Ireland, under 
these arch ollamhs," Ill., p. 125; OIcmeöa opam aöur ríona roOi 
a B-rUlL ÖO rípmneoch corp aöur FUlt op o-CIl)eapna, "the acci- 
dents of bread and wine, under which are truly the body and blood 
of our Lord," Lucerna J?idelium, p. 249. 
It is also translated upon, about, or a[ollg, when coming after 
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verbs of motion, as t:lomam na ba amac ra'n m-bóiar, drive the 
cows out upon the road; t:ell ö ro'n t:ahnmn laO, cast them upon 
the earth. òhuml a ceann ra carpa1l) dOlce, "she struck her 
head against a rock," Keat. I-Iist., p. 74; lml)lr rém al)ur a i
lua;5 
r o ëlomn lllfnJoc, "he himself and his host rush upon the sons 
of Uisnioch," Id., ibid.; 00 cumó tapum Cuanna ro'n l)-COIU, 
"Cuanna afterwards went to the nood," Battle of ltIaglt Ratlt, 
p. 276; cmplr fcén ra BumB LaJ
en, "he put affright upon the 
cows of Leinster," MS. Trin. ColI. Dub1. H. 2. 18. fo1. 216, b,o 
r a típ uame amall)mó, "along the green Tirawley," Giolla Iosa 
JIm' &'JIac Firbis,o ro'n máJl) mOlll, " along the sluggish Maigue," 
O'Heerin,. ra'n am rom, " at that time," Keat. Hist., pp. 45, 92, 
106; oaome rlala ríp-elnJ;5 ra Blaó laO, "they are a generous, 
truly hospitable people under (of) food," Id., p. 5; ra, or Bá cor- 
mmlmf, "in tbe likeness of," Cor. Gloss., 'Coce COIre òrecam. 
It is also often translated for, at, or on account of, as an oara 
h-áóBar róp' commóraó mópóáll broma Ceat:, "the second 
reason for which the meeting of Druim Ceat was convened," I
eat. 
Hist., p. 122; ar ri1éo na t:puaJ5e 00 ;5aB mé ro'n eUl)cólp fol- 
IUfa1;5 00 nJi10p oppa, "in consequence of the great pity I took 
for the obvious injustice which is done to them," Id., p. 16; ;sur 
lfonmaJre elre ra naommB 10ná ém-críoc If In E:opmp, " that 
Ireland was more prolific in saints than any other country in Eu- 
rope," Id. ibid.; elrl)1O bároa an Bmle ro na h,él;5mIB, "the 
warders of the town rose up at the shouts," Ann. Four }'Iast., 
A. D. 1583; ro mcurnret: opon;s 00 Chenel ConmU 0' lla 'NeIll 
an CaLBac 00 Ben
 ro'n 10nnUr rm, "some of the Cinel Conaill 
informed O'Neill that Calbhach was in that condition," Id., A. D. 
1559. 
'Vhen placed before a numeral adjective, it forms an adverb, 
as rá óó, or ro óí, twice; ra irí, twice. 
It sometimes denotes intention, or purpose, &c., as If olc an 
ruaoar a t:á Fúia, they have an evil inclination, or intention; 
literally, an evil inclination is under them; t:a fé a;s cur r úm , 
he is inciting me; literally, he is putting under me; r:á fé al) 
mal)aó rúm, he is mocking me. 
2R 
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Tl
roughout: as O'ÓpOU1
lOÒ peaëe aòur cíor pháopUl;S FO 
6lJllnn, "the law and tribute of St. Patrick were established 
throughout Ireland," Keat. Hist., p. 135; bOI cpa In cero roae 
UI t>utrame a bpáehmp oca h-lappmö ro 6lrmo, "her brother 
Mac Vi Dulsaine, the artifex, was in search of her throughout 
Ireland," Cor. Gloss., voce PpuU; po teai'nm
 m r cét r m r ó 
6lrmn, " that news was spread throughout Ireland," Book of Fel.- 
moy, fo!' 52; ap n-oot oom tuaparòBált-p FO lort;ar oomom, 
"my celebrity having spread throughout the west of the world," 
Toruidheacht Gl.uaidhe Gl.ian-slwluis. 
Of, or in: as l-íon1Ì1mpe na h-mnre r mear, r á taëc, r á 
mr;s, rá lot a;Sur ra arBap, a;sur mearapòaët; a h- meOi r ap 
iear a;sur þuaët;, "the fertility of the island in honey and in 
fruit, in milk, in fish, in grain and corn, and the temperature of 
its air in cold and heat," Keat. Hist., p. 51; baear ro'n cumaëw 
r m co clan lap dòeët; 00 pháepmc, "they were in that power 
long after the arrival of S1. Patrick." 


Fla, F10b, before. 
This preposition is unknown in the modern language; but it is 
of frequent occurrence in ancient writings in the sense of before, 
coram, apud, or ante, as in the following examples: at; bépfO 
anoro ria cáë na h-utcu 00 pon01r rrlm, "I will now tell before 
all the evils which thou hast done to me," Battle of .Jfagh Ratll, 
p. 32; rlaò rl;su ocur t;uat;ha, "before kings and the people," 
Cor. Gloss., voce Cana; at; bept; In t;-écer rlaò mécf1ne, " the 
poet said before the student," Id., voce l-ei:eë; Ir umrte a h-mplt- 
leò ria bla otoat; oaím, "for her reward is nobler before God 
than men," Leabhar Breac, fo!' 32, a, b; ocur cm mór a anólp 
co lelcc ria oOlmo, bm mou a anOlp I n-omt bpái:a, "for though 
great is his honour before men, his honour shall be greater at the 
meeting of [the day of] judgment," Id., fo!' 15, a, b. 'Ve also 
meet such expressions as ria bla, before God; rlaO n-bUitemom 
ocur barTH, "before God and St. Barry," Id., fo!' 107, b, a. In 
the modern language the compound prepositional phrase, a B-r laò - 
nOIre, is used in place of this simple :preposition.-See also ór. 
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can, without. 
This is the same as the Latin sine, and the :French sans, with 
which it is probably cognate. Example'-b an blaö ban oeoë, 
without food, without drink; ;san óp, ban mp;seao, without gold, 
without silver; apomacha 00 torcaö ;sur an pált
. ulte, ;san 
ear- 
apccmn aOln 
1
e mn
e cenmota an 
each rcpeap
pa náma, 
ct Armagh was burned, with the whole Rath, without the saving of 
any house within it (the rath), except the library alone," Ann. 
Four ..J/ast., A. D. 1020. This preposition has often the force of 
a simple negative adverb, as ní h-10n;snaö ;san r10r an nelte r1 00 
5eli- a;S S
amhuprc, "it is no wonder tbat Stanihurst should not 
know this fact," Keat. Hist., p. 7; o'óroul
 ré ÖÓIÖ ;san an obmp 
rm 00 öéanam, he ordered them not to do that work; 00 5áoOJ' 
tuë
 na SCl
ta ;san cumaë
 c01;scpioch 00 Buam pm, the people 
of Scythia were without the power of foreign countries toucbing 
[annoying] them. 


Co, bur, without. 
This is obviously cognate with the Latin cum, and means 'lvith, 
as reap ;So ;s-cp01öe n;slom, a man with a pure heart; t:'J101
 ;So 
len:', a foot and a half; literally, a foot with a half. Co n-onó1p 
a;sur co n-mpmm1n, U with honour and veneration," .Ann. Four 
Mast., A. D. 1004, et passim; )"C1an ampa ta C01ppp1 murc co 
n-1moénum ap;Sa1c ocur ÓlP 1 n-a h-e1m," Coirpri Muse had a 
splendid knife, with an ornament of silver and of gold on its haft," 
Oor. Gloss, 'Doce mo
 e1me; t:'J11cha ua1t:hne rutam;s rai, cu 
rame ;sacha ;spéara roppo, "thirty supporting pillars under it, 
with varieties of ornamental work upon them," Book of Lismore, 
fol. 107; oa f'10;S 
mrneri1aë co n-eqJoë
a ;spéme, co rOJUre 
pU1i-nli), co m-bmoe ce01t, " two beautiful bosts with the bright- 
ness of the sun, with dazzling lustre, with the sweetness of music," 
Leabhar Breac, fol. 126, a, b. 
But it most generally signifies to, usque ad, in the modern lan- 
guage, and is generally 8et after verbs of motion to a place, in 
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which sense it is the opposite of ó, fro'lIl, as ó ålt; CSO h-ålt:-, from 
place to place; 0 1Í1Uttach Clålpl co õeapna Cpl capbao, "from 
the summit of Clairi to Bearna tri carbad," Book of Lecan, fo!' 
204. It is also used to mark the relation of time, as ó am ;So h-am, 
from time to time; cso oelpeaö an oomam, to the end of the 
world; ;sur an mmrlp \Jo, " to that time," Keat. Hist., p. 110. 
This preposition was anciently written co, eu, cur. 


lap, after. 


After: lap n-OItmTl, after the deluge; lap n-out, after going. 
This preposition is chiefly used, in connexion with verbal nouns, 
to form expressions equivalent to the ablative absolute in Latin, 
as lap n-ap;sum ropaOlre an eom, "after the plundering of the 
fastness of the bird," O'Daly Cairbreach. But it is sometimes 
used in the sense of according to, "tt.Ttt., as Jap 5-ríop, in truth; 
Jap m-bunaouf, " as to their origin," 001'. Gloss., voce ë5 mten cs ; 
lOp n-epnmtlö écramta, "after various kinds," Leabhar Breac, 
fol. 127, b, a; 101' n-a mJaGamtaët:', "according to their dignity," 
MS. Trin. CoIl. Dub!. H. 3.18. p. 358. 


1D1]1, eabap, between. 


Between, among: an póraö 00 mieal' 101' m-bmroeaö 1011' 
FlOP a;sur rima01, " the marriage which is made after baptism be- 
tween man and woman," Lucerna Fidelium, p. 242; Imp rotur 
acsur oopëaoar, between light and darkness; 100p aep a;sur Ulrc e , 
between sky and water; It:' mera 1t:'lp otcmö, " they are the worst 
among evils," Teagusc Riogh; Cpeao o'elpl;S eat:'oppa, what 
arose between them? 
Both: 101p otc a'r mmi, both evil and good; 1011' þeapmll 
acsuT' rimålö, both men and women. (50 po mlUeaö tall' CS aë 
conmp t:'pér a O-t:'UÖOO1Ö et:'lp CIU al)ur t:'umr, "so that he spoiled 
every place through which he passed, both ecclesiastical and lay," 
.lInn. Fou'l' 

fast., A. D. 1219. 
This preposition was anciently It:'lp, and et'lp. 
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1m, Ulm, urn, about. 
About, around: CUip 
'Fattam;s lOmac, put thy cloak about 
thee; repeno ÓIP 1m cholrr pl
, "a golden chain around the leg 
of a king," Cor. Gloss., voce Fepeno; rcabat Ólp-èJúmraè Ulm a 
mUlnéL, "a gold-bordered scapular about his deck," Toruidheeltt 
Saidhbhe; ní öelploö mopann mac maOIn bpeai- èoíöèe l)an an 
16 mopalnn urn a bpa
mo, "Morann Mac Main never passed a 
sentence without having the Idh Morainn [a collar] about his 
neck," Keat. Hist., p. 114; 
ucra
 a tóma 'mon ct01è, "they 
brought their hands around the stone," Book of Ballymote, fo!' 
219, a; po elpll) reö ria umamn co nóp télp rm, "a mist rose 
about us, so that we were not visible," Book of Lismore, fo!' 246, 
b; Imma copcra
ap móp, "around which many were slain," 
Book of Leinster, p.25, b. 
Concerning: co rUl
IUrl
 oUarima õpen
'erima epeno Imma 
comaL
porn ocur 1rna n-01LfI, "so that the chief Brehons of ire- 
land decided respecting their fosterage and legitimacy," MS. Trin. 
ColI. Dubl. H. 3. 17. p. 849; baol Im}\1oran ea
oppa urn pío
aè
 
elplonn, "there was a contention between them concerning the 
sovereignty of Ireland," Keat. Hist., p. 72; báoap a n-Irnpearam 
pe p01te urn reuomö a rean, "they were in contention with each 
other about the jewels of their ancestors," Id., p.51. 
For: naèap el
l
 neè urn ní, "who never refused one for 
aught," Erard oIUac Coisi; ;Sup i;aB mi-peaèar é urn an nl)níom 
00 J1ol
ne, "so that it repented him of the deed which he had 
done," Keat. Hist., p. 120; óp ;Sé co Báoap aööaL-èúlf1 ell IC 
Con;saL 'man cornep;S1 rln, "for although Congal had other great 
causes for that rebellion," Battle 0/ Magh Rath, p. 110. 
In, at, about: urn Shamam, at Allhallowtide; map naè Lél;S- 
i-ep neè urn neom, "where no person is admitted in the evening," 
Erard ..Vae Ooisi; 'man am fin, "at that time," Duald ..t.Iac 
Firbis, Tribes, 
e., of Hy-Fiaehrach, p. 29B. 
Along 'It'ilh: 
éum;s t:'olpöealBach ann 1m 1ao<:015 no mlõe, 
Co Turlough came thithel' with the heroes of Meath," Ann. Four 
lJIast. 
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Le, te1r, pe, p1r, with. 
IFitlt, among, in, denoting the relation of concomitancy, as 
cumö ré te borimaU ;So Copcm
, he went with Daniel to Cork; 
n'JmiI(5eaoap te n-a céJte, they went off together; ta bpeina, 
" with the Britons," Cor. Gloss., voce ÕpOCÓ1C; ta mumam, in 
1Iunster; ta Lmc5mö, with the Lagenians, or in Leinster, 1a míöe, 
inMeath,.I.lnn.Four.Jlast.,passim; (5aö ré téli'e, he took with her; 
map a n;saöi'a01 pm, "where they were received," Keat. Hist., p. 54. 
IfTith, denoting the secondary cause, or means, as mapl> ré 
bomnau le ctOlöeam, he slew Daniel with a sword; map uma 
o'å rcrlOr te r;sín, like brass in being rubbed with a knife. 
Irith, denoting the primary agent, or sole cause, as 00 map- 
l>aò "OomnaU te brian, Daniel was slain by Brian; belrilop 
uai'a an corp 1é rpui' na õómne, "the body was carried away 
from them by the stream of the Boyne," Keat. Hist., p. 98; 
mmöm pia n-Ucmre, mac buntam;s te rJ<5 tm
en, FOP SIq1JUC, 
rnac Qrntmm, "a victory was gained by Ugaire, son of Dunlang, 
king of Leinster, over Sitric, son of Amlaff," Ann. Tigher., A. D. 
1021. 
For the purpose of: as pe cornam cór a , a;sur pe cor;s eu;s- 
cópa, U for defending justice and checking injustice," Keat. Hist., 
p. 94; an c-rteaè5 no 5f a;s an l.ú
 ;s-ceuona te h-a<5mö comtomn, 
"the spear which the same Lugh had for battle," Id., p. 38; pe 
cornam a;sur pe caomna na cpíce, for defending and for protect- 
ing the country," Id., p. 94 ; pe paö olFFpmn a;sur pe ;SU1öe bé, 
"for saying mass and imploring God," Id., p. 113 ; FPl Foi;talrnm 
n-eaöpa, " for the purpose of learning Hebrew," Cor. Gloss., voce 
õpaicael; FPl FOJp;seaU Ffpmne, "for passing a sentence of 
truth," Id., voce Sfn. 
AJ;ter, as in such phrases as "longing after:" cá rÚJt a;sarn 
te1r, I have an e
pectation of it; acá a rúlL telr anOJr, "they ex- 
pect it now," Duald Mac FirMs, Tribes, 9"c. of Hy-Fiachrach, 
p.320. 
At, on: as bla tlm F'pl FaIJ1, bJa tlm FlU rmp, " God be with 
me at sun-set, God be with me at sun-rise," Cor. Gloss., voce Fair; 
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te rålnne an tae, at the break of day; te h-elpte cspéme, at the 
rising of the sun; bár rpl h-aöap
, "death on the bed," Libe'l" 
Hymnorum, fol. 11, a; te n-a i'aoB, at his side; te n-a ëOlr, at 
his foot, i. e. following alongside him; ran tlOm, wait for me ; po 
i;páml
 cp{öe 
hQ1öò rp1U, the heart of Teige loathed at [tlle Sig/lt 
of] them. 
To: as bmöeaëur te bla, thanks be to God; abmp rplr, 
" say to him," Cor. Gloss., voce Gei:eë; repaö rál t
e rrlr, "he 
was bade welcome," Id., ibid.; cpeao rá n-abapi:ar õpll:anma 
re õpea
am, " why is Britain called Britannia," Keat. Hist., p. 9; 

ámlc co Cnoc na eupaö rr1r a rQ1
ep Cnoe <Sréme, "he carne 
to Cnoc na curadh, which is called Cnoc Greine," MS. Trin. ColI. 
Dubl., H. 3. 18. p. 42; ouBmp
 ré horn, he said to me. 
Before, or opposite: p l r an nòpém, "before the sun," Kcat. 
Hist., p. 150; a ncs.nú'fI rpl táp, "their countenances prostrate 
to the earth," p. 125; po rmöl
 a toncspop
 emeaë a n-lonëa.D 
rp1U, "he pitched his camp face to face opposite them," Ann. Fow' 
Mast., A. D. 1601. 
For, or of: Ir 
ura Ir clOnn
aë telr, thou art in fault for it ; 
rá clOnn
aë pe n-a cs-cpuJnmotaö, "who was guilty of collecting 
them together," Keat. Hist., p. 144. 
Belonging to: tlOm-ra an teaBap, the book is mine; te òaê 
bOln a bomín acsur te csoë teaBap a teoBpán, " its calf belongs to 
every cow, and the copy to every original book," Vit. Columbæ, 
apud Colgan, and Keat. Hist., p. 124; po po tea
 oeur pe
 fit 
rtm-é1ur 
pe Bn
1U, "thou and thy seed shall possess the sove- 
reignty for ever," Vito lJ-Ioling; a 
a, ot eoeh01ö, mo r1;san mo 
coduo; 1r té In 
eeh a
á In rli:ëeU, "the queen, said Eochaidh, 
is asleep, and the house in which the chess board is, is her's," 
Tochmarc Etaine; po
 bIG 11m-ra, "I shall have," Id.; reIGn 
amra ta COIpppl murc, "Coirpri Musc had a splendid knife," 
Cor. Gloss., voce mo
 elme; eei:pe pl
na lmr, "he has four 
queens," Book of Lismore, fol. 113; r a te1r ;san ëíor ro'n málò 
mOlU, "he possessed without tribute [the country] along the 
sluggish Maigue," O'Heerin; f:á mpcseao aòam lOë
 ní tlOm rém é, 
I have money, but it is not my own. 
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Witl
, denoting affection of the mind, as 1r raoa born an tá, 
I deem the day long, literally, long is the day wit/
 me; 1r ote 
tlOm 00 cop, I deem thy state evil, i. e. I am sorry for thy state; 
1r OÓJ(
 te1r, he thinks, or supposes; ba rual;h ta eác a ;saöá,t I 
n-a lún-n, "it was hateful to everyone to take it in his hand," COl'. 
Gloss., 'Voce Fe; ní ba eam teó a eeo}'C, no a téeo teó, "they 
liked not his countenance, nor to let him [go] with them," Id., voce 
ppuU. The meaning of te, when thus applied, will appear more 
distinctly by substituting 00 for it, as 1r ole oam 00 ëop, i. e. thy 
case or state is evil to me. The difference is that te expresses affec- 
tion of the mind, or opinion, while 00 simply denotes the datÙ'e 
relation, exactly like the English to. This difference between te 
and 00, though rather difficult to a learner, is at once recognized 
by the native speakers of Irish, be they ever so illiterate; 1r ote 
oam 00 cop, means, thy state is really e\"il to me; but Ir ole tlOm 
00 ëop, means, I pity thy case; 1r euma tmm, I do not care. This 
common expression is thus eXplained in Cormac"s Glossa?"Y, in 
voce CUma; 1r euma hum, .1. 1r eOlmoerr tmm cíbé oíö, it is 
equal to me which of them. 
It is often set before names of trades, arts, and professions, 
thus: 1n oponl) 00 öíoö te l)OIöneaCl:, te eeapoaël:, le ra01preaël:, 
no te n-a ramOlt 0I1e 00 öaolpëeapoOlö, "such as were at smith- 
work, brass-work, or carpentry, or such other ignoble trades," 
Keat. Hist., p. 116; öáoop ro'n am rom beal) nac l:pmn ö-reap 
n-61p10nn pe r1hölOcl:, "at that time nearly the one-third part of 
the men of Ireland were at the poetical profession," Id., p. 122; 
oot pa r1tmeël: oeur a le;seno 00 aebOlt, "to follow the poetical 
profession, and give up his teaching," Leabhar Breac, fol. 107. 
If/ith, along with: té'l) ré an c1áp te1r an rImi', he let the 
board [float] along the stream; té'l) ré an c1e1l:e le1r an nòl1oJ'ë, 
he let the feather with the wind; le ránaò, down the steep; OUÖOlpl: 
rí;so n-001pl:rIOÖ oaöaë teOl-nnaël:a le1r an rpui', "she said that 
she would spill a tub of new milk 'ìVitli, the stream," Keat. IIisl., 
p.79; plr an OIU," down the cliff," Id., ibid. 
To, with: òan pún 00 lé';sean te a nmuOl, " not to communi- 
cate a secret to his wife," Keat. Hist., p. 96; ní léli5FIÒ mé le1r é, 
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I will not let it go with him (i. e. unpunished); nú bac 1elr, do not 
mind [hinder] him; na bac leo, do not mind them; réaë lelr é, 
try ]1Ím with [at] it; ní FUI t reaJ,<:nn 1e'r, there is no standing 
with him, i. e. there is no enduring him; brUH> llom, approach 
me, or come close to me. These phrases could with difficulty be 
understood, if the Irish once became a dead language; and there- 
fore all these phrases ought to be fully eXplained in a dictionary, 
hefOl.e the language is forgotten. 
Against, in the sense of leaning against, as a 6rUlm r e cari'a 
clolëe, "his backing against a pillar stone." 
'Vhen placed before a progressive active noun, it gives it the 
force of the latter supine in Latin, or of the gerundive, as IOnòan- 

aë \e rá6, miraúile dictu,. á1umn 1e réaëam, pulcher visu,. 

á: ré te rá(5a1 1 ró r, it remain s to be foun d yet; n í FUI 1 ré te 
rá
all, non est illvclliendus.-See ar rai>á,t. oe6 mór pe a 
ma0l6eam a D-rCtb, 
elr
 mOlcne mho
a Nuaöab, " though great 
to be boasted of from time remote is the character of the race of 
Mogh Nuadhad," .JIuldorvny O'.l/orrison, 1639; 
Ú mórán le 
ceaë
 rór, much is to come yet; 
á ré te béanam rór, it remains 
to be done yet; an mmr1p a 
á te 
eaë
, the time that is to come, 
i. e. futurity. 
'Vhen placed after adjectives, it expresses comparison of equa- 
lity, and is translated as. Example,-ëom mll1r 1e mil, as sweet 
as honey; literally, equally sweet 'ìvith honey; cO\-n buB rrl h-éc 
a 6peë, "black as death his countenance," Cur. Gloss., voce PpuU; 
;sop 
mrea1Baö bOIB bea1D bu6 com 
lan rI)
 an n(l)pém, a;Sur 
bu6 bmne loná ;saë ceol ba ò-cualabar, "there appeared to them 
a figure as bright as [lit. equally bright 'ìvithJ the sun, and whose 
voice was sweeter than any music they had ever heard," Keat. 
Hist., p. 117. 
Near to, by, when subjoined to lálm, the oblique form oflálil, 
a hand, as lánn, 1e h-oDUlnn, near a river. But its meaning is 
very much modified, according to the noun before which it is 
placed, as will appear from the following examples: pem air, by 
my side; i)aDUr rem mr, "I have taken upon me," Keat. Hist., 
p. I; Cnoc na rlòrOlbl pm an-bear," Cnoc na righraidi to the 
>11< 2 s 
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south of them," Book of Lismore, fol. 70, h; rpl mmp al\alp, 
"on the east side of the sea," Cor. Gloss., 'Voce nlo
 e1me; la 

am nlQJ;S1, "by the side of the [river] Maigue," Book qf" Lecan, 
fol. 204. 
During: pe Lmn Fheap m-boL;s, "during the time of the 
}'irbolgs," Keat. I-list., p. 21 ; pe n-a öeo, "during his life," Id., 
p. 117; pe pé cmn, for a long time; pe Lmn 00 rao
alt, during 
the term of thy life; Le ruoa, for a long time; La LOH1;sear muc 
nllLea6, "at the time of tbe expulsion of the sons of Milesius," 
Cor. Gloss., voce bpatëae1; La bparu6 rúLa, "in the twinkling of 
an eye," J7isio ./1damnani. 
Addition to, joining with: as CU1p leo, add to them, or assist 
them. 
Opposition to: as rp1 r16nem po repa6 
per, "with the lofty 
wood it (the wind) wages war," Rumann's Poem on th-e lrind, 
Bodl. Lih. Laud. 610, fot 10, a, a; ;san cup pe a ëLomn, "not 
to oppose his race," Hugh O'Donnell; II' ní i'lCra6 Conò aL Cain, 
rpml-r a ap oeap;s-óp an oomam, " and the fair Congal would not 
come against me for the world's red gold," Battle of .flagh Rat/i, 
p. 14; na h-uLcu 00 ponmr rplm, "the evils thou hast done 
against me," ld., p. 32; m conrLlch
 po Lara
 na é5en
e ano rr l 
PÚ
pOlc, "the contest which the Gentiles had there with Patrick," 
MS. Trin. ColI. Dubl. H. 3. 18. p. 358. 
Prom: as ròapaoar Le n-a ëé1le, they parted 'n'ith each 
other; ròapU1r anam plr ro ëeoó'p, "his soul departed from him 
at once;' I
eat. Hist., p. 145; píotaë
 elr10nn 00 ròCtpi'am p1U, 
"the sovereignty of Ireland was separated from them," I d., p. 100; 
oeltm
a6 m paeoa rpm a pOlLe, "to separate one thing from 
another," Cor. Gloss., 'Voce belLmta6. It has this meaning only 
when coming after yerbs of parting or separating, in which it per- 
fectly agrees with the English preposition n:itlt, when placed aftclo 
the verb to part. 
Stewart, in his Gælic Cl o amnlal", 2nd edit., p. 111, says that 
rl', ris, signifies ea1JOsed, Ilmor, or mauiJèst. nut though lelr, plr, 
and flur, arc used in Irish in this sense, they must be regarded 
as adjectives, hecause the) nenr vary with the gender or number 
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of the noun. Thus, in lé1 ò i-eap an ÚIP i-Ipm lelr (Gen. i. 9), 
if Le1r were a compound of the preposition le, with, and the 
pronoun ré, or rí, it would be written lé 1 ò i'eap an (up i-Ipm 
lé, or lélre. Neither does the word vary as an adjective, for it 
is never found, except in connexion with the verb substantive, or 
some such, and more to qualify the verb than the substantive, as 
eá (; loéa na cpá1cSe le1r, the stones of the strand are exposed; eá 
00 ép01ceann le1r, thy skin is exposed. This preposition was 
anciently written La, lelr, and rp1, rp 1 r, pia, plar, pa, as will be 
seen in several of the foregoing examples. It is written rplr in the 
Leah/wT Breac. 


map, as. 


As, like to: map 
pém an e-rampanJ, like the summer sun; 
map péale mamne, like the morning star; a tupòa map éUJOlt, 
a l;ltafae map rámr:-a'i;, a 1Spu map mtach bolo, a tJpú'i;e map 
cUJppe, "his shin 'Jl,'as like a distaff, his thigh like the handle of 
an axe, his belly like a sack, his neck like that of a crane," Cor. 
Gloss., voce ppuU. 
As, for: epeeö ban ncri-mp nelme 'n-a m-bpacOIi; map 
rumi'loneor, " the tribe of Dan had a serpent in their banner for a 
badge," Feat. Hist., p. 131; map i;eara, "as an incantation," 
Id., p. 117; cUQlUe cUJUmn 'na lálm map rleai;, a holly staff 
in his hand for a spear. 


0, from. 


From, as Ir í cplch h-Ua FnJoemee ó (,uaéCIlp bpUin co bpu
 
pl(Í), ocur ó bhpui; p'i; co bUCIlr, "the country of Hy-Fidhgeinte 
extends from Luachair Bruin to Bruree, and from Bruree to Buais," 
MS. Trin. ColI. DubI. H. 3. 17. p. 378; Ó ále 00 h-Ú1C, from place 
to place; ó éém mÚlp, from a remote period. 
B!I, denoting the instrument, as lorcuò nlUlcSe bile co na 
h-epoamwtJ ó cSemntJ, " the burning of Magh Bile, with its erdams, 
by the Pagans,'. Citron. Scot., A. D. 825; If eu po ciimOlceò ó 
1uoar, ocur po céraò ó 1uoaíÉ)ltJ, ocur po h-aònmceò, ocuf po 
elrl
 Ó rimpöwtJ, "thou art he who wert betrayed by Judas, and 
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crucified by the Jews, and buried, and didst rise from the dead," 
Book of F"'ermoy, fol. 58; po cmceò ó na FmUJI5 I'm, "this was 
responded to by the Falvys," Book of Lismore, fo!' 178, b; teli;- 
ercap o'n tlai) é, "he is cured by the physician," Old 1Jfed. 11188. 
passim; rOlUre cumarcoa ó óopëaëc ocur Ó rOJUr1, "light 
composed of light and darkness," Cor. Gloss., 'Coce 'Oeoot. 
Of, the same as the Latin de, as reap ó Chopcm<s, a manfrom 
(i. e. of) Cork; ceo t na ô-cupaò ó Chuan bop, "tbe music of 
tbe heroes of Cuan-Dor [Glandore ]," 0' Daly Cairbreaclt. 
Since, seeing tlzat, as ó'r ríop I'm, since that is true; 0 po 
FlOlp O'NeIll nla
nur 00 out h-I o-t:;,p eocchmn romr I n-a 
rpl'éml) rop Fmn, "when O'Neill learned that Manus had gone 
into Tyrone, he returned back across the [river] Finn," Ann. Pour 
Mast., A. D. 1522. But in this situation it should be considered 
rather as an adverb than a preposition. 
Denoting "n'ant, mitlt a desire of obtaining, as IrlOmOa nío 
acá ualm, many a thing I want; cpeao cá uai'a? what do they 
want? cá atpl)eao uai'a, they want money. 
In, by, denoting the cause: 11' batc ó ëtáp, II' coet ó ëtelche, 
" it is strong in boards, and it is slender in its wattles," Cor. Gloss., 
voce Cb. 


Or, uar, over. 
Over: as ór eannmtJ a n-apm, " over the points of their wea- 
pons," Battle of 
'IIagll, Ra.qh, p. 198; buo P15 uar 00 tJpåli'Plb 
iú, "thou shalt be a king over thy brothers," Keat, Hist., p. 113; 
aro-earbol) alro nlacha ar ppíomþmo ór earpol)mtJ elplOnn 
Ulte, "the Archbishop of Armagh is Primate over the bishops of 
Ireland," Id., p. 167; lm unr teëc, "a stone over the monument," 
MS. Trin. CoIl. Dub!. H. 2. 18. fo!' 25; uar õómo, "over the 
[river] Boyne," Ann. Ult. A. D. 534; an tJpeo uar cUmo 1 cPlbr, 
1 n-elrmo bJC betJmr, "the fire over the wave in effulgence, in 
Beg-Erin he (Bishop Ivor) died," Feilire .Ilenguis, 23rd April. 
The compound preposition or Clonn, i. e. ovcl'-head, is now 
gelleré\Ily used for the simple ór, or uar. 
Re, lHf.-See le, lClr. 
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Ré, pIa; J1ér, Jllar, before. 
Before: as pé n-Ollmn, "before the deluge," Keat. Hist., 
p. 28; pér an OIbplU
aò, " before the operation," Battle of j-[agl1, 
Ratll, p. 94; pm eai' nlUltl Rai', "before the Battle of Magh 
Hath," Id., p. 110; raOlhm o'á pélp rm naë pUll aët: pmnrõét 
rllJòlOét:a Ir m rt:mp 00 mrnélòp10Ò FlOnnt:mn 00 1Íwpi-am pé 
n-mlmn aõur 'na mmi), " I think, therefore. that there is nothing 
but a poetical fiction in the history which would narrate that Fin- 
tan lived before the deluge and after it," Keat. Hist., p. 28. 
Of: as ðm uanTImoë pér an P'
' " I am fearful of the king," 
Id., p. 26; po i)atJ eaõla móp h-é plOr na pí
UltJ, "great fear of 
the kings seized him." rite Jloling. 


. 


ROlm, he fore. 
Before: ponTI pé, before the time, before hand; coman ponTI 
lÚ, a short time before day; buml ponlOt:, go forward; at:á rá,lt:e 
pommb, "ye are welcome," Keat. Hist., p. 100; páI1t:íi)'r pOlme, 
" he bids him welcome," Id., p. 113; õaömr eaõla ITIÓp an pi 
pOlme, "the king was seized with great fear before [i. e. of] him," 
Id., p.124. 
Signifying resolution: 00 ëUlp ré ponTIe, he resolved; lite- 
rally, he put before him; an t:an ëUlpearpOlme Õo h-umllriuanaë, 
"when he ambitiously resolves," Id., p. 75. 
Preference: ponTI õué Ulle níò, before every thing. 


Seaë, by, besides. 
This preposItion was anciently reé, reoé, rarely reét:mp, and 
seems cognate with the Latin secus; that it has nearly the same 
signification will appear from the following examples: 
By, or past: t:ámle Conòal reaé an ÓmmlO, " Congal passed 
by the idiot," Battle of J.1Iagh Rath, p. 284; oUt:paeup co náb 
reoeham no i'elrreò, " would that it would not pass by me," o/JJac 
Conglinn's Dream; pen
T'o reeh pmo r1ébe RIpe, "they passed 
by the headland of the Riphean mountain, I, Buok of Ballymote, 
fol. 11, b, b; luu; apOllt 'Opaí reeh an eclatr, "a certain Druid 
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passed by the church," Book of Lis//lore, fo1. 5, b,. 00 ëumö 
paq1U1c reë m mte e
arnml;e, " Patrick went past all the snares," 
Leablwr Breae, fol. 14, a, a,. co n-oeëaö caè ae 015 rech 
armte, "so that each of them might pass by each other, Cor. 
Gloss., 'Voce Róc. 
In comparison with: Ir mór an rlOtar reë an opeOltín, the 
eagle is great in comparison with the wren. The Irish peasantry 
generally translate reë in this sense by the English towards, as "the 
eagle is great towards [i. e. in comparison with] the wren;" reaè 
nwcm5 NeIU, "beyond the sons of Niall," Battle 0/ lIIagh Rath, 
p.312. 
Besides: as a oelp hect:oJ1 boeemr õur ab ó Õha01ölOt élõm 
olle t:anõaoap pme oaolölt no h-QtLan reaë an né5a01{Hot ó 
o-cánõaoar melc mlteaö, " Hector Boetius states that it is from 
some other Gael, besides the Gael from whom sprung the sons of 
Milesius, that the Gaels of Scotland are descended," Keat. Hist., 
p.52. 
Out, beyond: rechemp cai-nlp Immach, outside the city.- 
Lea!Jhar Breae, fo1. 107. 
Cap, bap, over. 
Over, across: as 00 télm ré carr an a5amn, he leaped across 
the river; õa5mö motmõ reme oapr an aeh anono, "St. l\1oling 
advances over across the ford," 1\1S. Trin. CoIl. Dub!. H. 2. 18. 
fo1. 216, b: of ëpolrr t:ap a ri1UUach, " two crosses over his head," 
Cor. Gloss., voce PruU; po rlQèe lap fin oap Fíö Cuanach h-I 
mal
 nlm
nJ
e, co rámlc oap RI
e po i'UalÖ," he came after- 
wards across Fidh Cuanach into the plain of Magh Maighnighe, 
and northwards across the [river] Righe," Vito lrlolin.fJ,o õa5rac 
oap rrui'mr na bÓ1nn1lmmm õ bpeoõ, "they proceeded across the 
river of Boyne into Magh Breagh," Book of Leinster, fo1. 105, a, b; 
car ronnml;lb ríi'ápoa m 5mb amach, "over the lofty enclosures 
of the town," Book of Lismore, foI. 239; r o clamen mo ua
; a 
c-rtea
 Dla i'ao1J, a ëtomenl Do'n cae5 n-mte, a tuamam eUlplr, 
" tbe grave was dug; his lance was placed on one side, his sword 
on the other, and his shield over across him," MS. Trin. Coll. 
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DubI. H. 3. 18. p.46 ; capta rpui' oÎ-móp oó'ö forr In conmp, 
ocur op01chec 00 mapmmp cmp1r, "they met a great stream on 
the way, with a bridge of marble across it," Book {if Lisltlore, 
fo1. 107; a cup rútae cap a rp\'i'
nam, "keeping an eye over his 
diligence," COl'. Gloss., voce C:ei'eé; an bheaUmme ëUUlò i'apc, 
" the May last past." 
Beyond: as ëumò ré cap m'eotur, it went beyond my know- 
ledge; cap öaë nfò, beyond every thing; cap mo ö:iëJoU-ra, 
"beyond my endeavour," Keat. Hist., p. 19. 


t:' ré, through. 
Anciently cPJa, Cpl. 
Tltrough: as cpé n-a ëpolòe, through his heart; 00 tJép-ra In 
ö m rea cpic ëpaiòI, "I will run this spear through thy heart," 
Vito l1Ioling; tercap }jir oc Oúll UlrCI, ocur a éOlr cpé n-a 
meòón, "a vessel which is for distributing water, with a handle 
through its middle;' Cor. Gloss., roce er cano . 
TIt ro uglz, denoting the means, or cause: ar cpé arne, ocur 
upnm;si'e 00 raepaò bl1nlet Fålò, "it is through fasting and 
prayer Daniel the prophet was redeemed," Book of Fermoy, fol. 
125; áp m Splpac Naem po latJparcmp, ocur 00 mpceaëam 
CJl1a ö mu na Fep flpeon, "for it was the Holy Ghost that spoke 
and predicted through the mouths of righteous men," MS. Trin. 
ColI. Dubl. I-I. 3. 18. p. 358; po l)obracc oun lòcnn h-i Cpl Imap- 
cpmò Fuaëro, ocur cpe méo ITI c-rneoécal, ocur cper m Imeaöta 
00 ëUaJò 1mp1, "pangs then seized her t!trough the intensity of 
the cold, and the quantity of the snow, and tlzrouglt the terror 
which carne over her," Fit. 
lfoling; CJa Fir noë cpeom-r a 
acå pn, "who knows but it is through me this is," Ill.; cpé 
opaOlDeuëc, tltrough, or by magic; cpé ian;snuëc, "by trea- 
chery," Ann. Four l11ast., A. D. 1257, et passim. 
Oil: as c,-.é ieme, on fire; cpé taroò, on flame; Nepo 00 ëUlp 
cpé Luraò ruar an Rónn, ,. Nero who set Home in a conflagra- 
tion," Keating, in Poem, beginning" FálD bpéal)cë an rao
ol r o ." 


Um.-Scc 1m. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


OF CONJUNCTIONS. 


. 


SECTION l.-Ofthe simple Conjunctions. 
THE simple conjunctions are remarkably few; but 
there are several conjunctional phrases, which help to 
make up the deficiency. The following is a list of the 
simple conjunctions, with their ancient and modern 
forms. 


aè'C, but, except. 
This is often corrupted to aé, in common conversation.-See 
the Syutax. 


al)ur, and, as. 
This is generally written acur, or oeur, in old manuscripts, 
and sometimes reeo is found as a form of it, as 1 1)-paònwre rer 
n-epeno reeo macu reeo In;Çena, "in the presence of the men of 
Ireland both sons and daughters," Book of Ballyrnote, fo!' 188; 
plrU, maeu, mná reeo mi;ena, "men, youths, women, and daugh- 
ters," Battle of J.,Iagh Ratlt, p. 24. aòur is often contracted to 
11", a'r, and sometimes 'r, when preceding a word beginning with a 
vowel, as 'r II' pfop a n-OeJplm, "and what I say is true." 'Vhen it 
follows eom, as, or equally, it must be translated into English by 
as; eom oearrònol;Si"e a(Sur fin, " so remarkable as that," Keat. 
Iilst., p. 39. The Latin ac, or atque, which is clearly cognate 
with the Irish aeur, is sometimes used in this sense, as "Scythæ 
aurum et argentum perinde aspernantur ac reliqui mortales appe- 
tunt," Justin; ":Simul ac se ipse cornmovit, atque ad se revo- 
cavit," Cicero; "Simul atque hostis superatus esset," Id. 
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an, whether. 
This, which is cognate with the Latin an, and by some regarded 
as an adverb, is often written In, and even Int>, in ancient manu- 
scripts. 
Ci6, although, even. 
This is more frequently written ò fò . Both forms are used in 
the spoken dialect of the south of Ireland, but generally pro- 
nounced, and often written, cé and l)é, forms which are found in 
the works of the best Irish scholars, as in the Genealogies. of the 
Hy-Fiachrach, by Duald Mac Firbis: òé po rIOÒa1;Ç, "although 
he appeased him," p. 140. The particle CIÓ is often found in an- 
cient manuscripts in the sense of even, as ump po r1C1p In COimmu 
ceë nf pecmmc a terr uaò CIÒ plarlU némm a e
pi;aJpe, "for 
the Lord knows every thing \\e require from him, even before we 
implore him," Leabhar Breac, fol. 121, b. 


Com, as. 
Synonymous with the Latin tam. This is often written as if it 
formed a part of the adjective to which it is prefixed, as ëommóp 
le rt1atJ, as large as a mountain. It is sometimes responded to by 
ol)ur, and then it should be kept separate from the adjective, and 
regarded as a conjunction, or an adverb. See example under aòur. 


Dá, if. 
This is generally written t)Ja in old manuscripts. It is nearly 
synonymous with má; but there is this difference, that ná is always 
used in connexion with the conditional mood, and má with the 
indicative, as ná ò-cellrlnn, if I would, or should conceal; rná 
ëellJrn, if I conceal. 


Fór, moreover. 
This is sometimes an adverb, and signifies yet. It is often 
written tJeor in old manuscripts, and even by Duald :Mac Firbis 
in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
(5i6, though, although.-See Cí6. 
2T 
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CO, that. 
Synonymous with the Latin ut, utinam. 'Yhen before a verb 
in the simple past tense (not consuetudinal past), it becomes òUP, 
or òOp, which is a union of the simple Òo and po, sign of the past 
tense. In ancient manuscripts it is written co, and before the past 
tense of verbs cop, cup, òUP, òupá. 'Vhen coming before the 
assertive verb Ir, ab, it amalgamates with the verb, and they 
become copub, cupob, òupab, even in the present tense.-See the 
Syntax. 


loná, than. 
This is often written má in old manuscripts, but is generally 
pronounced ná in the spoken language. In ancient and some modern 
writings, when it precedes ré, he, and lan, they, they amalgamate and 
become múr, mám, i. e. titan he, tItan tllCY, as in the following ex- 
amples :-noéa 
ámlc rop r:ahnam rin po b'repp bLar na bPIi), nap 
teo, már, "there came not upon earth wine of better flavour or strength, 
they thought, than it." Oighidh Mui'rchertaigh JJIoir :DJic Erca. 
These amalgamations are also used by Keating and the Four Masters, 
as ni pwtJe 'n-a éom-wmrlp reap boi)a no tJreápp 10nár, "there 
was not in his time a better bowman tItan he," Kcat. Hist., p. 117 ; 
DeaptJpái'wp nob ólòe IOnár rém, "a brother younger than him- 
self," fd., ibid.; ni FUlL cmeaö ro'n nòpeém te n-ab annra ceapr: 
lonám elpJOnnmi), "there is not a people under the sun who love 
justice more than the Irish," Keat. Hist., p. 174; òUP ob r:eo é 
múlO na bLara elte, "that it is hotter than the other tastes," Old 
}'led. Sl
I. 1414.-See also Annals of the Four lJ-Iasters, at the 
year 1540. 
It should be also noted, that oLnar, OtDQt:, is very frequently 
used for IOná, in ancient writings, as Ir wpei)öa m r:-o ò como 
oaòpur c oLnar m rean co n-mtJeU a pUlrC, "for the youth with 
his bright eye is more splendid than the old man with his dim 
eye," Cor. Gloss., voce olurr; ap po ba O1Le LOIr clann Neaé- 
cam oLoat: clann NeIU, "for the sons of Nechtan were dearer to 
him than the children of Niall," Ann. Four .AIast., A. D. 1460. 
In a copy of Cormac's Glossary, 1\18. Trin. ColI. Dubl. H.2. 
] 6. 'l-'Oce aöapr:, it is translated by the Latin quam. 
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m á, if. 
'Yhen coming before the affirmative verb II', they amalgamate, 
and become már, now generally printed má'r; but written már a 
in very ancient and correct manuscripts, as in the Leabhar Breac, 
fo1. 127, b, a: mára epöáll;a lman na pochrmce, " if the amount 
of reward be certain;" mára commrt1 telb, "if it seem advisable 
to you," MS. Trin. Call. Dub1. H. 3. 18. p. 358. 
'Vhen coming before ålt tear;, pleasing to tltee, it often com- 
bines with them, and they are written maöm1'C, as maö01tr; a 
òepbaö, " if thou wish to prove it." Old .flIed. lrIS. 


map, as. 
This is sometimes a preposition, and sometimes a conjunction 
or adverb. It is pronounced mup in Meath, and parts of Ulster, 
and so written by O'
Iolloy and others. In ancient manuscripts, 
peb is often used in its place; and this word is still preserved in 
the spoken language in the south of Ireland, but pronounced r éö . 


m una, unless. 
This is often written mme and manl in old manuscripts, and 
when preceding the assertive verb II', ba, they combine mmab, 
mmLcro, manbcro, i. e. nisi esset, as nJ nfp no rechr; mmab maJ'ë, 
"law is not right, unless it be good," Cor. Gl08s., voce ono. 


Ná, nor. 
This is now used in the same sense as the English nor, and the 
Latin nec; but in old writings it is often put for the modern naë, 
not, which not, as co ná r:erna nerclLat arr, "so that not one 
escaped," Cor. Gloss., voce COIpe õpecám ; larr In ní na f1t ate 
ann, ocur ná romnr:er, "because it contains no joint, and is not 
divided," Id., voce beach. Naë is often used in old writings, 
and even by the }'our Masters, for the modern n6, nor, nee, as 
co ná baOl aon maH1lrClr 0 aramn na naom co mmp n-lochc 
l)an bplreaö, l)an bu an-péabaö, aër; maö beaccán nama I n-er mn 
ná r;ucrar; OOIH OIa n-ulö nåë OIa n-mpe, " so that there was not 
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any monastery from Aran of the Saints to the Iccian sea without 
being broken and pulled down, excepting a few in Ireland only, of 
which the English took no heed or notice," Ann. Four .Mast., 
A. D. 1537. 


Ni, not. 
This is used in the south and west of Ireland for the simple 
negative not, non; but seldom, if ever, in Ulster, ëa being sub- 
stituted for it throughout that province, except in the south-west of 
Donegal, where they use ni. There are no words in the modern 
Irish corresponding with the English yes or no; but in the an- 
cient language, nar;hó is used without a verb, in giving a negative 
answer, as nachó, a nlhaetpuam, "No, 0 MaeIruain," MS. Trin. 
CoIl. Dubl. H. 2. 18. foJ. 205, b. 
Nó, Of. 
This is the simple disjunctive conjunction, corresponding with 
the English or, and the Latin vel, or aut. 


N oca, not. 
This, though found in manuscripts of no great åntiquity, is now 
obsolete in the south and west of Ireland; but it is supposed that 
the ëa of the Ultonian and the Erse dialects, is an abbreviation of it. 


0, seeing that, since. 
o is frequently a preposition; but when placed before a verb, 
it must be regarded as an adverb or a conjunction, for it then 
means since, or because. 


OlP, because. 
This is often written áp, óp, and UQJP, in old manuscripts, as 
ápp nlr; FlU r1nn Fém ap n-érr;eeh-c, "for we ourselves are not 
worthy of being heard," Leabltar Breac, foJ. 121 ; up If ceno 
cono FIt FOP In eámce, " for the cynic has the head of a dog," Cor. 
Gloss., voce Camce ; op 1f feo FIt 1ffln fOlreet oò-OItòuo caë 
'-lite, "for the Gospel has full forgiveness for every evil," MS. 
Trin. CoIl. Dub!. H. 3. 18. p. 358, and H. 3. 17. p. 5. 
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The word ná,<s, now obsolete, is often found for 011', in old 
manuscripts, and even in the Annals of the Four Masters. 


Sul, before. 


This is written plafm and péfm in old manuscripts. It may 
be regarded as an adverb or a conjunction.-See Prefixes of Verbs, 
pp. 157, 158. O'Molloy writes it f01t, and Donlevy fU1l, through- 
out their catechisms; and it is also written fU1t in a l\IS. in the 
possession of the Author, transcribed in "LIster, in 1679 ; but no 
ancient authority for these forms has been found. 


SECTION 2.- Of compound Conjunctions, or conjunctional 
Phrases. 


These are In reality made up of different parts of 
speech; but, as many of them express ideas which in 
the classical, and son1e of the modern, languages, are 
expressed by simple conjunctions, it will be useful for 
the learner to have a list of the 1110st usual of theln. 


acr; mái>, except only; ar;á m ceana, but however; acr; ceana, 
however. 
acr; náma, except only. 
acú'f, because. Now obsolete. 
alpe fm, therefore: 1f a1pe fin, ideo.-Cor. Glos8., 'Doce Õp l <SI1:. 
ap an ai>Bup fm, therefore; literally, for that cause, or reason. 
ap cop òo, so that, in order that. 
ap nal<S, because. 
ap fon òo, because that. 
ap a fon fm, notwithstanding.-Lucerna Fidelium. Preface. 
ap eaòat òo, lest that. 
bíoi>, although; literally, esto, let it be, i. e. granting. 
Ceana, however: acr; aen m cenm, "but one thing, however," 
.
Iac COll!llinn's Dream, in Leabhar Breac, fol. 108. 
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ClblonnUr, howbeit, albeit, Tribes, 
c., of Hy-Fiacltraclt, p.320. 
Now obsolete. 
Conn), so that.-See Fo 5íi'. 
Chum òO, in order to, to the end that. 
t>áta, with respect to: oátá rtumeS na h-ell)lpr;e, "with respect 
to the forces of Egypt," Keat. Hist., p.46. 
t>o 5pleS, because. 
Fo 51i', because: conti> é a a1ntm Ó rm IUe ar;h m-õeannchmp, 
.1. FO Eli' na m-beann po taerar; na cupmi> 015 ann, "so that 
its name from that forward is Ath Beanchair [i. e. the ford of 
the crests], because of the hens [crests] which the heroes cast 
into it," Book of Lecan, fol. 182, a, a. 
l)1i> òO, although that. 
l)íi> cpa aér, howbeit, albeit, however. 
l)en ò O , òlOn òO, or cen co, although that. 
l)en ò O , ò lon 1.)0, or cen co, although not, as òlon l)o 5-FU1tlO, 
" although they are not," Keat. Hist., p. 15; òlOn ÒO pa5aoop 
Fém 'ran n-opél ò , "although they themselves were not in 
Greece," ld., p. 42. When òen ÒO is negative, it is made up 
of ò é , although, ná, not, and òO, that; when affirmative it is 
put simply for òei> l)o, or, ò l i> òO. 
Jomr;húra, with respect to; 10mi'úra phapao, "with respect to 
Pharoah," Keat. Hist., p. 46. 
Jonnur òO, so that. 
map òO, inasmuch as, since, because that.-ld., p. 7. 
mÓlreai>, if so, i. e. má Ir eai>, if it is so, if so it be. 
No òO, until that. 
Súo al)ur òO, supposing that. 
Cap ëeann ëeana, although.-Id., p. 23. 
CUJUe elte, moreover. 
Ulme rln, therefore. 
It would, perhaps, be better generally to analyze these expres- 
sions by resolving them into their ultimate elements, noting, how- 
ever, the conjunctional force of the phrase. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


OF INTERJECTIONS. 


THE words employed as expressions of various emo- 
tions are numerous enough in the spoken Irish, but they 
vary throughout the provinces. The following is a list 
of such as occur in correct books and Inanuscripts. 
abú, or abo I an exclamation of terror and defiance. 
ace 1Clp, not at all ! 
a, or 0 ! Oh! as amu C01mÍ>1U, 0 my Lord !_Rumann. 
'Ouprann, woe is me! alas! 
e1rC, hush! list! whist! 
Fapaep, or rapa01p, alas! 
Féaë, behold! 
1oê, íoë, cold! cold! 
mmpò, woe! 
mo nå1pe, 0 shame! fie! for shame! 
monCSenmp, thrice happy! 
monuap, woe is me ! 
mo i'puai>, my pity! Sometimes used to express contempt. 
Oë, alas! 
Olacsón, alack a day! 
Uëån uë, alas! woe is me! 
- Uë ón, alas! 
Various other exclamations Inay be formed, ad libi- 
tum, as Falpe, gardez-vo'lls, Falpe l)O 'Oeóli;, &c. The 
war cries of the ancient Irish, and Anglo-Irish, were 
made of abó, or abú, and the name, or crest, of the 
family, or place of residence, as opáraë abó ! FlOn- 
nÓb abú! Seaoac abú! Cpoma6 abú, Seanalb abu ! 
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CHAPTER X. 


OF DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION. 


HA VING treated of the different sorts of words, and 
their various modifications, it will be now proper to 
point out the manner in which one word is grammati- 
cally derived frOln another. Irish, and its cognate dia- 
lects, particularly the 'Velch, have afforded more n1aterial 
to support the conjectures of etymologists than any other 
language in the world; but these etymological visions, 
after having served for more than half a century to 
uphold absurd systems, have lately fallen into merited 
contempt amongst the learned. 


The passion for analyzing has induced some to assert, that all 
true primitives in the Celtic dialects consist of but one syllable; 
that all dissyllables and polysyllables are either derived "Or com- 
pounded, and are therefore all resolvable into ultimate monosylla- 
bic elements. But that there can be no certainty in speculations of 
this kind will be sufficiently obvious from the true grammatical 
analysis; and indeed the absurdity of them is proved by their re- 
suIts. 'Vith the refutation of such theories grammatical etymology 
has nothing to do, and the writer wiII therefore content himself with 
laying down the general principles of grammatical derivation, which 
are demonstrable and unquestioned. 
Monsieur Pictet of Geneva, is one of the few philologers of this 
age who makes the legitimate use of the Irish and its cognate dia- 
lects in comparative etymology, though in his youth, being misled by 
the extravagant speculations of V allancey, he published a work on 
the mythology of the ancient Irish, which is visionary enough, and 
which he intends to correct. On this subject he writes as fol- 
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lows, in a letter dated Geneva, June 24, 183.5, which was addressed 
to the late Edward O
Reilly, author of the Irish dictionary, who 
died in 1830, but which was handed to the author of this grammar 
by the bearer, when he learned that O'Reilly was dead: 
" II y a fort long temps que je m'occupe de l'histoire et de la 
litterature de toute la famille des nations Celtiques et en particulier 
de celle de l'lrlande. Un essai publié par moi il-y a 10 aIlS, sur 
l'ancienne mythologie Irlandaise, a ète Ie premier résultat, et je 
do is Ie dire, Ie résultat un peu prémature de mes etudes à ce sujet 
j'ai reconnu ð.epuis que j'avois lieu de craindre de lll'etre trop fié à 
Vallancey pour les premières données du problême à resoudre. Je 
ne considére plus maintenant cet essai que comme un tra\'ail de 
jeune bomme qui exigeroit une refonte compléte. A dire Ie vrai, 
je crois actuellement que les travanx preparatives sur la langue et 
l"ancienne litterature de I'lrlande ne sont pas encore assez avancès 
pour permettre d'aborder cette question avec espoir de l'elucider 
com pletemen t." 
Again, in his work on the affinity of the Celtic dialects with 
the Sanscrit, he thus alludes to the injudicious use made of the 
Celtic dialects, by Yallancey and others, in the elucidation of com- 
parative etymology. 
"Le groupe des langues Celtiques, après avoir servi pendant 
quelque temps à etayer d'absurdes systèmes, est tombé, par un 
effet de réaction, dans un oubli très peu meritè. "-Aeant-propos, 
p. VI. 
Dr. Prichard, of Bristol, has also pursued a very legitimate 
course of etymological inquiry in his Eastern Origin of the Celtic 
Kations, in imitation of the system of the learned James Bopp. 
And Professor Latham, in his Englisl
 Language, has laid down 
rules of investigation by comparative etymology, which should be 
carefully studied by all lovers of this difficult and lately discovered 
science. 


.) u 
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SECTION 1.- Of Derivation. 
The parts of speech which are formed by derivation 
from other words are substantives, adjectives,. and verbs. 
They are chiefly derived from substantives and adjec- 
tives; a few only from verbs. 


SUBSECTION I.-Of derivative Suhstantives. 


Derivative substantives may be classed as fonows, 
according to their terminations: 
1. Abstract substantives in ar, ear, ura. These 
are formed fr0111 adjectives, or other substantives, by 
adding the above terminations, as t>i'omaom, idle, t>ío- 
maomear, idleness. 
So also a01t)mn, delightful, a01t)near, delight (Lat. amænus, 
arnænitas); námaro, an enemy, ná1mOear, enmity; capalO, a 
friend, cá1poear, friendship; óòtáë, a youth, óòtáëur, adoles- 
cence; ceann, a head, ceannar, headship, or leadership. 
2. Abstract substantives in aët;, or eaët;. These 
are formed from adjectives and substantives, and SOll1e- 
times, though rarely, from verbs, as from bibllbe, 
decrepid, comes t>íblíóeaëc, decrepitude; from rao- 
i>alt;a, worldly, COlnes raoi;alcaët;, worldliness; from 
móp6a, majestic, comes mõp6aët;, majesty; from tálblp, 
strong, tálbllleaët;, strength; from TIft, a king, l1íoi)aët;, 
a kingdom; from t:"aOl]'eaë, a chieftain, t;aOlrl<5eaëc, 
chieftainship. 


a This termination is very pro- -itas; the t being a!'piratcd. 
bably cognate with the Latin 
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Abstract substantive nouns of this termination are formed 
from personal nouns in Ólp, Ipe, mpe (See No.4), as from ríi;ea- 
OÓlp, a weaver, rltSeaOÓlpeaë
, the trade, or occupation of a wea. 
ver; from cpUl
lpe, a harper, cpUl
lpeoë
, harping; from reatl)- 
mpe, a huntsman, reatl)mpeaê
, hunting. They are also formed 
from the genitive of names of tradesmen, as from öot)a, a smith, 
comes, by attenuation, öOlt)neaë
, smithwork, or the trade or occu- 
pation of a smith. 
3. Abstract substantives in e, or 1. These are 
formed from adjectives, and are the same in form as the 
genitive singular feminine of the adjective. 
Thus from l)tan, pure, comes l)tome, cleanliness, purity; öeat, 
bright, ölte, brightness; tom, bare, tOlme, or tU1me, bareness; 
uarat, noble, umrte, nobility. Some writers terminate these nouns, 
with aë
, and write l)tomeaê
, l)lteaë
, tUlmeaë
, umrteaêc. Adjec- 
tives in mnm t form abstract nouns of this kind from their genitives 
singular, not from their nominatives, as reopammt, manly, gen. 
sing. reapamta, abstract substantive reapamtaéc, manliness; 
rtan
eamOlt, princely, rtan
'eamta, rt01ieamtaêc, princeliness. 
4. Substantives in alpe, lpe. These are derived 
from other substantives, as from real'S, a chase, comes 
rea1'Salpe, a huntsman; from cPUlt;, a harp, cpU1t;lpe, 
a harper; from cea1ö, a sting, cealöalpe, a knave. 
5. Nouns in Ólp. These are derived from passive 
participles; as from meaUt;a, deceived, comes meaU- 

Ólp, a deceiver; from mlUce, spoiled, mlUt;eÓlp, a 
destroyer. From every substantive noun of this class 
an abstract substantive noun in aét;, or eaCt;, may be 
formed.-( See No.2). 
There may also be formed from every passive par. 
ticiple a personal noun in Ó1P, and an adjective in aë, 
of an active signification, from which again an abstract 
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substantive noun in ëc may be formed, as from mlUce, 
spoiled, comes mlU'CeOlp, a spoiler, or destroyer; mlU- 
ceaë, destructive, and ml U'Ceaëc, destructiveness. 


It should be here remarked, that personal nouns substantive in 
ó1P are not always derived from passive participles, and that 
they sometimes come from other nouns, as from oopaT', a door, 
comes, by attenuation, OÓlpreó1p, a doorkeeper; from ot1iSeai>, a 
law, otJiSi'eOlp, a lawyer; from camneat, a candle, eamnteOlp, a 
candlestick, or chandelier, &c. 


6. Nouns substantive in aë, which are mostly per- 
sonals, are variously derived, as from mapc, a horse, is 
derived mapcaë, a horseman; but the substantives of 
this terIl1ination are principally patronymics, and are 
formed from names of persons and countries, by adding 
ac: 


Exanples.-bpmnaë, an O"Brien, or one of the family of 
O'Brien; Ruapcaë, one of the family of O'Rourke; bonnaDánuë, 
one of the family of O'Donovan; e'peannaë, an Irishman, or Irish; 
atbanaë, a Scotchman, or Scottish; bpeai'naë, a 'Velchman, or 
W dch, Britannicus; 5pámeaë, a Spaniard, or Spanish; Fpan ò - 
eaë, a Frenchman, or French. Sometimes they are not personals, 
as from Flai>, a deer, comes Flaöaë, a hunt, a stag-hunt; from 
erion, withered, comes crionaë, or eriontaë, dried sticks or bram- 
bles. 
7. Personal substantive nouns in iDe, aH)e, or Ult>e. 
These are derived from other substantives: 


Examples.-From ròéat, a story, comes ròéalUlöe, or ròeu1- 
mi>e, a story-teller; from 
péao, a flock, r::réaomöe, a herdsman, 
or shepherd; from rnári1, swimming, rnári1aíöe, a swimmer; from 
eeáro, a trade, ceáromi>e, a tradesman; from r
OIr, history, 
rr::armöe, a historian; from muc, a hog, mucmi>e, a swineherd; 
from çeannach, buying, ceannmiSe, a merchant. And from all 
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these abstract nouns substantives may be formed, as ròéutU1i>eaê
, 
story-telling; 
péaDmi>eaê
, herding, &c. &c. 
8. Din1Ïnutiveg in án, in, ól). These are formed 
from other substantives, and sometimes from adjectives, 
as from cnoc, a hill, comes cnocán, a hillock, and 
cnOlcln, or cnll1ci'n, a very small hill. 
So also from dOl), a bell, comes dU1Òfn, a small bell; from 
t>UlUe, a leaf, DU!Ueol), a small leaf; from cJap, black, or dark, 
Cmpán, a man's name, denoting swarthy, or black complexioned; 
from boê
, poor, boê
án, a pauper. 
Several ancient Irish names were diminutives formed in this 
manner, as Cotmán, from Colum; mochaomoò, formed from 
Caom, handsome,-hence this name is Latinized Pulclterius; 
Seoli'fn, formed from reoi', a flower; &c. Most of these names are 
now known chiefly as names of the ancient Irish saints. 
It should be here noted, that some nouns terminating in án 
and óò, do not always express àiminutive ideas, as eopól), a dock, 
or any large leaf growing on the earth; lubán, a òow; mopán, a 
great quantity; oJleán, an island. 
In Cormac's Glossal'V, at the word ui5ne, it is stated that all 
the diminutives end in án, or ene: 6p eaé Deli>blJ fit a m-bélpa 
Ir án no éne DO FuapufCUJb, "every diminutive which is in lan- 
guage is expressed by ån, or ene." And yet we find the termination 
ó õ , or óe, in the most ancient manuscripts, to denote diminution. 
Stewart is justly of opinion, that the termination pmi>, or pu>, 
added to nouns, has a collective (not a plural) import, like the 
termination rie in the French words cavalerie, infanterie, and ry 
in the English words cavalry, infantry, yeomanry, as laochruidh, 
a band of lze1'oes.-Gælic Grammar, 2nd edit. pp. 180, 181. 
That such words as laoêJ1mò, maepmi>, eaêpmi>, are collective 
nouns, and not plurals of taoê, mac, eaê, will appear from the fol- 
lowing examples, in which the singular form of the article is used 
in connexion with them: Jap n-a ëlor rm Do'n laoëpmò, "the heroes 
having heard this," Keat. Hist., p. 73; 2)0 líon a taoëpmòe, "with 
the entire number of his heroes," Id., p. 75; cora na h-eaëf1OJöe, 
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" the feet of the horses," Id., p. 120; map ceann reaima ap a 
taoépmöe, "as captain of his heroes," Id., p. 67; ap 101<5100 a 
1aoépmòe, "from the fewness of his heroes," Id., p. 144 ; oá 
þpíom-10nòpopt:: 00 Bí a {,m<5mB 'na ö-deaét::uoa01f a pío<5pmò 
Ben
 'na ò-COmnUHJe, "two chief seats there were in Leinster, in 
which their kings used to dwell," Id., p. 25; ceai'pap ap F1ëìt> 00 
1aoépUJò a tion, "twenty-four heroes was their number," Id., 
p.57. So in Cormac's Glossary, 'Voce Femen, we find t>ampmt, 
oxen, as oa pí-oam oampm5e Epenn, "the two royal oxen of the 
kine of Ireland." And in the Dinnsenclws : capn macpmòe (,mt- 
en, " the carn of the youth of Leinster." 
9. Nouns substantive in Dap. These are very few 
in number, and are formed from other substantives, as 
from l>1J1Ue a leaf, is derived t>ultleaDap, foliage. 


SUBSECTION 2.-0f derivative Adjectives. 
1. Adjectives in aë, aH), 16, m6e, are generally de- 
rived from substaritives; as from Feapl), anger, comes 
Feapl)aë, angry; from eal)na, wisdom, eal)na16, or 
eal)nmbe, wise; froDI Clan, sense, celllfb, sensible, or 
prudent. 
2. Adjectives in map are derived from substantives, 
as from c1aU, sense, comes claUmap, sensible; from 
l)pá6, love, l)pá6map, lovely. 
So also from at, prosperity, a5map, prosperous, lucky; from 
tion, a number, tionmap, numerous; from ce01, music, ce01map, 
musical; from bpí<5, virtue, force, bpíO<5ßWp, vigorous, efficacious. 
Some think that this termination is the preposition or adverb map, 
as, or like to. 
3. Adjectives in amalt are also derived from sub- 
stantives, as from Feap a man, comes Feapamall, 
Inanly; frOlTI l)ean, love, l)eanamalt, amiable, comely; 
frOlTI r1ámt;e, health, r1ámt;eamal1, healthy. 
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This termination is written ari'IUlt, by some, and generally pro- 
nounced as if written Últ, and in the Erse, ail, eil. It is analogous 
to the Latin alis; and it is unquestionably a corruption of the 
word mnmt, or amUlt, like, suffixed to nouns, like the English 
'Il.'ar-like, soldier-like, business-like. 
4. Adjectives in 'Ca, ba, or ba, are also derived 
from substantives, as from peap, a man, comes peapba, 
lllasculine; bean, a woman, banba, feminine; Óll, gold, 
ópba, golden; móp, great, mópba, majestic; fipéan, 
a just man, plIJéan'Ca, righteous; bP1an, the sun, 
Eplanba, sunny; baU, a foreigner, baUt>a, exotic. 


SUBSECTION 3.-0f derivative Verbs. 
1. Verbs in li;lm, or uíi;lm, making the future in 
eoèab. These are derived sometimes fron1 substantives 
and sometimes from adjectives. 


Examples.-From CU1mne, or CUlmnl, memory, comes ClIIm- 
níi;lm, I remember; from rOIUrl, li
ht, comes rOlUríi;lm, I shine; 
from ml1tr, sweet, comes mllríi;lm, 1 sweeten; from bán, white, 
comes bánUli;'m, I whiten. 
2. Some verbs in alm, making the future in Fab, 
are derived from adjectives. 
Examples.-nlóp, great, mópmm, I magnify; beapò, red, 
beapòalm, I redden. 
It should be here noted, that verbs derived from adjectives 
denoting colour, cold, heat, &c., are either active or passive, as 
beapòcum, which may signify either I redden, i. e. make red, or I 
become red, i. e. blush; bánuíi;,m, I whiten, i. e. make another 
thing white, or I become white, i. e. grow pale myself; FUOpUlb1m, 
I cool, or become cold. 
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SECTION 2.- Of Composition, or the Formation of compound 
Terms. 
In all compound words the second part is qualified, 
or defined by the first, and not the first by the second: 
hence it follows, that whatever part of speech the first, 
or prepositive part may be in itself, it becomes an ad- 
jective to the second, or subjunctive part. 
Examples.-In op-lar
a, gold-burnished; blái;-ëúmpa, blos- 
som-sweet; bét-Bmn, mouth-sweet, fluent; the nouns óp, blái;, and 
bét, become definitives to the adjectives tar
a, ëúmpa, and bum. 
This is a general principle in Irish compounds, and also in 
those of all the Teutonic dialects. 'Vhen the compound consists 
of more than two parts, this principle is also observed throughout, 
viz. the first term defines or particularizes all the parts following 
it, as Fíop-ápb-a1òean
aë, truly-ltiglt-'J7Ûnded. 
An adjective, when placed before a substantive, en- 
ters into composition with it, as apb-]1l'i), a monarch; 
t:"Jlén-peap, a mighty man; t>eai>-laoë, a goodly hero; 
úööal-ëú1r, a great cause; ban-Plle, a poetess; br.át- 
öéo}lla, a common dialect. 
It is also a general rule in forming compound words in this 
language, that the preceding part of the compound aspirates the 
initial consonant of the part which follows, if it admit of aspira- 
tion, not excepting even r, as bél;5-Bean, a good woman; uar at - 
cheanb, a noble head (Cor. Gloss., voce alpÒnbech); bea;5-i>ume, 
a good man; móp-þeap, a great man; bp01ë-tníom, an evil deed; 
móp-maop, a high steward; ápb-þOr
, a chief port, or fort; cam- 
f'últeaë, wry-eyed; bp01ë-i;eme, a bad fire. From this rule, how- 
ever, are excepted: 
1. "r ords beginning with r, followed by a mute, which, as 
already observed, never suffers aspiration. 
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2. \V ords beginning with 0 or c, when the preceding part of 
the compound ends in 0, n, c, as eeann-r:péan, head-strong; 
eeann-oåna, obstinate; eélo-r:ea(S, the first house, Keat. Hist., 
p. 75; lån - oípeae h, full- straight, straightforward, I d., p. 79 ; 
Cpmiean-r:uai, Pict-land, ld., p. 80; åpo-caolr'oeh, an arch- 
chieftain, Id., p.95; eeann-r:ao1rl
, head-chieftains, ld., p. 141 ; 
ölún-ouB, black-kneed, as Hiatt ölún-ouB, ld., p.95. 
3. A few instances occur in which there is a euphonic agree- 
ment between the consonants thus brought together, which agree- 
ment would be violated if the latter were aspirated; but it must 
be acknowledged that in the spoken language this agreement is not 
observed in e\"ery part of Ireland. 


The following are the most usual modes of com- 
pounding words in this language. 


1.- 'V ORDS COMPOUNDED WITH A SUBSTANTIVE PREFIXED. 


I.-Suhstantives compounded with Suhstanth'es. 
óó-åp, the murrain; literally, cOlv-destructlon. 
Cmi-eaoapnmi>e, an ambuscade, Ann. Four ",IIast., A. D. 9.34. 
Cmi-rillbi>, a soldier; literally, battle-soldier. 
Cai-Båpp, a helmet; literally, battle-top (i. e. battle-hat). 
Ceann-Beapr:, or eemn-Beapr:, a head-dress. .. 
ball-e1aè, a blinding fog; confusion, or bewildering, Þ
it. Aloling, 
and Lucerna Fidelillln, p. 253. 
boBap-èú, an otter, i. e. water-dog, Cor. Gloss, voce Com Foi>- 
mpne. 
boBap-i
01Ure, twilight, .Ann. Four ]JIast., A. D. 1557. 
bume-Båi>, tbe plague among men, Cor. Gloss., voce Sabalr:mp. 
Fíoi>-åp, destruction of trees by a storm; lit. n.ood-destruction. 
Olon-èpaor, a wide, or voracious mouth. 
{'ånn-i>1a, a household god, literally, a lwnd-god. 
{.årn-ópo, a hand-sledge. 
{.eaBap-col1Ï1éaoaíöe, a librarian; literally, a book-keeper, Ann. 
Four 
'fast., A. D. 1136. 


2x 
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teai'-Cluar, one ear b . 
teat-éor, one foot. 
teat-tám, one hand. 
teai'-f'últ, one eye. 
O-narc, or au-narc, an ear-ring. 
Ríot-i'aOlreaé, a royal chieftain. 
Sbuat-6opur, an arched doorway, Book of Lismore, fot 156. 
Suam-Bpeaé
, a charm which causes sleep, Id., foI. 175. 


2.-Adjectives with a Substantive prefixed. 
òét-Bmn, sweet-mouthed, fluent. 
Ceann-
opm, blue-headed. 
Ceann-
pom, heavy-headed. 
Cnelr-teat, white-skinned; lit. skin-'1vhite. 
COIr-éab
pom, light-footed; lit.foot-ligltt. 
Cor-tomnoé
, bare-footed; lit. foot-bare. 
monò-puao, red-haired; lit. hair-red, i. e. crine ruber. 


3.- Verbs or Participles witlt a Substantive prefi.red. 
òmU-épli', trembling all over, Vita Coerngeni. 
òápp-Bplr ce , broken at the top; lit. top-broken. 
óéat-ortUlci'e, or béat-oròml
e, mouth-open, wide-open. 
Cpeaé-tolrò lm , I devastate with fire, as po cpeaé-tolròea6 tar 
an roépalOe rln 1 m-baOi fO rmaÜ: oaU, "by that army was 
burned all that was under the jurisdiction of the English," 
Ann. FOU'l" .,lIast., A. D. 159--1. 
táp-i'oUm, pierced in the middle. 
t:;aoB- teaoapi'a, side-hacked, wounded in the sides. 
t:;ear-motmrn, I praise with warmth, or enthusiasm: 
ear-motca, 
enthusiastic praises, Book of Fermoy, foI. 52. 
t:;onn-tualròi'e, wave-rocked. 


b When tear;" which literally 
means lta?i, is thus prefixed, it 
signifies "one of two," such as 
one ear, one eye, one leg, one 
hand, one foot, one shoe, one 


cheek. It is never applied, ex- 
cept where nature or art has 
placed two together; but in this 
case it is considered more elegant 
than aon, one. 
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II.- ,V ORDS COl\IPOUNDED WITH AN ADJECTIVE PREFIXED. 


I.-Substantives -æith an A (ú.ectice prefixed. 
alpO-pl;S, a monarch, i. e. arch-king. 
a lieaë-popr:, a plebeian town, or village. 
bopp-onn, a great rock, MS. Trin. ColI. Dubl. H. 2. 15. p. 180, 
coL a, line 23. 
Ceapr:-mea6on, or ce1pr:-mea6on, the very middle, or centre, 
Irars of Turlough, 1\1S. Trin. ColI. Dubl. H. 2. 1. p. 1. 
Ceaimp-teaöap, the book of the Four Gospels; literally, the 
quatriple book. 
Ctaen-öpeai, a false sentence, MS. Trin. Col. Dubl. H. 2. 15. 
p.26. 
baoròap-i'tuai;', the mob, or rabble, Ann. Four .AIast., passim. 
buö-aöamn, a black river. 
buö-i;'tmre, a black stream. 
bmö-éan, a cormorant; literally, black-bird. 
Fmn-ëeot6n, a beautiful little bell, Book of Lismore, fol. 189. 
FlOnn-öpui;', a fair habitation, Leabhar Branach, 1\1S. Trin. ColI. 
Dubl. H. 1. 14. foI. 112. 
FlOnn-i;'tmre, a bright, or clear stream. 
Fíop-muUach, the very summit, the vertex, apex, or cacumen. 
Oapö.601pe, a rough oak wood, or grove; roboretUlll asperum. 
õtar-rinJlp, a green sea, Rumann, Laud. 610, fol. 10. 
Naom-ome, a holy tutor, Vito Cellachi. 
Ppíom-ëaUaOÓ1P, chief keeper of the calendar, Ann. Four .A.Iast., 
A. D. 1136. 
ppím-ëeaUa, principal churches. 
Rí;s-ieach, a royal house. 
tpém-þe16m, a mighty effort. 
tpom-ëoota, heavy sleep: cona O-r:U1t ta6 ò r:pom-ëoota, "so 
that Teige slept a heavy sleep," Book of Lismore, foI. J63. 
tpom-i;'u t, heavy or deep lamentation, or weeping. 
2.-Adjectives compounded with Adjectives. 
alpo-öeannaë, lofty-peaked, high-pinnacled. 
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arO-l:orannaë, loud-sounding, altisonant: pronounced in some 
parts of Ireland ápo-i'orrannaëh, which violates the euphonic 
rule above alluded to. 
buB-60nn, dark-brown; ouB-;sorm, dark-blue. 
Fíor-átumn, truly fine, or splendid. 

tan-ra6apcaë, clear-sighted. 
l.aom-ouaroë, very bountiful. 
l.aomrò:::ur-;Sltc, very wise, or prudent. 
l.mi'-Bán, pale-grey. 
l.om-tán, and in old writings lomnán, very full, full to the brink, 
or brim: as tommnán 00 B1U6, "very full of food," Leabhar 
Breac, foI. 108. 


3.- J
erlis, 01' Pm.ticiples, with an Adjective prefixed. 


aJrO-eJl:JoUmm, I fly on high. 
bearò-tara6, red-flaming. 
blUn-ròaolteo6, rapid dissolution, or relaxing.-Book of Fermo'!!, 
foI. 72. 
btúli'-ëeanòtmm, I bind fast. 
'(5éJr-teanmm, I persecute. 
t:;réan-raobmrn, or l:J1ém-péabmm, I disrupture, I tear violently, 
or mightily. 
t:;pom-;sonmm, I wound deeply, or severely: as áJl: or q1om- 
;sona6 a06 OUán, "where Aodh Ollan was severely wounded," 
A
eat. Hist., p. 135; q1om-;soml: ea r eO;5an ann, "Eoghan was 
deeply wounded there," þ"ita S. Cellachi. 
Cpom-;SU1tlm, I weep loudly, deeply, or heavily, I
eat. Hist., 
p. 119. 


111.- W ORDS CO
IPOUNDED WITH A VERB PREFIXED. 


The genius of the Irish language does not seem to favour the 
prefixing of verbs in compound terms, but modern translators have 
coined a few words in which verbs are prefixed, as t;appamò-apl:, 
a load-stone; bp1r-;sé'mneaë, broken noise. 
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IV.- ,V ORDS COJIPOUNDED 'WITH A PREPOSITION PREFIXED. 


The Irish language does not admit of compounding words in 
this manner, excepting in very few instances. The following is a 
list of the principal words so compounded: 
bllea-sa1m, I dissolve: as 011é ò Fam a mmr:h an-ole, " their good 
shall dissolve their evil," Visio Adamnani. 
blròa01hm, I dissolve: 00 O1ròm1rmír rurr:amr: ocur ro10li> 
maei' na n-ae, "the substance and soft consistency of the liver 
would dissolve," Old ltled. iJIS. 
ta'Oap--SUlóe, intercession: '00 e1rr: blO pa n-a er:lp--SU101B, "God 
listened to his intercessions," Ann. Tiglternaclt, p. 583. 
ea'Oap-ro1ur, twilight. 
emlp-mím
1m, I interpret. 
ea'Oap-ròapaó, anciently written er:aprcapuó, separation, Cor. 
Gloss., vocibus be111Uc5aó, et lanomam. 
Fo-i'alam, lower land, low land, Cor. Gloss., voce ecapcé. 
1ap-mbéapla, an adverb, or any indeclinable part of speech. 
1m-i'1mëeaUar, it surrounds, Cor. Gloss., voce 1mbár:h. 
'Rem-PÓ1Ór:e, aforesaid. 
L:1mëeU--seappaó, or r:1më1U-
earpaó, circumcision. 
L:lm-ò1umpm, I move round. 
L:pí'O-rOlUreaë, transparent, pellucid. 
L:pí'O-i'peá-sr:a, transpierced, pierced through c . 
The foregoing are all the modes after which compound terms 
are formed in all chaste compositions; but in some romantic tales 
the bards, passing the ordinary bounds of language and of common 
sense, introduced very strange compounds. Still, however, the 
examples of this extravagant class of compounds given by O'Brien, 
in his Irish Grammar, pp. 70, 71, 72, are such as occur in no 
ancient or modern Irish poems, nor in the early specimens of prose 
composition found in the Book of Armagh, in Leabhar na h- Uidhri, 
the Book of Leinster, or the Leabhar Breac; and as they consist 
of a string of adjectives huddled together, without skill or taste, 
C See Chap. VI. Sect. 2. 
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it is needless to give any further account of them here, except 
that the principle above laid down must be observed, whatever 
number of words may be combined in the composition, namely, 
that the foregoing word qualifies or defines the succeeding ones. 
FrOln what has been said of the nature of compound 
substantives, it is obvious that they retain the gender 
of the latter part of the cOlnpound, that being the staple 
original element, the former being the superadded, In- 
fluencing, or defining element. 
Thus, in the compound term tá1i1-Óp'O, a hand-sledge, there are 
two nouns, of different genders, tám, a hand, being feminine, and 
óp'O, a sledge, being masculine; but as tári1, by being placed first in 
the compound, becomes an adjective, and loses its gender altogether, 
the gender of óp'O only is to be taken into consideration. But if 
we reverse the position of the words in the compound, and write 
óp'O-tári1, a sledge-hand (say a hand fit for wielding a sledge), then 
the term will be of the feminine gender, as óp'O, the former part, 
becomes an adjective to tári1. 
In writing compound words, the component parts are generally 
separated, in correctly printed Irish books, by a hyphen, but not 
always. The use of the hyphen does not, in fact, appear to have 
been regulated by any fixed rule; but the hyphen should be em- 
ployed in this, in the same manner as it is in most other languages, 
and therefore the rules for regulating the use of it belong to general 
grammar. The general rule is as follows: 
"Then the first part of the compound is accented, no hyphen is 
to be used; but if the accent be on the second part of the com- 
pound, the hyphen is to be inserted between the component parts. 
On the subject of compound words, the learner is referred 
to the Englisl
 Language, by Professor Latham, Chapter XXV. , 
pp. 328-341. 



P ART III. 


OF SYNTAX. 


---+--- 


SYNT AX treats of the concord, collocation, and govern- 
nlent of words in sentences. It may be conveniently 
divided into Concord and Government; under which 
heads the subordinate rules of Irish Syntax will be 
arranged, according to the part of speech affected. 


CHAPTER T. 


OF CONCORD. 


IN this part of Syntax is to be considered the agree- 
ment of certain parts of speech with each other. The 
first concord or agreement is between the article and the 
substantive to which it is prefixed; the second between 
the adjective and its substantive; the third, between 
the pronoun and the substantive for which it stands; 
the fourth, between the verb and its nominative case. 
To which may be added a fifth, namely, the concord, 
or apposition, of one substantive to another. 
Under the head of Concord may also be conve- 
niently considered the rules for the relative collocation 
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of the several parts of speech, when in agreenlent with 
each other. 


SECTION I.-Of the Agreement oftlte Article u'itlt its Sub- 
stantive, and of its Collocation. 


RULE I. 
The article is always placed before its substantive, 
and agrees with it in gender, number, and case, as an 
Feap, the Inan; an F1P, of the man; na Flp, the men; 
an oean, the woman; na rnná, of the woman; na 
rn-ban, of the women. 
The form of the article has been already pointed out in the 
Etymology, Chap. I. pp. 66-68. 
In the modern colloquial Irish, and in the Scotch Gælic, the n 
of the article is usually cut off before consonants, particularly aspi- 
rated palatals and labials; but it is almost always retained in the 
best Irish manuscripts. 
For the influences of the article on the initials of nouns, see 
the Etymology, Chap. 1. pp. 69-72, I'ules 1-6, where a portion of 
Syntax has been unavoidably anticipated. 


RULE II. 
ft. 'Vhen the adjective precedes the substantive they 
are regarded in Irish Syntax as one compound word; 
and therefore, when the article is prefixed, the initial 
of the adjective so placed suffers the same change as if 
it were but a syllable of the substantive, as an 'C-ÓI'S- 
reap, the young man; em óJ's-oean, the young woman; 
an rean-bmne, the old man; an 'C-rean-oeem, the old 
woman; an 'C-rean-tmme, of the old man; na rean-rimá, 
of the old woman. 
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Here it will be observed, that the initials of the adjectives 
undergo the same changes as if they were merel)' the first syllables 
of simpl!:' nouns, and there can be no doubt that they are so regarded 
in Irish Syntax. 
From this must be excepted the ordinals céao, first; oCtpa, 
second; l:pear, third, &.c.; for we sayan ëeao reap, the first 
man; an ëéao Dean, the first woman; the c in ëéao being always 
aspirated, whether the noun be masculine or feminine. The other 
ordinals suffer no change, except ocn-naå, eighth, which takes c 
after the article, whether the noun following be masculine or fen1Î- 
nine, as an t:-oëcmaó reap, the eighth man; an t:-oëclÍ1aò bean, 
the eighth woman. 


b. \Vhen two substantives come together, one go- 
verning the other in the genitive case, the article is 
new'r used before the formcr in the modern language, 
although both he limited in signification, and would 
require the articlc the when made English, as mac an 
plp, the son of the man, Hot an mac an FIll; pIt na 
Fpalnl)ce, the king of France, not an pIt> na Fpaln'6 ce . 


This is the case in the modern language, but in ancient writings 
the article is found prefixed both to the governing and the governed 
substantive, as cur In all: na òualano, " to tlte joint of the shoul- 
der," Cor. Gloss., 'Coce benë. 


c. \Vhen the possessive pronoun is joined to the 
noun governed, it excludes the article, as obalP a 
tá1TÍ1e, the work of his hand, not an obwp a lá1TÍ1e. 


RULE III. 


Besides the common use of the article as a defini- 
tive (like the English the), to lirnit the signification of 
:2 y 
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suhstantives, it is applied in Irish in the following in- 
stances, which may be regarded as idiomatic: 
1. Before a substantive followed by the demonstra- 
tive pronouns ro, rm, Úb; as an Feap ro, this man; 
literally, the man this; an öean Úb, yon woman; an 
'Lip r m , that country. Also very often before ulle, all, 
coer!!, as an mle 'Òmne, every man. 
2. Before a substantive preceded by its adjective 
and the assertive verb lr; as lr marc an reap é, he is 
a good man. 
3. Before the names of some countries and places, 
as an Spáln, Spain; an Fhpaml)c, France; an Õ 11eo p- 
mám, Germany. 
But eire, heland, and alba, Scotland, never have the article 
prefixed to the nominative or dative, though they often have to 
the genitive, as JIll; nu h-Slpeann, the king of Ireland; )115 na 
h-aLban, the king of Scotland. The same may be observed of 

f:atÍ1mr, Tara; eamam, Emania; Cpuaca, Rathcroghan ; and 
a few other proper names of places in Ireland. It is also generally 
placed before names of rivers, as an l:-SlOnamn, the Shannon; 
an l:-SI\llJ1, the Suire; an FheOlr, the Nore; an l:-Sláme, the 
Slaney; an bhanna, the Bann ; an bhumr, the Bush; an mhuaiö, 
the May; an Fhor5ur, the Fergus; an mhat
, the Maigue; an 
eu:'ne, the Inny; an l:-SODaJrn, the Severn, also an old name of 
the River Lee in Munster. It is also placed before several proper 
names of places in Ireland, in the nominative form: an Nár, 

aas; an l:-lol)ar, Newry [lit. the YC'IV treeaJ; an Chorann, 
Corran. 


a So called from an ancient 
yew tree, said to have been 1'lant- 

Ll by St. Patrick, which wa
 


burned in the year 1162, accord- 
ing to the Annals of the Four 
.:\[a
ters. 
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5ECTION 2.- Of t!ie Col!ocatiûll of lite Adjective, and (1' its 
.A!I,.e
lIlent witlt its Substantive. 
RULE IV. 
The natural position of the adjective is immediately 
after its substantive, as reap móp, a grcat man; baome 
bonna, wretched people. 
The exceptions to this rule are the following: 
]. 'Vhen the adjective is specially emphatie, and 
ascribcd to the substantive by the assertive verb 1r, or 
by the negative nf, it is placed before the substantive; 
as 1r PUOTl an tá é, it is a cold day; 1 r bp eá 5 an 
oean í, she is a fine woman; bO b' a01önm an olbèe f, 
it was a delightful night; ni t::T1ua5 tlOm bO èop, not 
pitiful to n1e is thy condition, i. e. I pity not thy condi- 
tion. 
This collocation, however, cannot be adopted when the sub- 
stantive verb t:á is used, for then the adjective takes its natural 
position after its substantive. 
2. Numeral adjectives, both cardinal and ordinal, are 
always placed before their substantives; as t:'111 bbatma, 
three years; an t::pear öhabam) the third year. 
But when the number is expressed in two words, the noun is 
placed between the unit and the decimal decade, as t:r í FIP oéaò' 
thirteen men; an t:rear rear oéaò, the thirteenth man.-See page 
124. 
3. Some adjectives of one syllable are very gene- 
rally placed before thcir substantives; as beat;, good; 
bPuè, or raoo, cvil, bad; rean, old. 
These combine with their nouns, so as to form one word; and 
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from the manner in which they are influenced in Syntax, they 
must be each considered rather as a complex term, than as two 
distinct words in Syntactical concord, as oeatömne, a good man; 
t>poëpún, evil design; raODnÓr, an evil custom; raeDf1eaél:, an 
evil law ; reanOUlne, an old man; reanéai'aolp, an old chair, as 
o l:renc;a
aOlp ppocepl:a, "the old chair of preaching (or pulpit)," 
./.Inn_ Four .lúa
t., A. D. 1020. 


RULE V. 
The concord of the adjective and substantive is re- 
gulated by its position in the sentence, and by its logical 
signification : 
1. When the adjective i1nmediately follows its sub- 
stantive it agrees with the substantive in gender, num- 
ber, and case. 
Examplcs.-Feap móp, a great man; bean móp, a great 
woman; an Flp mÓlp, of the great man; na mná mÓlpe, of the 
great woman; na péme ru
ame, "sempiterni supplicii," Leabhar 
Brcac, fo1. 127, b, a; l:UC tán a i;ta.CI t>elf1 t>o 10ra1D ríöe 
ramemta tell', "he brought the full of his right hand of sanative 
fairy herbs with him," Book of Lis more, fo1.199; ó i'ur F0511101p 
na btlaöna reai:mal:a ÒO mí meaóoln Fotmwp na btJaona rpeoc- 
naJpce, " from the commencement of the Autumn of the last year 
to mid-Autumn month of the present year," Ann. Four AJast., 
A. D. 1582. 


Cwóe 1101' na nòlUU ò-copcpa, 
Na t.Dr Dtúli' In Dan
poéro, 
Na bJ1u5 òeat no ò-caot-rteai; ò-cop- 

eat nu n-aOlóeaó '1' na n-anr oó ? 
" "\Vhere is the fort of the ruddy hostages, 
Or the beautiful fort of the ladies, 
Or the white mansion of tbe hright slender spears- 
House of the strangers and the destitute '1" 
-O'Cfl.tfey, in LeaùltaJ' Branaclt, MS. Trin. ColI. Dubl. H. 1. 14. 
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uar(Irt'ol r l 1) õpüi;a pl<S, 
o piS epeno cen Imj"'nÍ1Ï1, 
Ue)(:; n-lOnmr oonna, oeap1)a, 
1r oelé n;solLt can oaeoetòa. 


" The stipend of the king of Bruree, 
}"'rom the king of Ireland without Borrow, 
Ten tunics, brown, red, 
And ten foreigners [slaves] without Gælic." 
-Leabllar na g-Ceart, as in the Book of Lccall. 


Seéc múlp òlomlbl co n-oal:hmö eJ=amlmö I n-o l:lmcheU, "seven 
walls of glass, with various colours around it," risio .ddamnani; 
I ni')tennwb oubmb oorchmb, bOlmmb, oepmmplb oel:FUOachmb, 
" in black, dark, deep, terrific, smoky vales," Ibid.; co fl1m(Sltb 
oer1)mb l:enl:lbl blUammb teo, "with red, fiery scourges in their 
hands," I bid. 


2. lVllen the adjective precedes the substantive, as 
in Rule IV., the form of the adjective does not in any 
respect depend on its substantive; but it is influenced 
by prefixed participles, as if it were itself a substan- 
tive; and it as.rirates the initial of its substantive, as if 
both formed one compound term, as ((hoat èÚ1re, great 
causes; rpéan ëupa'Ò, a mighty champion; le ll-abo((t 
ëÚlrlb, with great causes; na o-rl1éan ëupa6, of the 
mighty champions. 
3. TV hen the adjective is in the predicate if a pro- 
position, and the substantive in the suliject, the form of 
the adjective is not modified by its substantive; as rá 
an i5aot Fuap, the wind is cold, not rá an t;aot puap ; 
t::á an 
alam t:"optamall, the earth is fruitful, not 'Cá 
an t:'alam tOl1tariF.l1 L 
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This is unquestionably the case in the modern colloquial Irish, 
and in all printed books and most manuscripts of the last three 
centuries; but in ancient manuscripts the adjective is varied so as 
to agree, at least in number, with its substantive, whether placed 
before or after it, or in the predicate or subject of a proposition, as 
in the following examples in the LcaMtar Breac, and other manu- 
scripts: at; bume '00 táma, at: bpecca 00 6(:01t, at: tlui'a 00 
l'{]Jte, ., yellow are thy hands, speckled are thy lips, grey are thy 
eyes," Leabltar Brcac, fo1. Ill, b, b; It Fopbmtt:'6 rmrn, "and 
joyous are they," Visio Adamnani; 'rat: tána pellba mrne, ocur 
pebtanba, ocur F'prnarnmt:, ocur 1nb ub bút bo'n uUaUòuba bep- 
m _I1P bO òntat: anrnanna na peebaeh ro tammb ocur òtacalö tnna 
narnut: nem-mapbbaf'n, " the planets of heaven, the stars, and the 
firmament, and every el('ment is full of the great wailings, which 
the souls of the sinners make under tbe hands and lashes of these 
immortal enemies," Id.; báb p1apal
 bO JllUlmnJ ò oeur l,mi)ne, 
for ba ptapaë bO munÌ1ntl) al)ur'...ml)ml), "the Momonians and Lage- 
l1ians were obedient to him," Vito S. Cellaclti; and in the Battle 
of JIagh Ratl
, po bó,tei> tapurn blUò ocur beoë ropmö, eornbap 
merea, mei>ap-ëaome, "meat and drink were afterwards distri- 
buted amongst them, uotil they were inebriated and cheerful," 
p. 28; óp Cli> at: rnópa na h-Ultc bO ponmr rplrn, ,. for though 
great are the evils thou hast done to me," Id., p. 32; at: rnópa no 
h-mi'lr e bO pabat: ropt: a t:1l) In pll) anoët:, "great are the insults 
that have been offered to thee in the king's house this night," Itl., 
p. 30. Even Duald Mac Firbis, who wrote in the middle of tbe 
seventeenth century, makes the adjective agree with its snbstantive, 
eHn when placed before it, as bai> mópa pai'a a P
o5, "g,'eat was 
the prosperity of their kings," Tribes aud Customs of tlll' lI!I- 
Fiacltrach, p. 316. 


4. TVhen the adjective qualifies the verb its form 
is not modified hy the substantive, as béan an rClan 
1)éC(Jl, 111ake the knife sharp; not béon an rClan i)éaJl, 
for that would signify, "make the sharp knife." 
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This distinction, though agreeable to the strictest philosophical 
propriety, does not appear to have been observed in other lan- 
gnages of Europe. 
5. Tf7wn an adjective beginning zeith a lingual, 'is 
preceded by a noun terminating zeith a lingual, the 
initial of the adjective retains its primary sound in all 
the cases of the singular, as ap mo i;ualamn t>elr, "on 
n1Y right shoulder b ;" ap a èOlr t>elr, on his right 
foot, not a]l a èOl r belT'; colann t>aonna, a human 
body, not colann baonna c . 


This exception is made to preserve the agreeable sound arising 
from the coalescence of the lingual consonants. In the spoken 
language, however, this euphonic principle is not observed, but 
the adjective is aspirated regularly according to the gender of the 
substantive, as set down in the Etymology, Chap. III. But in 
eotann oaonna, and a few other phrases, the 0 is never aspirated 
in any part of Ireland, except by children. 


6. "fVhen an adjective is used to describe the quality 
of two nouns, it agrees with the one next to it, as F ea l 1 
al)ur bean malt, a good man and woman; bean QbUr 
Feap malt. 
7. 'Vhen the numerals t>á, two; Flée, twenty; 
céat>, a hundred; mile, a thousand, or any multiple of 
ten, are prefixed to the substantive, then the substan- 
tive anJ its article are put, not in the plural, but in the 
singular form. 
Some have supposed that the substantive in these instances is 
really in the genitive case plural; but that this is not the fact is 
sufficiently obvious from this, that \\hen the noun has a de(.'idt.d 


b O'
I(Jlloy, Llfr, 1"JW F'it 1 el. p. 1 S. 


c Id., p. 19. 
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form for the genitive plural, it cannot be placed after these nume- 
rals, as F,ëe bean, twenty women; céuo oume, a hundred per- 
sons; céao caora, a hundred sheep; not Flëe ban, céao oaomeoö, 
céao caopaë, the genitives plural of these nouns being (as already 
seen, pp. 103, 109), ban, oaomeaö, caopaë. 
The terminational form of the feminine substantive, when pre- 
ceded by bá, two, is the same as the dative singular, except when 
the substantive is governed in the genitive case, and then it is put 
in the genitive plural, as bá ë01r, two feet; bá lánÏ1, two hands; 
ba ëtumr, two ears; not bá ëor, ba tári1, bá duaT'; rném a öá 
lárn, the size of his two hands; not mém a öó. lánTI: In bá chUJrp 
, n- Inmr Cáchm5 Tloëa téõor: coppa mL, teo , n-a n-mnJ", 
"the two cranes of Inis Cathaigh do not suffer other cranes to 
remain with them on their island," MS. Trin. ColI. Dubl. H. 2. 16. 
p. 242. 
But though the substantive has thus decidedly the singular 
form as much as six foot, twelve inch, t1venty mile, in English, 
still the adjective belonging to and following such a noun is put in 
the plural, as bá tánÏ1 ri1óra, two great hands; bá toëpán, rnópa, 
"two great luminaries," Genesis, i. 16; ba lérpaJpe mópa, "two 
great lights," Book of Bal1ymote, fo!' 8; ba comari-a cmö, C01C- 
cenba, "two beautiful general signs," Battle of .J.
fagll Rat/t, 
p. 114; an bá !arc öeaò, of the two small fishes; bí i-aeö rtemna, 
rnechcaJbe, "two smooth, snowy sides," .AIac Conglinn's Dream, 
in LeaUwr Breac,. ba bpu bOlte, bubòopma or na porca rm, 
"two chaferlike, dark-blue brows onr those eyes," Id. 
This remarkable exception to the general use of the singular 
and plural numbers induced O'-Molloy and others to be of opinion, 
that there were three numbers in this language. O'.Molloy writes: 
" Verùm ex ij s, quæ obseruaui, ausim dicere, tres numerari 
posse l1umeros apud HiLernos; singularem nempè, qui ullum im- 
portat, pluralem qui duo, et plusquam pluralem id est, qui plus- 
quam duo: dicunt enim in singulari capoU, cor, ceann, latiuè 
caballus, pes, caput. In plurali verò bha chapoU, ba chOIr, ba 
cheunn, latinè duo caballi, duo pede.
, duo capita,. tametsi nomina 
siat in singulari flumero præter numeralia, quæ sunt plural is nu- 
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meri: plusquàm pluralis, rrl cUPUlt, rrl cora, l:pl cmn, in quibus 
tùm nmneralia, tum substantiva important plusquam duo," Gral1l- 
matica LatÙlO-Hibernica, p. 122. 
The Rev. Paul O'Brien, in his Irish Grammar, p. 21, says that 
" oá ëOlr, ought to be i>á c:or, i. e. a foot twice; for i>a is expres- 
sive of second, twice, or pair; as bÓ, not bá, in numbers, is two." 
But the very reverse is the fact, for bÓ is the number two in the 
abstract, while bå, or i>á, is the form of the numeral adjective 
which coalesces with nouns, like celi're, four (the form ce;ai'a1Il 
denoting four in the abstract), so that O'Brien's observations are 
wholly erroneous. 'Ve cannot, however, admit a dual number, 
because all nouns of the masculine gender terminate like the nomi- 
native singular when placed after the numeral bá, two, and the 
third form occurs in feminine nouns only, thus: cpann (masc.), a 
tree; 6á ëpann, two trees; rpl cpomn, three trees; tám (fem.), a 
hand; bá tOlm, two hands; l:rí láma, three hands. In the He- 
brew, and many of the Eastern languages, a noun in the singular 
form is sometimes found connected with plural numerals, twenty, 
t!tirty; and instances of it are also found in the French language, 
as vi!Jllt et U'll ecu, twenty and one crown; and more frequently 
in old English, as tfventy DOZEN; si.c FOOT high; tTvelve I
CII 
thick; sixty MILE Ì1l, breadth, &c., as in the following examples in 
Shakspeare : 
.. That's fifty year ago."-2nd Pt. Hen. IV. Act 3, sc. 2. 
" I must a dozen mile to-night."-Ib. 
" Three pound of sugar: five pound of currants," &c.- 
T/Tinter's Tale, Act I. sc.3. 
" 'Vill your lordship lend me a thousand pound to furnish me 
forth '?"-2nd Part Hen. IV. Act I. sc.2. 


Some German authors also write zwanzig mann, twenty men. 


2z 
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SECTION 3,-Ofthe Collocation and Agreement of p,.onUllilS 
u'itlt their Antecedents. 


RULE VI. 
a. The posscssive adjective pronouns tHO, my, t>o, tllY, 
a, his, her's, or their's, are placed before their nouns, 
and agree with their antecedeuts in gender, number, 
and case. But the other pronouns have no distinction 
of number or case. 
EXllIJljJles.-JTJo i'Últ, my eye; bO éor, thy foot; a ö-cmn, 
their heads: b'Frea
U1r 10r'<1 al)ur a buömpr: ré teo, teal)a;6 
ríor un r:eun.puU ro, aour r:óll)euöùI6 mIre é a b-r:pí laei'wl), 
"J esus answered, and said to them, destroy this temple, and I will 
build it up in three days," Jolw, ii. 19; rélbõ6 an i;aoi' map Ir á,t 
lél, oour ctU1mr a r:opunn, uér: nJ rear bUlL co n-ar a b-r:.Ò rí no 
c' á,r: a b-rém rí, .. the wind bloweth where it listeth, but thou 
knowest not whence it procceddh, or nhither it gaeth," John, iii.IV. 
b. The emphatic postl1xes of these pronouns are placed 
after the substantive to which they belong, as mo tárn- 
ra, my hand, óp ö-cmn-ne, our hands; and if the sub- 
stantive be immediately followed by an adjective, the 
emphatic particle is þlaced after such adjective, as mo 
ëor ëti-r1, my left foot; a tám bCar-ran, his right 
hand. 


RULE VII. 
If the pronoun has a sentence, or member of a sen- 
tence, for its antecedent, it must be put in the third 
person singular, masculine gender, as 1 r 1111 re fUb rtém 
1aD, aë'C nfol1 atìmmi)eabap é, it is 1 that brought 
them safe, but they did not acknowledge it; lr mm1C 
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00 FuaI1amap bac mentear ó n-a lánil, ace nioll tUb- 
amap bm6eocar 00 alp, it is often we received every 
goodness from his hand, hut we have not thanked him 
for it. 


RULE VIII. 
If the anteceùent be a noun of multitude, such as 
mmflclp, tuce, bponb, or ol,eam, rluas, &c., the pro- 
noun is very generally of the third perRon plural, as 
lr ole em t'11earn 1uee na clI1e r In , ((bUt'" 11' Fuat Ie 
b nc neue lab, the peop1e of that country are a bad 
people, and they are hateful to evcry one. 


RUI.E IX. 
An interrogative pronoun combined with a personal 
pronoun asks a question without the intervention of the 
assertive verb lr, as Cla n-é DunmaU? who is Daniel? 
But the substantive verb 'Cá \)i can never he left under- 
stood, as cá D-Fult D'JmnaU, where is Daniel ?-See 
Part II. Sect. 4, p. 134. 


RULE X. 
The relative pronouns <<, u;ho, which, and noc, It,/w, 
or u.hich, have no variations of gender or number, in 
reference to their antecedents; they always follow im- 
mediately after their antecedents, and aspirate the aspi- 
rable initials of the verbs to which they are the nomina- 
tives, as an FeaT' a oualtear, the man who strikes.- 
See pp. 131, 132, 133, 3.5
. 
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SECTION 4.- Of the Agreement (!fa rerb witlt its Nomillati'L'e 
Case. 
RULE XI. 
'Vhen the nominative case is expressed, the verb 
has the same form in all the persons except the relative 
and the third person plural, as 'Cá mé, I am, not 'Cálm 
mé; t::á cú, thou art, not Cá111 CÚ; cá ré, he is; cá 
r mn , we are not, camaOlb rmn; ca rlD, ye are; 'Cálb 
T'1ab, they are. 
'Vhen the synthetic form of the verb is used, the 
nominative cannot be expressed except in the third per- 
son plural, and even then, in the past tense, the pronoun 
and the termination which expresses it cannot be used 
at the same time, as bo ëUlp rlab, they put, not bO 
ëUll1eabrtp rlab; but if the plural nominative be a noun, 
then the form of the verb, which expresses the person in 
its termination, may be retained, as Ó1P nfol1 ëpelbeabal1 
a Dpáltpeaëa rém ann Fór, "for his own brethren did 
not as yet believe in him d ;" ba tene bo i;mc1r bl1albe, 
"two fires which the Druids used to make e ." 


Haliday writes, that" a verb agrees with its nominative case in 
number and person," and then in a note observes, that "in the 
Scotch dialect, C as the verb has no variation of form corresponding 
to the Person, or Number of its Nominative, the connexion between 
the Verb and its Nominative can be marked only by its colloca- 
tion. Little variety, therefore, is allowed in this respect.'-Stem- 
art. From this, then, we may conclude, that the Scotch dialect 
possesses but little of the perspicuity of the mother tongue."- 
Ga'/ic Grammar, p. 113. 


d J oil n, ,-ii. 5. 


I' Cor. Gloss., {'oce õeUcame. 
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It must be confessed, however, that in the Irish language, ancient 
or modern, no agreement is observed between the nominative case 
and the verb, except in the relative and the third person plural, 
and that even this agreement would appear to have been originally 
adopted in imitation of the Latin language. But it is true that the 
Irish verb has several terminations to express the persons, which 
the Scotch Gælic has not, though these cannot be used when the 
nominatives are expressed, with the single exception of the third 
person plural. 


RULE XII. 


rL. The nominative case, whether noun or pronoun, 
IS ordinarily placed after the verb, as 
á ré, he is; 
l}Jl 1 r ré, he broke; maJloub b]11an, Brian was killed. 
In the natural order of an Irish sentence the verb 
comes first, the nominative, with its dependents, next 
after it, and next the ohject of the verb, or accusative 
case, as }10 tmrr1m Dla m Dmm FO lmálEln pODen, 
" God made man in his own image"f. 
It is a general principle in this language, that the object of the 
verb should never be placed between the verb and its nominative; 
but we often find this natural order of an Irish sentence violated, 
even in the best Irish manuscripts, and the verb placed, without 
any apparent connexion, with its nominative, as bachl, 10mOrrO, 
cetre mec FJéeat> [ba01] aJl)e, "Dathi, indeed, twenty-four sons 
n.ere with him, i. e. Dathi had twenty-four sons," Tribes, 
'c., of 
Hy-Fiacltrach, p. 32. But, according to the genius of the ]an- 
guage, when the noun is placed before the verb, it does not imme- 
diately connect with the verb, but rather stands in an absolute 
state; and such construction, though unquestionably faulty, is 
often adopted by the best Irish writers for the sake of emphasis, as 
in the English phrases, " the Queen, she reigns, " "the Queen, God 
bless her." Sentences so constructed cannot be considered gram- 


f Book of Ballyrnote, fol. 8, a, b. 
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matically correct, unless we suppose a sudden interruption of the 
sentence, and, after that, an abrupt renewal of it; or unless we 
suppose some word equivalent to the English as to, or the Latin 
quoad, or secundum, to be understood. 
b. 'Vhen the assertive verb 11', or the particles an, 
or naè, which always carry the force of lr, and never 
suffer it to be expressed, are used, the collocation is as 
follows: the verb comes first, next the attribute, or 
predicate, and then the subject; as Ir pear mé, I am a 
man; lr man:" lan, they are good. 
But if the article be expressed before the predicate, 
then the attribute comes next after the verb; as lr mé 
an pear, I am the man. The forms e, 1', laD, as already 
remarked in the Etymology, are always used in the 
modern language in connexion with this verb lr, and 
not r é , 1'1, r laD . 
The reader win observe a striking analogy between this collo- 
cation and the Scotch English, "'tis a fine day this," "'twas a cold 
night that;' "'tis a high hill that." I.'rom whatever source this 
mode of construction has been derived, it is nearly the same as the 
Irish and Erse, If bpeá(5 an lá fO; ba ruap an oíòëe fin; If ápb 
an enoe fIn; the only difference being, that the definite article is 
used in the Irish, and sometimes the personal pronoun set before 
the demonstrative, as If ruap an 016ëe í feo, this is a cold night. 
c. If the nominative be a collective or plural noun 
substantive, the verb has often the synthetic form of the 
third person plural. 
Examples.-Leanabap a I-nUlnClp é, his people followed him; 
t;Uòr ac a ffiumclp a ëopp leo a n-tJpmn, "his people carried 
[asportaverunt] his body with them to Ireland," Keat. IIlst., 
p. 110; t:opëpabap mopán bíoo ann, "many of them fell there," 
itl., p. 121 ; ap n-a dol' bO ëJmo6 Seuu:: aòuf bO na pleclo 'bup 
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ipé'ö'ObUP RómánUl
 no ()peoinUli;, lmö1b rém oppa, bp'flb an 
clOl6c, aöur mpölb a b-dp, .. the natIOn oï the Scots and the Plcttl 
having heard that the Romans had forsaken the Britons, they rush 
upon them, break tlw \'raIl, and plunder their country," Id., p. 106; 
Oume po-þoòlomi-a a ö U pUOUbOp lomub leaöop, ., a very learned 
man, who had a number of books;" literally, "a very learned 
man, with whom there Icere a 7lUllitJer of books;' Id., p. 127. 
The most genuine agreement between the nominative case and 
the verb in this language, is when the relative pronoun a, or any 
modification of it, or Sll bstitute for itJ
, is the nominative. This 
always precedes the verb, aspirates its initictl, if aspirable, and 
causes it to terminate in ear, or Of, in tj1(> prt'sent and future indi- 
cative active, as an reup U ÖUUllëuJ', the man nho strikes; an 
reup a 
lunl1f, the man who cleanst's; Oõ fO m bapa CUPlbil noc 
loöpur bo'n 1e'c5mr Fpl
ÕUUll<;l, noc 'f com:pãp6u õnÍTn bo'n 
le'òluf t:OIppmõt:tC, "this is the second chapter which treats eJf 
repercussive medicine, wl1Ích has a different action from the attrac- 
ti\"e medicine," O,"d .I/ediclil .111S. A. V. 1414. 
This is the tenHination of the verb to agree \\ith the relative 
in the þresl'nt and future indicative, in the modem Irish language; 
but in the past ten
e, the relative form is th(' same as that of the 
third person singular. In ancient manuscripts, however, the Vt:rb 
is made to agree with the relative, after the Latin manner, as nu 
buíne 00 ponrac In ech
, for no bao:ne bo pine an õníoril, 
"!tomines qui e.tficerwtl facinus," LeaMlar Breac, foL 35, b 
. 
Ir IuD pn po õClbrUC t'IC, ocuï' mllll, ocur arom m ChUpDlnUll, 
cumlc Ó RÓlm co dp n-6penb, h these were they who stole the 
honselS, the asses, and the mules of the Cardmal, who came frOlli 
Home tu the land of Erin, " Id., foI. 4, b. 
And ewn Duald 
lac Fu"bis, nho \Hote in lûjO, thqut'utly 
glve5 the verb the third person plural termination to agree with the 
l"daLÏn', as bÚll t>llòi-",uc bt:: tHnölOr 1 íúl' OJ' a T'Ul6c 1'"0 0 nu 


g The English peasantry often 
u:se us and 'iC1/at tür the relative, 
and very often omit the relative 
iIoltogetlier. Tl!eir as Rl1Ù teind, 


from whatl'ver F-ource ùl.riveù, 
tire nut uuli1..
 the Irish a, oc, 
\\ hu, W 1lidl. 
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h-åpb-þlmie umöp1iSe lmplb a n-anëun-.cJ.ëca. This sentt'nce would 
stand as follows in the modern language: báll bllj;i'eaë be [ll] 
blnòear ríor ar a rU1be pl;S na h-ápb-þlmi'e umöpeaëa [a] ImpeaJ' 
a n-anëúriwÓ::a, h the righteous decrees of God, mho hurls down 
from their kingly thrones the monarchs 'mho exercise their tyranni- 
cal power," Tribes, &'c., of Hy-Fiac/trach, p. 316. 
In JohQ. Mac Torna O'Mulconry's copy of Keating's History 
of Ireland we also find a similar construction, as in the following 
sentence: benalln-p pai' aòur pli)e bíot: uòl1r bo'n mélb bOt: 
öpmi'Tuö Fillb at: þoémp, h I deprive thee of prosperity and king- 
dom, as well as the number of thy brothers m/w are along with 
thee," p. ] 13; b'å n-bíon ap lompuaòab na n-(5aolb,ol béxbOp aò 
r;ópUlbloÓ:: oppa, " to defend themselves against the attacks of the 
Gaels, 'lclw 'lvere in pursuit of them," Id., p. 140; ana, .1. rbaöa 
bee a b1bír FOPI' na t:lppabOlö, "ANA, i. e. small vessels 'w/tick 
were usually at the wells," Cor. Gloss., in voce ana; na bpei- 
nwi) cpa bácap h-I co 1m It:eët: pat:p<l1c IconppOcepl:', h-It:e po 
i'lnnt:mret:, "the Britons, IV/tO 'lvC/'e pr('aching along with 81. Pa- 
trick, were they 'lv/w made this change" [of the word], Id., 'cure 
CpUlmchep; lObap lap rao1pe na CaTò ÒO h-ai'ct.ai' b'FlUbU
Ub 
aÒur b'onópuiSub na n-o'Flcceaë nua rm canÒabap I n-6ITHnn, 
"after the solemnity of Easter they repaired to Dublin, to salute 
and honour the new functionarit:'s 'Ivho had come to Ireland," Ann. 
Four o/lfast., A. D. 1600. 
d. The relative is often understood, exactly as in 
English, in such phrases as "the subject I spoke upon," 
for" the subject upon which I spoke;" "the thing I 
wanted," for "the thing which I wanted." But the 
initial of the verb is aspirated, as if the relative were 
expressed. 
Examples.-an t:é ëpelbear. he who believes; FU1plonn ualb 
rém bO éop b'Ult:lu/)ab na epíée i;aönr le neapt:, "to place a 
colony of his own to inhabit the country ['lvlticlt] he gains by force," 
Keat. Hist., p. 8; In mUlp ilmëJUer elp1U, .. the sea [n'/lidtJ 
:surrounds Ireland," Cur. Gloss., voce COlpe bpecá,n. 
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e. In the natural order of an Irish sentence, the 
interrogative pronouns precede the verb; as cia bucol 
rÍ1? who struck thee? C]leaD a 0J11r é? what broke 
it? 


In poetry, or poetical prose, the natural order of sentences is 
sometimes inverted" and the nominative case placed before the verb, 
as in the poem on the regal cemetery of Rathcroghan, ascribed to 
Torna Eigeas : 


Elpe, Fo61a, ocur banba, 
L7pí h-óò-mná állne ampa, 
L7álb I ò-Cpuacam, &.c. 


"Eire, Fodhla, and Banba, 
Three beauteous famous damsels, 
Are interred at Cruachan," &c. 


And in the following quatrain from the ode addressed to Donough, 
fourth Earl of Thomond, by Teige l\Iac Dary : 


L7elpce, oaolpre, bíi- ana, 
pt á 6 a , coòi-a, con5u1u. 
blombua6 cai-a, òmptJ-tíon, (501b, 
L7pé amör:p rlai-a rárOlb. 


" 'Vant, slavery, scarcity of provisions, 
Plagues, battles, conflicts, 
Defeat in battle, inclement weather, rapine, 
From the unworthiness of a prince do spring." 
In the ancient and modern Irish annals, and in old romantic 
tales, the nominative or accusative case is frequently placed before 
the infinitive mood, somewhat like the accusative before the infini- 
tive mood in the Latin language, as a Pbmachu bO lorca6 bO i-ene 
rmi;ném, "Armagh was burned by lightning," Aun. Pour .JIa:st., 
A. D. 778; ctolòi-ec rr}mnJp::pec bO lorcaó, "the belfry of the 
Monastery [i. e. Monastel'boiceJ was burned," CltTonicon Scotorum, 
A. D. 1097. 
Haliday (Gælic Grammar, p. 115), and the Hev. Paul O'Brien 
3A 
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(Irish Grammar, p. 183), have thought that the form of the verb 
thus placed after the nominative was the past tense of the indica- 
tive passive; but the forms of the various verbs which occur in 
the Irish Annals prove, beyond the possibility of doubt, that it is 
the infinitive mood of the verb, as mai'
m-nam, mac Clnt>élt>e, 
álpt>-pí mínÍ'lOn, t>o ep
a1Jált t>o 'Oont>uöá
, mac Cai'mt, t:li;eapna 
Uo FI6 ò em:e, t:pla i'anònaét:, "Mahon, son of Kennedy, arch-king 
of Munst('r, was treacherously captured by Donovan, son of Cathal, 
lord of Hy-Fidhgente," .Ann. FOUT .Jlast., A. D. 974; mamlI'Clp 
Chumche t>o i'ccc1Já.t la S
ot>a Cam 'TIac Conmapa, "the mo- 
nastery of Quin was erected by Sioda Cam Mac Namara, Id., 
A. D. 1402; C'uai'mu1Íwm t>'opõam ó'n õ-caUwnn co a pOlle, 
" Thomond \Vas plundered from one extremity to the other," Id., 
A. D. 1563; C'lOlòi'each C'luana lopmpt> t>o i'un:am, "the belfry 
of Clonard fell," Id., A. D. 1039; t>íi' móp t>aome t>o i'u1Jalpt: ap 
j:-earm1J bpelFne, "a great destruction of people was brought on 
the men of Breifny," Id., A. D. 14:29; art> m-bpecám t>o 10rca6 
aòuI' t>'opl;mn t>o '(5haUm1J adla dlat, aòuI' t>á ëét> t>U1ne t>o 
10rca6 II' m t>mmllCtò, aòuI' t>á éét> ele t>o 1Jren:' a m-bpoìt>, 
"Ardbraccan was burned by the Danes of Dublin; and two hun- 
dred persons were burned in the stone church, and two hundred 
more were carried off in capti\"ity," Ann. Kitronan, A. D. 1030; 
C'omáI' Oò 0 Rm
llb
 aõuI' Clann Cába t>o 601 ar lonI' o' 7;'6 
II' m ml6e, "Thomas Oge O'Heilly and the Clann Cab a [the Mac 
Cabes] went upon an excursion into Meath," Id., A. D. 1413 ; 
é pém t>o i-arramõ ó a palle, aòuI' LOIU 1Jeacca t>o 6enom t>1O 
copp, "he was dragged asunder, and small bits made of his body," 
Id., A. D. 1374; mór ole t>o t:heét: t>e larCam, "great evils came 
of it afterwards," Battle of .Jlagh Rath, p. 28. 
From the forms t>o epõa6áll, t>o i'ÓCC6Últ, t>'opõam, t>o i'ult:1m, 
00 i'a1Jmpe, t>o 1Jpeli', t>o òot, t>o i'appamò, t>o 6enom, t>o ieée, 
used in the above examples, and from other decidedly infinitIve 
forms found in the Irish Annals, such as t>o i'oét:, t>o i'Jaéeam, t>o 
poérom, t>o i'eI't:ált, t>o i'mpcflll, &c" it is absolutely certain that 
it is the infinitive mood active is used, and not the past indicative 
passive, as Haliday, O'Brien, and others, have assumed. \Vhether 
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this construction be or be not the same as that of the Latin infini- 
tive, preceded by the nominative accusative of the agent, when quod 
or ut is understood, and when the infinitive is put for the imperfect 
tense, must be left to the decision of the learned; as in Virgil: 
"At DanaÎ1m proceres Agamemnoniæque phalanges 
Ingenti trepidare metu; pars 
'ertere terga, 
Ceu quondam petiêre rates; pars tollere vocem." 

-EneÙl. VI. 489. 
" - 
Iene desistere victam 
Nec posse ltaliâ Teucrorum avertere regem." 
Æneid. I. 37. 


And in Cæsar De Bello Gallico : 
" Cæsari renunciatur, Helvetiis esse in animo, per agrum Se- 
quanorum et Æduorum iter in Santonulll fines facere, &c."- 
Lib. I. 1 O. 
f. The infinitive mood of the verb-substantive, and 
of verbs of Inotion and gesture, &c. often takes before 
it the nominative or accusative of substantives, and the 
accusative of pronouns b , as 'f olc an nlb beapoprntpe 
bo oen: a n-lmpeOran Ie n-a célle, it is an evil thing 
for brothers to be in contention with each other; ar lóp 
barn mé Fém '00 t:mclm, "it is enough for me that I 
myself fall;" est sati,s mihi me ipsum cadere i ; aE calp- 
nE1lle PáqlOIC bo teaèc ann, "predicting that Patrick 
would come thither j ;" lap E-clof '01 an cpannèup DO 
tUlc1m all a mac, "quando audivit sortem obtigisse 
11 n ico filio su (/ ." 


h l-Ialiday, in his Gælic Gram- 
mar, p. ] 15, gives this rule from 
Stewart's Gælic Grammar, first 
edition, p. 154, line 18; and not 
understanding its exact meaning. 
he gives examples which have 
no reference to it whatsoever. 
But Stewart, who understood the 


Scotch Gælic very well, gives the 
rule, and the examples, perfectly 
correct, in both editions of his 
G ramm3 r. 
i Keat. Rist., p. 1"-15. 
j Id., p. 
5. 
kId., p. 70. 
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This mode of construction is exactly like the accusative coming 
before the infinitive mood in Latin, when quod or ut is understood, 
or rather when the sentence could be resolved by those conjunctions. 
g. The nominative or accusative (in the modern 
language the accusative) of personal pronouns also often 
appears before verbal nouns governed by prepositions. 
E;ra1uples.-ar po F1
er flurn m eétma po t::OIméta6 nf bo'n 
Þtel6, oeur rf ar na h-ereame, eurna6 be 
leFa6 ep1nb bO nutte6, 
"for he knew that the first person who should partake of the ban- 
quet, and it after being cursed, that of him would come to destroy 
Ireland," Battle of },/agh Rath, p. 24; oeur ré oe ImblPt:: p6ëJUe 
1t::ID na rtoòu, "and he a' playing of chess amid the hosts," Id., 
p. 36; aòur f a ò (1Jt:lú
a6 tánTI pé tonòþopt:: -an pli;, "and she 
dwelling near the king's palace," Id., p.70. 
'Vhen the noun thus placed before the infinitive mood is pre- 
ceded by a preposition, some writers make the preposition govern 
it, as nf rUl61U
06 ar (5h00l61t1Ö bO 
eaët:: ó'n ö- Framò e Òo 
m-bJa6 beoòún ö-roeot -lOnann t:at::opra, "it i_s no proof of the 
Gaels having come [lit. to come] from France that there should be 
a few words common between them," Battle of oI1Iagh Ratll" p.52. 
It would be, however, more grammatical not to let the force of the 
preposition light on the noun in this construction, but to consider 
it as governing the whole clause, as expressing an abstract sub- 
stantive idea, and to write nf ) ulblUtSa6 ar (5ha0l6lt bO 
eoët: ó'n 
ö-Framòc, &c. 
It should be here noted by the learner, that in the modern Irish 
language, and in the Scotch Gælic, the accusatives (or be they 
nominatives, if the Scotch will have them so) of the personal pro- 
nouns é, f, lOb. are always used before the infinitive mood in this 
construction, and not ré, rf, flab; but in ancient Irish manuscripts 
the latter occur very frequently. 


RULE XIII. 


'Vhell there are two or more nominatives joined 
together by a copulative conjunction, the third per
on 
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plural of the verb is never used in the modern langu ge, 
as bo 01 ann DOli-matt, Donneha6 O'bllr Dlapmalb, 
Daniel, Donough and Dermot were there. 
But in the ancient language the third person plural of the verb 
is used, as búcop ant> bomnaU, bonnchaò ocur 'Olapma1t>. But 
this may have been, perhaps, in imitation of the Latin. 


Rl:LE XIV. 
The assertive verb 11', which has the force of the 
. copula .of logicians, is always omitted in the present 
tense after the interrogative particle cm, whether? also 
after the negatives n1 and noëa, not; as an 'CÍ1 é, art 
thou he? ni mé, I am not. 
This vrrb can also be elt>gant1y omitted in other situations in 
which it might be expressed, as Olp cú ap ò-cpuiUli;ieOlp, for 
thou art our Creator, for ÓIP Ir cú áp ò-CpuiUli;ieó'p; In cú 
i;lanar In eclOlr? mé Imoppa [for Ir me Imoppa], "is it thou that 
cleanest the church? it is I indeed," 1\1S. Trin. ColI. Dubl. H. 2. 
18. p. 205, b; mae rom COlpppl ChmbchOlc [for ba mac rom 
00 Chmpbpi ChmnëUlc], he was the son of Cairbre Cinnchait; 
cOIprech mo p.ore, cpfn mo ëpé, Ó po cOlmr eò Fé Fpl Flano, for 
lr t:OIprtach roo porò, Ir cpfon mo ëpé, 0 00 cOI1TIreaò Flann te 
Fé, i. e. "wearied my eye, withered my clay [body], since Flann 
was measured by the Fe [a yard for measuring graves]," Cor. 
Gloss., 'Voce Fé. 


RULE XV. 
'Vhen two or more substantives come together, or 
sllcceed each other, denoting the sanle object, they 
should agree in case by apposition; as DorimaU, mac 
QObn, mle amnnpeen, Jll'b E1]1eann, Domnallus, filius 
Aidi, filii Ainmirei, rex Hiberniæ. Here the word 
mete is in the nominative case, bcing in apposition to 
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borimaU, i. e. being as it were laid alongsl:de of it; the 
word mlC is in the genitive case to agree with QOba, 
to which it is in apposition; and p1t, being in apposition 
to borimaU, is in the nominative case. Sometimes the 
assertive verb lr or ar, is placed between two nouns 
which might be put in apposition, as an {7-amm ar 
Colam C1Ue l . . 


This rule is not always observed in the colloquial Irish, and 
some writers on Irish grammar have attempted to shew that it 
should not be observed, but that, according to the genius of the 
language, the word in apposition ought to be in the nominative 
case, though the word to which it refers be in the genitive, 
inasmuch as the relative and a verb are always understood. In 
this opinion the Author cannot acquiesce; and the rule is 
observed by Keating, the Four Masters, and Duald Mac Firbis, 
who wrote in the latter end of the seventeenth century; as ÓIP ar 
ap i'tlOët: a06a ailal1TI, melc Ftmi-ö'opt:'mi) an Cpo)'t:'UIn aca 
nlac SUlöne, "for Mac Sweeny is of the race of Aodh Athlamh, 
son of Flaithbheartach an Trostain," Keat. Hist., p. 7. Keating, 
however, does not always observe this apposition, particularly 
when the first noun is in the dative or ablative case, as is evident 
from this example: tHa n-t>eaëm6 t:'pa Cuchutomn t>'roi;tmm 
dear nòo1te Ò O Sòáimi), banòmr5ea6aé baOi a n-Qlbam, 
"\Vhen Cuchullin went to learn feats of arms from Sgathach, a 
heroine who resided in Scotland," Id., p. 78. In this sentence, 
Sòaimi) is in the dative or ablative case governed by the preposi- 
tion òO; but ùWlòmròea6aé is in the nominative case, though it 
ought to be the dative, as being in apposition to Sòái'OI
. This 
apposition is, however, found observed in Cormac's Glossary, as 
ame, a nomine Qme, mòeme eoòabwt, " ./line [a hill] is called 
from .Aine, the daughter of EogabhaI." 


J Keat. Hist., p. 126. 
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CHAPTER II. 


OF GOVERNMENT. 


I
 this chapter is to be eXplained the government 
of substantives, of adjectives, of verbs, of prepositions, 
and of conj unctions. 


SECTIO
 1.- Of tlte GOL'erllmellt of Substantire.ç. 


RULE XVI. 
n. 'Yhen two substantives come together signifying 
different things, that is, when not in apposition, the 
latter is put in the genitive case. 


Examples.-'Copo'Ö no coh1lun, the fruit of the earth; é1rc nO 
mapa, the fishes of tbe sea; pún ró;i)ta, a desire of plunder; rotor 
na òpéJne, the light of the sun; UIO no h-íce," Deus salutis," 
Cor. Gloss., 'Voce Uloncechc; bÚltem na n-t>út, " Creator of the 
elements," Leablwr Breac, fot 121, b,. 'C1
epna In t>on1OJn, "the 
Lord of the world," Ill. 
"-hen the governiIìg substantive is preceded by a preposition, 
some writers eclipse the initial of the governed substantive, as te 
l1-anra'Ö nòaol
e, "by a storm of wind," Keat. Hist., p. 28. But 
tl1is is not necessary, nor is it at all observed in the spoken lan- 
guage. 
b. Verbal nouns substantive coming from transitive 
verbs, govern the genitive case of those nouns which the 
verbs from which they are derived would govern in the 
accusative or objective case. 
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Examples.-a'l) cup rit, sowing sred, i. e. a sowing of seed; 
a'l) bop
a6 FO la, shedding blood, i. e. a shedding of blood; 00 
þostUlm cé1poe, to learn a trade, i. e. to or for the learning of a 
trade. 
Also verbal nouns, which may be properly styled progressive 
active nouns, when preceded by certain prepositions have the force 
of active participles in other languages; and, when preceded by 00, 
have the force of the infinitive mood active. Also adjectives takrn 
substantively, as co n-1mmao eolwr, "with much knowledge," 
Leabhar Breac, fo1. 107, a, a. 


RFLE XVII. 
'Vhen, in the absence of the article, the latter of 
two substantives in the genitive case is the proper name 
of a man, woman, or place, its initial is aspirated; as 
Ó almr1p Pl1ábpUl'S, "from the time of St. Patrick:t;" 
1ntean ShaH)Oe, the daughter of Sabia; alp bea r b O's 
Cl1Glrll, the Archbishop of CasheI. 
This holds good as a general rule in the modern Irish language, 
but it is much to be doubted whether it was adhered to in the 
ancient language; and in modern Irish an exception to it is gene- 
rally made in family names, which are made up of the proper 
names of the progenitors of the families, and the word 0 (or Un), 
nepos, or grandson, or mac, a son, prefixed, as 0 NeIU, O'Neill; 
o 'Oorr-nmU, O'Donnell; 0 ConëaBmp, O'Conor; 0 CeaUm;Ç, 
O'Kelly; 0 'OonnaBám, O'Donovan; mac 'OorimOllt, Mac Don- 
nell; mac Capimi), Mac Carthy; not 0 'OhomnmU, mac 'Ohom- 
nOl U, &c. But should the prefixed 0 be itself governed in the 
genitive case by another noun, then the initial of the noun which 
it governs will be aspirated, as nlac NélU UI 'OhorimmlL, the son 
of Niall O'Donnell; mJC Chu
haJl U, ChonchoBOIp, the son of 
Cathal O'Conor; a
hmp Cha,i>'l) U, CheaUm(s, the father of Teige 
O'Kelly. Some writers aspirate the initial of the latter substantive, 
a Keat. Rist., p. 110. 
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even when it is not a proper name, as òop òaD oaraëc pelPò e é, 
" so that he was seized with a paroxysm of anger," A-eat. Hist., 
p. 76; a ò òeappai> ëOlUe, "cutting down the wood," Id., ibid.; 
olLtorilam mete pít, " the fosterage of a king's son," Id., p. 97; 
all cha
ha, "a rock of battle," Cor. Gloss., 'Voce Ca
hal ; arL 
ëír a , "rock of tribute," Id., 'Voce CalreL. But this is not to be 
imitated, as it weakens the sound of the word too much. 
It is very strange that Oi\Iolloy calls the 0 prefh:ed to Irish 
surnames an article, whereas it is really a substantive, and has been 
translated nepos by Adamnan, in his life of Columba. O'Molloy 
writes: "Articulus 0 appositus proprijs nominibus virorum Prin- 
cipum Hibernensium facit nomina enunciari in genitiuo casu, vt 
o bomhnolU, 0 NeIU, 0 õplam ; sub casuatione autem, ftexione, 
vel declinatione, variari solet in I, ua, vt nominatiuo 0 õpram, 
genitiuo I õhpram, datiuo ouo bhpratn, accusatiuo ar 0 mbplom, 
vocatiuo a I bhplOm, ablatiuo te 0 bpram, cùm tamen bpram, de 
se feratur in nominatiuo, et accusatiuo, et ablatiuo, et datiuo : bptan 
verò non nisi in genitiuo et vocatiuo singularis numeri."-Gram- 
matica Latino-Hiberllica, 102. 
The fact, however, is, that brIOn, the name of the progenitor of 
the family, is put in the genitive case throughout, and governed by 
the substantive 0, which means nepos, grandson, or descendant, 
and that the changes of the initial Õ are merely euphonic. 


SECTION 2.-0fthe Government of Adjectiz:es. 


RULE XVIII. 
The adjective tán, full, often requires a gelutIve 
case after it, as tán Fota, full of blood; tán r e1 pö e , 
full of anger; but it more frequently requires the pre- 
position bO, or more correctly be, after it, as tán t>'pU1l, 
full of blood; tán b'peJpö, full of anger. 
3n 
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Examples.-'OuBi:aè mae U l..u ò a1p, lercap lán bO pach m 
Splpuea Nmmh, "Dubhthach Mac U Lugair, a vessel full of the 
grace of the Holy Spirit," :MS. Trin. CoIl. DubL H. 3. 18. p. 358 ; 
òupubo lán an enoee bíB, "so that the hill was full of them," 
rit. lJ-Ioling; bo Bábap no mOlte bá òaè len: bo'n rÓb tán bO 
fòopwB l.oètonn, "the fields on each side of the road were full of 
the tents of the Danes," I(eat. Hist., Callaghan Caslwl; If lán 
b'á fOlUfl nem oeur calam, "heaven and earth are full of his 
light," 17'zsio Adamnani, in Leablwr Breae. 
Some grammarians have attempted to give rules of Syntax for 
pointing out what prepositions shoúld follow certain adjectives, 
according to their signification; but to determine this is a matter 
of idiom, rather than of Syntax, and must be learned by use. The 
learner, however, will find much information on this subject in 
Chap. VII. Sect. 3, where the idiomatic application of prepositions 
is treated of. 
-,. 
RULE XIX. 
The comparative degree, in the modern Irish, takes 
the conjunction má, than, quam, after it, as ba 'b1le a 
cne1r má an rneacca, her skin was whiter than the 
snow. 


The ancient comparative in leer will have the noun following 
it in the dative or ablative form, if it be of the feminine gender, as 
òll1i:ep i5pém, whiter than the sun; a construction exactly similar 
to the Latin lueidior sole; but no trace of this form of the com- 
parative is found in the modern language. 
In some tracts in the Leabhar Breae the comparative is con- 
strued exactly as in the Latin, that is, with an ablative case after 
it, without the conjunction må, than, as in the following passage: 
ropt:ap llpe pennmb mme aòur òamem mapa ai5 u r bl1JUe reba, 
bUJr1b rp' mebl, ai5ur met)! FIll bunnu bO pepr u , aùur rUl1t: bill 
eenna1b oe a camnab, " more numerous than the stars of heaven, 
the sands of the sea, and the leaves of trees, were the feet of per- 
sons to necks, and necks to feet, and the hair in being cut off their 
heads," fuI. 103, b, a,. Ir llpm reOlr no rote rmbume Itlpaeha III 
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mupLnuoa nOlL-rea, " more nunll'rous than the blades of grass, or 
the leaves of trees, are the blessings Howing from this holy degy," 
fo!' ] 21, a, a ; ClppU b' Fin 'n-a rip IUpi-up, wLne beOlpl II' bpo- 
COCI bta}'Cu cech llnb, "a spring of wine at the very west end, 
and rivers of beer and brocoid, sweeter than every liquor," foJ. 108, 
a, b. 
Sometimes it has the preposition Fpl (i. e. le), and the conjunc- 
tion aòur or ocur after it, in which construction it expresses com- 
parison of equality, as La lJplblp Fpla òOlnem mupa, no rJlIa 
bJlIcpenna ceneb, no Fpl bPuchc Immm:nm cecamam no Fpla 
ptnna nlme oePònacca Ie òUllbmuòab a chorr, "numerous as 
the sands of the sea, or as the sparks of fire, or as the dew drops 
of a May morning, or as the stars of heaven, were the fleas that 
were biting his legs," JIac Conglinn's Satire, in Leab/wr Breac, 
foI. 107; cum La méclchep oeur Oò ptp-ëJpe h-I, "so that it was 
as large as a heh 
gg," Id., ibid.; méblthep rpl h-oò pep-ëlpe Clle 
mlp, "each bit large as a hen-egg," fd.; met>lchep Fpl h-oò 
cuprll, "large as the egg of a crane," Id. 


RULE XX. 
'Vhen the preposition t>e is postfixed to the compa- 
rative, it is applied in the same way as the comparative 
degree in English, when preceded by the article tlte, as 
l}' FepTIDe in rm, thou art tlte better of that; m L"pUl- 
Hllbe an èotann CICtll, the body is not the weightier for 
the sense. 


The conjunction má, than, is never used after the comparative 
in this construction. 


RULE XXI 
The superlative degree does not require a geniti,"e 
case plural after it, as in Latin, for the genitive case in 
Iri
h, as in English, always denotes possession aud 
nothing more, and therefore could not be applied, like 
$ 
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the genitive case plural in Latin, after nouns partitive, 
or the superlative degree; but it generally takes after 
it the preposition bO, or more correctly t>e, as an oean 
lr állne be rimálo, the fairest woman of women; an 
Feap ir mó be na 1aoëa10, the largest man of the 
heroes. 


RULE XXII. 
a. The numerals aon, one, bá, two, are placed be- 
fore their nouns, and aspirate their initials, if of the 
aspirable class, as aon eluar, one ear, 6á elUalr, two 
cars. 


As r follows the rule of aspiration, not eclipsis, it will be ex- 
pected that it should have r prefixed after these words, and so it 
has after aon, but not after t>cí, as aon r-rll5e, one way; aon 
t:-rU1t, one eye. But it must be acknowledged that the best Irish 
writers sometimes aspirate rafter aon, as pe h-aomreaërrrla1n, 
" for one week," Keat. Hist., p. 31. And it is a remarkable fact, 
that t>á, which aspirates every other aspirable initial consonant 
coming after it, causes eclipsis in one solitary instance, namely, the 
word rpJan, a third, as t>á t>-rpJan, "two-thirds," Id., p. ]57. 
b. The numerals 'Cp1, ee1i-pe, eú1b' r e , flee, 'CplOèa, 
and all multiples of ten, as well as all ordinals, will have 
the initials of their nouns in their primary form, as 'Cpí 
eluara, three ears; een:-pe Pl]l, four men. 
The ordinals ëéut> and rpear are exceptions to this rule, and 
cause aspiration. 
c. The numerals reacr;, oè'C, noi, bele, eclipse the 
initials of their nouns, if they be of the class that admits 
of eclipsis, as reac'C b-cluara, seven ears; oC'C b-cor a , 
eight feet; 1101 0-P1P, nine men; belë m-bllc(6na, ten 
years. 
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If the initial be r, it retains its primary sound after reaëc, oëc 
noí, l>elë, as reaëi:: rtaca, seven yards; oëc rna6manna, eight 
knots; noí rtélöce, nine mountains; oelë raòmpc, ten priests. 


RULE XXIII. 
\Vhen the numeral is expressed by more than one 
word, the noun is placed immediately after the first, 
that is, between the unit and the decimal, as 'Cpr flJ1 
t>éaö, thirteen men; reaér; ö-cét> oé ö , seventeen hun- 
dred b . 


SECTIO
 3.- Of tlte Government and Collocation of 
Pronouns. 


RULE XXIV. 
a. The pronouns mo, 171!/, 00, tlty, a, !-tis, are always 
placed before their nouns, and aspirate their initials, if 
of the aspirable class, as mo éluar, my ear; 00 éor, 
thy foot; a éeann, his head. 
b. \Vhen mo, my, t>o, thy, are followed by a word 
beginning with a vowel or F, the 0 is omitted; as mo 
atalp, my father, which is generally written m'atal}l; 
mo pUll, my blood, written m'pUll; mo peal1ann, my 
land, written m'peapann. 
These words are obscurely written matOlp, mrm1, mreapann, 
in old manuscripts, but an apostrophe should always be used in 
modern books when the 0 is omitted. 
In 00, thy, the l> is sometimes changed into c, and often dwin- 
dles into a mere breathing (h), as c'anam, thy soul, for 00 anam ; 
h"uimp, thy father, for 00 aiOlp. Cia r;'amm reo, 01 60ëh0l6, 


b Annals of the Four :Master
, A. D. 1174. 
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"what is thy name, said Eochaidh ?" Tocl
mare Etaine. 1 c' at0l6, 
against thee, for at> ai)010, Battle of oI-"Iagh Ratl
, p. 12: ceë coi: 
mop 
uc h' ai:mp, plam, "every great battle which thy fathrr ever 
fought," Id., p. 44; ap mét> t>o naomi:aëco aòur h'onópa a ò bla, 
"for the greatness of thy sanctity and honour 'with [i. e. in the 
Bight of] God," Keat. Hist., p. 130; ar UJ1Ura a mi:ne ap maOJi:e 
t>o meanman, t>eapólle h' mClnne, aòur h' ml)lonco, "it is easy to 
know it by the imbecility of tl
y courage, and the littleness of tlty 
spirit and mind," Id., p. 143. 


RULE XXV. 
0, her, has no influence on the initial consonant of 
the noun before which it is placed, as a ceann, her 
head; but if the noun begins with a vowel it will 
require h prefixed, as a h-mi)ean, her daughter; a 
l1-éat>an, her forehead. 


RULE XXVI. 
Op, our, oap, ;your, a, their, eclipse the initials of 
the nouns which follow them, as áp m-bplatpa, our 
words, ap n-t>óicur, our hope; oap l)-cora, your feet; 
a l)-cmn, their heads. 
If the initial of the noun be a vowel (see p. 65), n 
will be prefixed (which should be always separated by a 
hyphen, for the sake of clearness); as óp n-aTlón, our 
bread; oaTl n-aialp, your father; a n-alpm, their arms. 
The learner will observe, from Rules 24-26, that the meanings 
of a, as a possessive pronoun, are distinguished by the form of the 
initial letter of the nouns following it; thus: 
1. a, lÛs, aspirates the initial consonant of the following noun, 
as a ëora, lâs feet. 
2. a, her, makes no change, as a cora, Iter feet. 
3. a, their, eclipses, as a ò-cora, tlteir feet. 
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\Vhen the consonant is not of the class which admits aspiration, 
or eclipsis, there is no guide to the eye, and some have suggested 
that it would improve the language to write this vocable ë, when it 
signifies ltis, i, when her's, and ä, when theirs. 


RULE XXVII. 
'Vhen the possessive pronouns a, his, her's, or t!Zeir's, 
are preceded by a preposition ending in a vowel, they 
require an n prefixed, which, for the sake of clearness, 
should be always separated by a hyphen, as co n-a, Ie 
n-a, ó n-a, cré n-a. 
This n, which is inserted between the vowels to prevent a 
hiatus, is not used ill the Scotch dialect, in which they write, Ie a, 
o a, ire a, and sometimes omit the 0 altogether.-V;de suprà, 
pp. 148, 149. 
This euphonic n is also frequently omitted in some old Irish 
manuscripts, as t>e rm 
pa b01 COIPPJ11 mur c oc arhíëS e rOlp co 
a mUlnt:lp, ocur co a éwpt>e, "hence Coirpri Musc was frequent- 
ing in the east with his family and with his friends," Cor. Gloss., 
voce mot elme. 


RULE XXVIII. 
a. The relative pronoun a expressed or understood, 
and all forms of, and substitutes for it, are placed before 
the verb, and aspirate the initials of all verbs, except 
when it is preceded by a preposition expressed or un- 
derstood; as an Fear a oUQllear, the man who strikes; 
an cé èeltFear, he who will conceal; an Fea}l a taTl- 
TlamEear, the man who ùraws. 
b. But when the relative is itself governed by a 
prefixed preposition, which is sometimes left understood, 
and is not the nominative case to the verb, it then 
eclipses the initial consonant of the verb. 
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Eæamples.-an reap t>'å t>-t::uò-ar é, the man to whom I gave 
it; Clpbe amm m Bmle I m-bmír a coönarn a cípe, "Cirbe is the 
name of the place in which they used to chew the cud,"-Cor. 
Gloss., voce Femen; t::pí h-mmrepa I n- ö lant::ap, "three times at 
which, they are cleaned," Id., 'Voce Hot::; fen, .1. Un a nöabap eom, 
" sen, i. e. a net in'wldeh birds are taken," Id., voce Sén. 
c. But if the particles bO, po, &c., signs of the past 
tense, should come between the relative and the verb, 
then the initial of the verb is under their influence, and 
suffers aspiration as usual; as an Feap óp [i. e. ó a po] 
ëeannal'Sear é, the man from whom I bought it. 
d. 'Vhen the relative a signifies what, that u'lzic/i, 
or all t!tat, it eclipses the initial of the verb without a 
preposition; as a b-'CU'S CplOrirtann bo 'SlaUalo lelr, 
"all the hostages that Criomhthann brought with him c ." 


RULE XXIX. 
a. The relative pronoun is often loosely applied in 
the modern language, somewhat like the colloquial, but 
incorrect, English "who does he belong to?" 
This form, however, should not be introduced into 
correct writing; but the relative should be always 
placed immediately after the preposition; thus, instead 
of an é rm an Feap a flalo 
l1 a'S cam'C lell'? is that 
the man u;/w thou wert talking to? we should say, an 
é rm an Feap Ie a flalo 'Cú a'S cam'C? is that the man 
to whom thou wert talking? 
The relative (as has been already said, Rule 12, d), is often 
understood, as 0 00 ëoncaoap rem onëu eO ö 01n, oeur na me1p- 
öí6a pue a epeaëa co ITllnJe uai:a 00 mm:01j;eaoap 00 ëum a ëélle, 


e Keat. Rist., p. 102. 
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" when they perceived the banner of Eoghan, and the other stan- 
dards 'U'lIiclt often carried away their spoils, they rushed upon each 
other," Vito S. Cellae/d. It is also oftl'n disguised in synthetic 
unions formed of certain prepositions, and prefixed signs of tenses, 
and particularly when the assertive verb Ir is expressed or under- 
stood, as on reap tep mapoú6 é, i. e. an reap te a po mapBa6 é, 
the man by whom he was killed, tep being made up of te, by, 
a, whom, and po, sign of the past tense; reap oápab (or oanab) 
alnm 'OorimoU, a man whose name is Daniel, i. e. vir cui est 
ttOmcn Danielis. The verb Ir, when connected with the relative 
thus, preceded by a preposition, becomes ab, even in the present 
tense, and may often be omitted altogether, as an t:é tep mlon, i. e. 
he who desires, literally, he to 1l,lw1ll it is a desire. This might be 
also written, an t:é te nab mlan, or an t:é lep ab lillan. The p in 
this instance is not an abbreviation of po, the sign of the past 
tense, but is inserted instead of n to stop the hiatus, which "ould 
otherwise be occasioned by the meeting of two vowels. The verb 
Ir leaves the relative a understood, when no preposition precedes it, 
as meaU re an reap If reapp clú, he deceived the man of better 
fame. 
The form 0 never accompanies the verb Ir, but the form noë 
takes it constantly, as Uò fO In oapa CClpmlt oo'n oapa cláp, noë 
laDJ1uf Oo'n tel
1l1r rrn:'DuOItt:l, noë If con
pap6a òním Oo'n 
te'
1Ur t:olJ1lnòi:eë, "this is the second chapter of the second table, 
which speaks of repercussive medicine, which is of contrary action 
to the attractive medicine," Old .A/ed. lJIS., by Jolm O'Callan'llan 
of Roscarbery, A. D. 1414. 
As the relative always precedes the verb, and has no inflection, 
its case must be determined by the verb itself, or the noun follow- 
ing, as an reap a BUOItlm, the man n'/wlll I strike; an reap a 
Buallear mé, the man who strikes me. But there is one case in 
which it is impossible to determine, from the form of the words, 
whether the relative is the agent or the object, namely, when the 
simple past of the indicative active is used, as an reap a Bumt me, 
whieh mp.y mean either the man n'110 struck me, or the man 'lvlWIll 
3 C 
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I struck; an reap a Bumt 'OorimaU, the man w/tO struck Daniel, 
or the man n./tOm Daniel struck. 
This form of constructing the relative could be taken advantage 
of in equivocation, or false swearing; as if a man swore beopÖll1m 
öUP ob é reo on reap a oum t mé; no one could possibly know 
whether he meant, "I swear that this is the man ll.'ho struck me," 
or " 1 swear that this is the man 'lV/wm I struck." There are also 
other instances in which the want of the accusative form in the 
relative leads to ambiguity, as an reap a Bumtear, which may 
mean either the man who strikes, or the man 'whom I struck; 
for -ear is the relative termination for the present indicative, and 
also the termination to express the first person singular of the past 
indicative active. This ambiguity can only be avoided by varying 
the expression, as by changing the verb active into the passive, or 
constructing the sentence in a different manner. 
b. 'Vhcn a preposition precedes the relative, the 
initial of the verb following is eclipsed, as an Feall t)'á 
t>-'CU'SClb é, the man to whom it was given. 
And the same will take place if the relative be understood, as 
10mnUlJ1 ceach pe b-t;UòUr ellt, for IOnrrlUln ceaê pe a b-r;UÖar 
cÚt, "dear the house which I have left behind;" Leabhar Branach, 
MS. Trin. ColI. Dubl. H. 1. 14, fol. 112. 


RULE XXX. 
The possessive pronouns, when compounded with 
prepositions, cause aspiration and eclipsis, as they do in 
their simple forms, and the prepositions with which 
they are compounded govern such cases as they govern 
in their simple states, as am ëhH11r, in my ear; Ób 
oéal, from thy mouth; lep 1)-Cá1pb10, with our friends. 


RULE XXXI. 
The possessive pronouns, when compounded with, 
or preceded by the preposition 1, a, or ann, in, are con- 
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nccted with the substantive verh cá1m, to denote exis- 
tence in a certain office, or state, as cá ré 'na r a Ea1pc, 
he is a priest, literally, he is Ùl his priest; t:"á mé am' 
t>ume Donna, I am a wretched man; t:"á t:"ú ab' earboE, 
thou art a bishop; bO 01 ré 'na leano an ua1l1 I'm, he 
was a child at that time. 


The verb substantive l:álm can never ascribe a predicate to 
its subject without the aid of the preposition a, I, or ann, in, as 
r;á ré 'n-a -rear, he is a man. Of this there seems no parallel in 
any other Emopean language. But the assertive verb If always 
connects tbe predicate with its subject without the help of a prepo- 
sition, as If reup mé, I am a man. This is enough for Syntax to 
determine, that is, how the predicate is to be connected with the 
subject when both these verbs are used. But still it will be natu- 
rally asked, whether sentences so constructed have actually the 
same meaning. It must then be remarked, that the two modes of 
construction represent the idea to the mind in a quite different 
manner. Thus, l:á mé am' -reap, and If reaJl mé, though both 
mean I am a man, have a different signification; for l:á mé am' 
reap, I am in my man, i. e. I am a man, as distinguished from 
some other stage, such as childhood, or boyhood; while I)' reap 
me indicates I am a man, as distinguished from a woman, or a 
coward. This example will give the learner a general idea of the 
difference of the meanings of sentences constructed by l:á and If. 
For more examples, see Prepositions a, 1, ann, p. 291. 


RULE XXXII. 
The interrogative pronouns, whether they are no- 
minatives or objectives, always precede the verb, and 
seldom admit the assertive verb 11' in connexion with 
them, though its force is implied; aud the personal pro- 
noun following is put in the accusative, as C1a h.é, for 
CUt 11' n-e, who is he? C1a h-f, who is she? C1a 11-H10, 
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who are they? ca cpkn 1 n-a O-FUllem, "what country 
are we in d ?" po lallFalb cUlch na cmUecha, "he asked 
who were the nuns e ?" cpeab é, what is it? 
But there is no agreement of gender or number between them 
and their objects, or respondents; the most that can be admitted 
is, that the interrogative and the pronouns are often incorporated, 
as Ciao, for Cia h-lao; CI, for cia h-f; cé, for Cia h-é. It should 
be also remarked, that Cia is often written, and generally pro- 
nounced cé, particularly in the south of Ireland, as cé In por é 
rm? ap pár;pUlc, "what wood is this? said Patrick." Book of 
Lismore, foI. 205, a. 
'\Vhen these interrogatives are governed by a preposition, they 
are always set before it, as cá n-af, whence? Cpeao ó, what from, 
i. e. whence; acr; náp iUlé5eaoap cpéo ó o-r;úmlé5 an FocaL Fém, 
"but that they did not understand '/Vltat from [i. e. 'lvllence] the 
word itself was derived," Keat. Hist., p. 22. 
The verb If may elegantly be used, when followed by an adjec- 
tive in the comparative or superlative degree, and sometimes in the 
positive, as em If meara 00 copp oU1ne? "what is worst for the 
human body?" Tegusc Righ,. em If ro 6am, "what is good for 
me? Id.; em If bUOInJ FOP bli, "what is the most durable in the 
world ?" Id.,. cpeuo If Bpeué5 ann, "what is a lie?" Lucerna 
Fidelium, p. Ill. 


RULE XXXIII. 
The demonstrative pronouns immediately follow the 
substantives, or the adjectives belonging to the substan- 
tives, to which thcy refer, as an Fear ro, this man; 
an 'Cill rm, that country; na baome ua1 rle Úb, those 
gentlemen; Cenb Ubpa'l; SleD1 Cain reo 'Cer (i. c. 
an r11ao ro tear), Cenn Abrat Slebhi Cain, is this 
[mountain] to the south? 


d Book of Leinster, to!. 105. 


(' Feilire Ænguis, enù of Feb. 
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The only exception to this collocation occurs when the asser- 
ti\-e verb Ir is understood, as fin an ump, that is the hour, or time; 
ro an tá, this is the day. 
The indefinite pronoun ;saë, each, every (anciently written caë, 
ceë), sometimes eclipses the initial of the noun which follows it, 
as ?)uë n-bmne, every man, or person. Sochpon:;e bé bomm ann- 
cut ap caë n-bUine mmur l:pori::Up barn, "may the host of God 
protect me against every man who meditates injury to me," St. Pa- 
trick's I-IYllln, in Liber I-I!llIlnOrlllll; caë n-opb, "every height," 
Gor. Gloss.; caë n-uarut, every thing noble; caë n-bep;s, every 
thing red; cuë n-om, every thing raw, or crude, Id. 
Keating and O'
lo11oy sOllletimes place the preposition pe be- 
t\\een ;saë and its substantive, as ;soë pe m-btJo6om, every second 
year; ;saë pe 5-reoÒ:;, turns about, It-eat. Hist., p. 156, et passim; 
;S\Jë pe ;s-ce1rb o;sur pe b-rpeu;spa, h in successive question and 
answer," Lucerna Fidelium, p.265. 
This position of the preposition te, pe, or po, after ;saë, or ceë, 
is also found in the older Irish compositions, as in the Visio Adam- 
nani, in the Leahltar Breac: ceë po n-uOlp t;pál;S1b m plan bib, 
" each second hour the pain departs from them." 
This pronoun has frequently the noun connected with it in the 
genitive case, even when there is no word to govern it, as ;soëu 
nona, every evening; 15 beoë t)'mrC1 ríp-dllbpmt; ap cébton;so6 
;soëa mOlbne, "drink a drink of pure spring water fasting every 
morning," Old i
Ied. JIB. 1352; bO öp1re6 cL01ëe rU01t, ocur b'á 
h-mopba6 lap n-a bp1re6; noí r;sen01
1 epumm bO mecon pá;sum 
bO ëup a 5-r!n, ocur a merca6 t;pk a èél1e, ocur In rín re;n b'óL 
;soëQ m01bm oeur ;scèa nóna, "to break the stone, and expel it 
after being broken; put nine round sprigs of horse raddish into 
wine, and mix them together, and drink this wine every evening 
and morning," Id. 
"Then ;saëa is set before the adjective bípeaë, it gives it an 
adverbial force, as bO èonnOlpc cupaell ëUl;se ;soëa n-bíreach, 
he saw a boat directly sailing towards him."-ToruidllCllcllt 
Gruaidlw Gl'ian-Sholuis, This form of expression is also used 
throughout the Annals of lhe Four .."faslers. 
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But in the spoken language öaë does not always cause eclip'.;is, 
aud it has, therefore, been thought advisable not to give it a place 
in the text as a general rule. 


SECTION 4.-0ftlte Government of rerbs. 


RULE XXXIV. 
Q. Verbs active transitive govern the accusative case 
of pPfsonal pronouns, as ouall ré tÚ, he struck thee; 
1>[11r r é é, he broke him, or it; blbll1 ré lab, he ex- 
pelled them; a tlbeapna, 011 lab-ran, po me1l1'Cml;lr 
1nre ban amol1Ur, "0 lord, said they, thou hast doubt- 
lessly discouraged us f ." 
As nouns have no accusative form, it must be determined from 
their position in the sentence whether they are agents or objects; 
when. objects, they are usually placed after the verb, but never 
between the verb and its nominative, as BtJOIt 'OlOpm01b 'OorimaU, 
Dermot struck Daniel; pereussit Dierlllitius Danie/em. This is 
the natural order of an Irish sentence, and the less it is disturbed 
the better, as, in consequence of the want of the accusative form in 
nouns, any transposition must create more or less obscurity. 
Some writers have attempted to introduce an accusative form, 
different from the nominative singular, by making the< object of the 
verb terminate like the dative or ablative, as will appear from the 
following examples: 'COIpnöí6 lib a O1n õ tlU mme m anmam 
n-ecpOlb01 ö rea ocur OIt:H:míb lUmm [ucIFlp bla báouo ocur 010 
Fopmúchub 1 rooomam Ippn co ríp, "hane an imam multo pæ- 
cantem angelo Tartari tradite, et demerged emu in illferuum." 
Visio.lldamnani, in the LealJhar Breae; bO tOlrö ön:ë tuoë blOB a 
10Jn ö [for a ton?)], "each hero of them burned his ship, Id., p. 39; 
00 i:oöBaoap öaoli: nöOlBi:1te n?)emt:lI6e bO ëmp anra6 móp ap 


f Keat. lIist., p. 14 t 
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un mUll', "they raised a dangerous magical wind whieh raised a 
great storm on the sea," Id., p. 57; bO belp pÓI(1) 0'(( 
puo6, "he 
gave a kiss to his cheek," Id., p. 124; cup i-opumo In ëui-PaJ;5, 
" so that he drew uut [the foundations] of the city," Vita Patrie. 
in Leabllar Breac, fol. 14, b, b; bOr (1)m COlpppJ lOr n-a mOlpech 
celfc mÓlr be rln, "Coirpri on the llext day made a great com- 
plaint of this," Cor. Gloss., voce nloi) 6lme. 
Yarious examples of it also occur in the old historical tale called 
the Battle ofilIa!!lt Rath, published by the Irish Archæological 
Society; but it should llot be imitated in the modern language. 
Some have also attempted to introduce an accusative plural form 
for nouns, by making them terminate in a or u ; as, acc. oLca, 
nom. UlLc, acc. eoLëa, nom. eoLOIl;. But the best writers termi- 
nate the nominative plural in a also.-See the Etymology. 
In the ancient Irish language, the pronoun, when it is in the 
accusative case, governed by the verb, is often amalgamated with 
the sign of the tense and set before it, as If m If I pOC pu bi-a, " it is 
I who shall wound thee," Battle of J.11agh Rath, p. 29, for If Hllfl 
00 pubr0l6 i-ú, .1. 00 i)omrear i-ú; II' man
' flom i-eCOlrclr, " it is 
well thou hast instructed me," Id., p. 10; If oualBreaë pom 
OÚlrClr, " disagreeably hast thou awakened me," ld., p. 170. The 
nominative case to the verb passive, when a pronoun, is also fre- 
quently placed before it in old writings, as nlC OIcIUre neeh ett:: 
oo'n mUlm:ep p, "none other of this people shall address thee," 
Cor. Gloss., voce PpuU; pom OILea6 Laë:'r u lar fin, "I was fos- 
tered by thee after that," ld., p. 34; napot: uamn01j;i-ep, " be not 
terrified," Id., p. 8; nom Lecí6-fI Lib, ot re, "will ye permit me 
to go with you, said he," ld., voce PruU; aët: nom OICIU r e , 
" but address me," Id., ibid. In those instances the particle pre- 
fixed to the verb and the pronouns are always amalgamated. 
In the modern language the possessive pronouns, combined with 
the preposition 0(1), are frequently placed before a verbal noun, in 
which position the verbal noun has tbe force of the active participle, 
put passively in Engli
h, as t:á an ceaë '5a i-ó(1)Bá,t, the house is 
hullding, or a' building; t:á un obUip 'l)a oéunam, the work is 
dfJiug, i. e. a' doing or heinfl done; cám flUb 'l) a meuUai>, they 
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are being decpived. For 'l)a in these instanct's, many writers put 
b'á, or 6á, which cannot be considered as correct, as ?)O b-célb b'Ú 
unrU1pc rém IOnnca, "until he goes to wallow in them," I
eat. Hi:-;t., 
p. 1; b'á b-co<swpm, "to summon them," Id.; (q; cporòu6 b'ú 
reupöa6 rém, "jeJuniis se macerando," Id., p. 13. Sometimes in 
this construction the verbal noun is not passive, as t:á r é 'ö am 
oua1a6, he is a' striking me; literally, he is at my striking; an 
c-euòcoi'pom at:á aöú 6eunarn ap a h-ålcll)i'eOJpIB, "the injustice 
that is being exercised against its inhabitants," Keat. Hist.-P/,(j: 
It is proper to notice in this place such constructions as the 
following: öOp B'é'öm (I rá6aJ1, "that she had to be found," Keat. 
.iIist., p. 96; Ir eÓlp a 6éanarn, it is proper to do it. In these 
sentences the a is a mere possessive pronoun, and the literal mean- 
ing is, her finding was a compulsion; its doing is proper. The 
possessive pronoun in such sentences may be changed into the 
accusative of the corresponding personal pronouns, and the verb 
into the infinitive mood, as öUP B'elöm f b'þá6w1; If eÓlp é bO 
6éanarn . 


b. Some verbs active require a preposition after 
them, as 1aJ1 ap Dllla, ask of God; 1aoalp 1e DOTn- 
nall, speak with [to] Daniel. But these forms of ex- 
pression must be learned by experience in this as in all 
other Ian()'uaO'es. 
b b 


RULE XXXV. 
The infinitive mood of active verbs has a peculiarity 
of construction, which distinguishes this from lllost other 
languages, namely, it takes the accusative case when 
the noun is placed before it, and the genitive case when 
the noun comes after it. 


Examples of Accusative :-elple bO <saBál1 a mopBa6 bU me, 
"to receive eric [mulct] for the killing of a man," Keat. Hist., 
p. 14; dOJ6e bO 6éunarn, to build a wall; ní 1cnTIa6 neë cem6 
b'þat:ó6 I n-e'pmb Ir m 10u fin, nó eu n-u6unnca h-I CempCll ò up 
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111" 'r In roUomom, "no one durst light a fire in Ireland on that 
day until it should be lighted first at Tara at the solemn festival," 
Leablwr Breac, fo1. 14, a, a. 
Examples of tlte GenitÏl:c :-'00 pat: mlOppa n1011n(S ù obán 
Saep ëU'(S1 00 öénum a i:)(.lIpi'Q1
e, "St. Moling brought Goban 
Saer with him to build his oratory;' Vito -,-lloling,o CIO ooc poaë
, 
01. eochalO. '00 Imb,pc Floch,Ue FP,c-ru, 01. re, "what has 
brought thee? said Eochaidh. To play chess with thee, said he," 
Toell/narc Etaine in Leabltar na h- Uidltri,o 00 ëornam an 
ëlou)e, "to defend the wall," Keat. 11ist.-Prefaee; 00 6eunam 
relUe oppa, "to act treachery on them," ld., p.74; 00 télcc n1uc 
U, bhp,uln rccaOltea6 o'á rccémel
Glo O'apccam na n-Olpeap, 
" Mac I-Brien sent Corth a body of his marauders to plunder the 
districts," Ann. FourolJIast., A. D. 15,:)9. 
From this it may be safely concluded, that in the first mode of 
construction, the forms 00 i)aöá,t, 00 6eunam, &c., are truly infi- 
nitives, having exactly the same force as the English to rel.ciæ, 
to do; but that, in the second mode, they are not properly infmi- 
tives, but verbal nouns, governed by the preposition 00. 
Sometimes, when the prefixed object of the infinitive mood is 
preceded by a preposition, some" riters make it the dative or abla- 
tive, governed by the preposition, as (San relp(S 00 6eunam, "not 
to be angry,'" fu'at. Hi8t., p. 75; pe FCllrné'r Fípm!<s 00 6éunmn, 
" to make a true narration," Id.; a(S IappCll6 loêca (1(Sur t:oloélme 
bO i'aoD1p
 00 rean-ÛhaUUlö, "attempting to heap disgrace and 
dishonour upon the old English," Id. 
But this mode of government is not to be approved of, for it 
would be e\ idently better to leave the noun under the government 
of the infinitive mood, as it would be in the absence of the prepo- 
sition, and consider the preposition as governing the clause of the 
sentence which follows it; thus, pe Falrnélr pípmeaë 00 6eunam. 
Stewart agrees with this opinion, in his Gælic Grammar, 
p. 175, where he writes: "Prepositions are often prefixed to a 
clause of a sentence; and then they have no regimen, as 'gus am 
bord a ghiulan, to carry tile taúle,' Exod. xxv. 27; 'lualh chum 
fuil a dhortadh, sn"ift to sltl'll Mood,' Rom. iii. 15, edit. 1767 ; 
:3 1> 
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, an dpigh an obair a chriochnachadh, after .finishing tlte work,' " 
Gælic Grammar, 1st edit. p. 165, and 2nd edit., p. 175. Both 
modes of construction, however, are allowable, like the gerunds 
and gerundives in Latin, as "tempus curandi rem;' or " tempus 
curandæ rei;" in curando rem" or in curandâ reo 
Sometimes the infinitive mood must be translated passively, 
like the latter supine in Latin, as 'Cap é1r Arfaxad 00 tJre1i: 60, 
" after Arphaxad was born to him," Keat. Hist., p. 45; t:'ap é1r 
uann 00 i'oëmlt:', "after a grave being dug;" literally, " after to 
dig a grave;" Ó 00 ëonnmpc NJUl pharao Òo n-a i'luai; 00 
tJái:a6, anmr 1r In tJ-rearonn ò-ceona, "when Niul perceived 
Pharaoh with his host to llave been drowned, he remained in the 
same land," Keat. Hist., p. 46. 
Progressive active nouns, and all verbal nouns, govern the 
genitive case after them, like the infinitive mood, when the sub- 
stantive follows it. 


RULE XXXVI. 
The nominative case absolute in English, or the 
ablative absolute in Latin, is, in Irish, put in the dative 
or ablative, with the preposition bo prefixed. 
Examplcs.-ar m-ùeli: 'n a ëoola6 00 'QhoßmaU, Daniel 
being asleep; Jar roët:'aJn a o-dr OÓltJ, they having reached the 
land; literally, on reaching the land by them; Jar ò-cmnlO6 ap 
an ò-commple fin OÓltJ, "they having resolved on that counsel ;" 
literally, "after the determining on that counsel by them," I
cat. 
Hist., p. 35. 


RULE XXXVII. 
ba, or bun, the past tense indicative of the affirma- 
tive verb If, aspirates the initial of the noun substantive, 
or adjective which follows, as ba ma1't an FeaJl é, he 
was a good man; ba oean malt i, she was a good 
woman; ba móp na Daome laD, they were great 
people. 
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This rule will not, however, hold good throughout the pro- 
vinces, for in some parts they do not aspirate the initial of the 
word following ba; and, indeed, the aspiration is not essential, and 
has been merely used for the sake of euphony, or, perhaps, ease of 
utterance. 'Yhen the word following ba begins with a vowel, an 
h is sometimes prefixed, to prevent a hiatus, as ba h-óö on reap é 
an can fin, he was a young man at that time. But this rule is not 
general in the written language, nor at all observed in conversation, 
for in the south-east of Ireland they would say oob' Óö an reap é, 
prefixing 00, sign of the past tense, and rejecting the u in bo. 


RULE XXXVIII. 
Q.. One verb governs another which follows it, or 
depends upon it, in the infinitive mood; as b'ÓJlbU1S 
but i>úmn a al'ëeannca bo c-olTneab, God ordered us to 
keep his commandments; bo FóEIlat> b'FeaJ1EuT' T'b lat 
'Call lOIIE bo i"aBall1c bo UUcalB, "Fergus was 
ordered to cover the retreat for the Ultonians g ." 
b. 'Vhen the governed verb is one expressing mo- 
tion or gesture, which does not govern an accusative, the 
sign bo is never prefixed, as buBalJ1c ré 110m bul EO 
Copcal'S, he told me to go to Cork. 
This rule is general and important, but has not hitherto been 
given by any of the writers on Irish grammar. 
-We cannot close these remarks on the government and colloca- 
tion of the verbs without noticing that Haliday and others give it 
as a rule of Irish syntax, that to know, in English, is expressed in 
Irish by the verb C01m and F10r, knowledge, as acá þlor aöam, 
I know, i. e. there is know ledge to me; and that the Irish language 
has not single verbs to denote possession, power, want, &c., such 
as the English verbs, to have, to know, &c. This, however, is ð. 


g Battle of Ros Leter. 
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matter of idiom, rather than of syntax, and should be eXplained in 
giving the idiomatic meanings of the prepositions. It must be, 
indeed, acknowledged, that the modern Irish language, which is 
suffering decomposition more and more every day, from the want 
of literature, 1l8s not separate verbs to denote I have, I can; but 
in the south of Ireland, reaopmm, I knO'lv, is not yet out of use; 
and in ancient, and some modern manuscripts, we meet SUell verbs 
as cumcmm, I can, or I am able; rearOlm, I know; rlOlp. he 
knew, as in the following examples: '(1):1t: pat:pIC1Ur olchmp 
rooecht:a, fl pot:er; Ol,xlt: maour, ní chumcam cur m t:pat:h 
ceOna 1 m-bapaë, "Patrick said, remove now the snow, si potes ; 
dixit Magus, I cannot, until the same time to-morrow," Leabhar 
Breae, fo1. 14, ll, a; 0 po r101p O'NelU ma
nur 00 tlol hi o-C'íp 
6accham, "when O'Neill kne'lv that Manus had gone into Tyrone," 
.11'12'12. Four J.l1ast., ad an. 1522. FearOlm, 1 knorv, is used even 
by Keating, as ÒO ß-rearOlp clonnuf roaprmm-ne, "until thou 
knowest how we shall part," Kcat. IJist., p. 46; ÒO ß-Fearap a 
ßrpeaòpa opm, " until I know their answer to me," ld., p. 153 ; 
co rerretl rom, "that he might know," Cor. Gloss., voce {,elieë ; 
m reta po reò recha nlotJnò' ní rlt:lp I neam no 1 t:alum 00 
èOIt:h m mac lel
mn, "l\foling looked behind him, but did not 
know whether the student had passed into heaven, or into the 
earth," Vita .AIolin!!. 


SECTION 5.-0fthe Government and Collocation of Adverbs. 


RULE XXXIX. 
The simple monosyllabic adverbs are placed before 
the words to which they belong, and aspirate their 
initials, if of the aspirable class of consonants, as ]10- 
móp, very or too great; ráp-mal't, exceedingly good. 
bo and 110, the signs of the past tenses of verbs, aspi- 
rate the initials of the verbs in the active voice, but not 
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in the passive, as Do onalt ré, he struck; bo bualleai> 
é, he was struck. 


'''hen po is immediately preceded by the relative a, who or 
which, they combine, and become óp, as a6am óp, þáramap, 
i. e. ó a po þúramap, Adam from whom we have sprung; áll; 1 
n-ap i'U1l; 'OorimaU, i. e. I n-a po i;U1l;, the place in which Daniel 
fell. 
'Vhen bO precedes a verb whose initial is a vowel, or r, it drops 
the 0 in the active voice, but not in the passive, as 0' ól r é , he 
drank; b' r1arpmi; ré, he asked, or inquired; bO h-óta6, it was 
drank; bO þl
rp015ea6 é, it was tlsked. The particle a is very 
generally prefixed to the verbs l;álm, I am, and belplm, I say, for 
the sake of euphony or emphasis. 


RULE XL. 
The adverbs am, em, Cli>, lomoppa, ban, bm, bono, 
bona, or bom, la}10m, lbl}l or l'Clp, ól1, rpá, are gene- 
rally mere expletives, and are generally placed imme- 
diately after the principal verb in the sentence. 


In the Leahllar Breac, Imoppa is used to translate the Latin 
vero, autenz, and quidem; 'Cpa, autem. But bin is sometimes 
used as more than a mere expletive, for it is employed to translate 
the Latin ergo.-See Leabhar Breac, fo1. 16, h, a, fo1. 17, a, a, and 
fol. 26, h, a. 


RULE XLI. 
Compound adverbs, particularly those formed from 
adjectives, are placed after the nominatives to the verbs 
which they qualify, but never placed between the auxi- 
liary and the verb as in English; as b' e1p1i; r é 1)0 moë, 
he rose early; 'Cá re béan'Ca 1)0 cea1l'C, it is done pro- 
perly, not -cá ré 1)0 ceap'C béan'Co. 
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The adverbs urceaë, in; amaë, out; rior, domn,. ruar, up; 
anunn, over,. anan, ltither,. rmp, 'lvest'lvards; rOlp, eastwards, 
are always used in connexion with verbs of motion: and arcl5, 
within; amUl5, without, or outside; i'uar, above,. and i'íor, below, 
are used in connexion with verbs of rest lí . 
"\Ve have no words in the modern Irish language corresponding 
with the English yes, or no,. but in the ancient language, nai'ó, 
mchó and aee are frequently used, without a verb, to give a nega- 
ti ve answer, as N I cho,ap mae Conobnoe, " No, said Mac Conglinne," 
Leabllar Breac, fo!' 108; m rpUli' oun? 01 mae1ruam. Nachó, 
a mhae1ruam, reI' cpua o acueonnaJe, "a learned, art thou for 
us? said Maelruain. No, 0 Maelruain, a poor man thou seest;" 
Cm rao na eaJroe? or rlao; bbm>am, or ré; NIi'Ó, or pm>; 
IUelch, or r é ; aee, 01 rmcc; ca5rai6 páli'l, 01' ré; aee, 01 rlao; 
eálpðl eo {,uan, 01' ré; 00 bépup, 01' Fmnaehca," 'Vhat is the 
length of the respite '? said they; a year, said he; No, said they; 
half, said he; No, said they; grant a quarter, said he; nay, said 
they; grant a respite till Monday, said he; it shall be granted, 
said Finnachta. " Vito .AIoling. 
In the modern language, in answering a question, the same verb 
used in tbe question must be repeated in the answer, as ap 1a5mp 
r é , did be speak? answer, 1aBmp, or niop 1aBmr, he spoke, or he 
spoke not. But if the question be asked by an, 'lvllether, without 
any verb, the negative answer will be by ni, and the positive by If, 
as an rioI' rm? Ir rioI'; ni riop; Is that true? It is true; it is 
not true. 


SECTION 6.-0fthe Government of Prepositions. 


RULE XLII. 
All the simple preposItiOns govern the dative or 
ablative case, except 'ban, without, and It)111, betu'een, 
which generally gOY ern the accusative in the singular, 


II See Chapter VI. 
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hut not in t}H' p1ura1; as ban an 'C-al1án, without the 
bread; lhl]1 an 'C-nep abur an 'l;-mrEe, bctween the 
sky and the water i . 
Some Irish grammarians write, that when öaë, each, or every, 
Ulte, all, or some such adjective, comes between the preposition 
and the suùstanti\"e, the preposition loses its influence, as 00 taDmp 
ré Ie öaë bean (not mnaOl) aeu, he spoke to each woman of them. 
But this is colloquial, and should not be used in correct gramma- 
tical composition; for we have the authority of the best Irish 
writers for making the preposition govern its object, even though 
l)aë intervenes, as cl0l61Om noëcmAi'e In l)aë lál1TI te1r (not In 
öaë tám), "having a naked sword in each hand," KNd. Hilit., 
p. 148; r1r öaë domn, "with each tribe," Id., p. 159; ar (l)ué 
orUlnl) oáp <Sat) epelOtOm Ó phúorulö, " of each tribe that received 
the faith from Patrick;' Id., p. 115. 


RULE XLIII. 


The pr('positions a, or 1, in, n111, after, pla, before, 
and EO, or co, when it significs with, eclipse the initia1s 
of the nouns which they govern, if of the class which 
admit of ec1ipsis. 
Examples :-a o-C'eamrm<s, at Tara; 1 ö-Corea1<S, at Cork; 
r lO n-oltmn, before the deluge; pé n-out öur an m-bmte, " before 
going to the town," Keat. Hist., p. 147; lOp ö-Cá1rö' "after 
Easter," Id., p. 160: co o-ríon aöur co ò-COrmOlm, "with wine 
and beer," Ann. Four .IIast., A. D. 1587. 
When a or 1 is followed by a noun beginning with t, m, r, the 
preposition is amalgamated with the noun, and the consonants are 
doubled, as c1'ch reapi'ana IUOlönlb co rOloe n-a rroi'OIb pe 
ceora 1a 7 'Ceopa O1oehe; "a shower of rain fell in Leinster, so 
that it was in streams for three days and three nights," .Annals of 


i For examples of the other prepositions, see the Etymology, 
Chap. VII. Sect. 3. 
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'l'i!Jhernaeh, ad ann., p. 693; ,UmilU a é<::feëca, "on the day 
of his death," Book of Leinster, 1'01. 78, b, b; ammU1 o , outside, 
Ib.; 'pploe n-epenn, in the kingdom of Ireland; ðO ëUlp Ippeë- 
t:mtJ bpoc na cupmi) rln, "she transformed those heroes into the 
shapes of badgers," 1\18. Trin. ColI. DubL H. 3. 18. p. 42; ár If é 
oae 'Cham o a ai-ap ba01 ll
ålTÌl Chopmmc, "for it was the spear 
of his father Tadhg that Cormac had in his hand;" Immeaòon, 
"in the middle," Vit.lJloling; Immarom Cet:ama1n, "on a May 
morning," Leabhar Breae, fo!' 107; Ir aUalm In erpUIC po rác- 
bað, "it is in the bishop's hand it was left," Id., ihid. 


RULE XLIV. 


The preposition ap, on, be, of, çff, bo, to, pr., pó, 
or paOl, under, lülP,_ between, mall, like to, ó or a, 
from, and r;pé, tlzrough, cause aspiration. 
Examples :-ap muUaë un t:-rléltJe, on the summit of the 
mountain; oéa o ðe ëpann, a branch of a tree; ðO òaOlmtJ, to 
men; ro, or raol þém, under pain; 1ðlp reapmtJ aour mná.tJ, 
between men and women, or both men and women; map tpém, 
like unto the sun; ó òopar 00 ðOpUr, from door to door; r;pé 
ieme aour mrce, through fire and water. But ap, on, in some 
idiomatical phrases and adverbial expressions, and when set before 
verbal nouns, causes eclipsis, as a}1 ð-<::Úr, at first; ap m-beu.;, on 
being; a}1 n-ðU 1, on going. 


RULE XLV. 
aE, at, EO, or CO, when it signifies to, and is set 
after verbs of motion, &c., Le or lle, with, ór, over; 
will have the initial of the noun which they govern in 
the primary form. 
Examples.-a o ðOrar an t:li)e, at the door of the house; 
ëUUlb ré 00 rou Uaë an énUlc, he went to the top of the hill; te 
t:ear na oréme, by the heat of the sun; or Clonn, over head; t:plat 
or t:p'a<::hmtJ, chief over chieftains. 
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RULE XL VI. 
can, wHlwul, will have either the aspirated or the 
primary form of the initial of the noun which it go- 
verns, as ban ëlualr, or ban clualr, without an ear; 
'ban ëeann, or ban ceann, without a head. 
Some writers prefix c to r after this preposition, as ö an c-rtloëc, 
" without issue," li
eat. Hist., p. 93; öon c-rutc, without cheer. 
fulness; but öan rtlOëc, ö an rulc, would be equally correct. 


RULE XLVII. 
''"'"hen the article is expressed, all the simple prepo- 
sitions, except bo and be, 'ban and lblp, eclipse the 
initials of all nouns in the singular number, but have 
no influence over them in the plural, as ap an o-Falpi5 e , 
on the sea; ar an m-balle, out of the town. 
But 00 and oe cause aspiration when preceded by the article, 
except on words beginning with 0 or c, which retain their primary 
sounds; as oe'n ërann, off the tree; oo'n tJmte, to the town; oo'n 
cl5eapna, to the lord; oo'n O1atJo1, to the devil; and cause c to 
be prefixed to r, as oo'n c-rú.t, to the eye; oo'n c-r batJ , to the 
mountain; oo'n c-rtmc, to the rod; ar tJ-rár oo'n c-r tlOëc r o 
bhpeoöam, "this race of Breogan having increased," Keat. Rist., 
p. 50; roa capta òarn oot f;>o'n c-rtJ
e, if I have happened to go 
out of the way. 
This rule is drawn from correct printed books and manuscripts, 
and holds good in north Munster; but it must be confessed, that 
the present spoken language does not agree with it throughout the 
provinces. The author, observing this difference, has read over 
very carefully a copy of Keating's History of Ireland, the best he 
has ever met with, which was made in the seventeenth century, 
by John Mac Torna O'l\Iulconry, and is now in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. From this mauuscript he has extracted 
the following Înstancei of the forms assumed by articulated sub. 
3E 
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stantives coming after ðO, which sufficiently establish the rule 
above given :- 
'Oo'n Balle, to the town, p. 130. 
bo'n Bár, to death, p. 98. 
'Oo'n BJobla, of the Bible, p. 92. 
bo'n 60ëc, to the poor man, p. 119. 
bo'n ëeap, to the stock, p. 98. 
bo'n ë1neaö, to the tribe, p. 92. 
bo'n ëléJp1Oë, to the cleric, p. 113. 
bo'n ëOJpp-ëléJpJoë, to the crane-like cleric, p. 124. 
'Oo'n ëpJë, to the country, p. 92. 
bo'n ëomöá,l, to th(meeting, p. 125. 
bo'n báJt, to the meeting, ib. 
bo'n ðpa01, to the Druid, p. 109. 
bo'n ðpUJn
, to the people, p. 145. 
bo'n ðume, to the person, p. 98. 
bo'n þeOJl, of the flesh, pp. 5, 119. 
bo'n Fla6, to the deer, p. 132. 
bo'n r Î p.6Ja, to the true God, p. 98. 
bo'n FlOP r lán , to the hale man, p. 157. 
bo'n Fhpa1n o c, to France, pp. 52, 108. 
bon 1Ïmcal6, to the swine-herd, p. 132. 
bo'n mhumam, to Munster, p. 120. 
bo'n phápa, to the Pope, p. Ill. 
bo'n j:>lá'(5, to, or by the plague, p. 133. 
bo'n j:>obal, to the congregation, p. 120. 
bo'n c-rao(5al, to the world, p. 144. 
bo'n C-reJrJOp mac, to the six sons, p. 129. 
bo'n ?;-SláJne, of the River Slaney, p. 109. 
'Oo'n c-rlalc, to the rod, p. ] 55. 
bo'n c-SU1öne rJ, to this Suibhne, p. 129. 
bo'n cJ5eapna, to the lord, pp. 105, 110. 
bo'n COlr
 rm, on that expedition, p. 134. 
bo'n t::obap, to the well, p. 135. 
The following examples, from the same manuscript, of articu- 
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lated nouns after the prepositions 1r, in; our, to; FO, under; t:per, 
tllrough; ó,from; ap, on; te1r, witll; and per, before, may be 
satisfactory to the learner. 
ap an rtuá'i;eai> rom, on that expedition, p. 144. 
Fo'n dr, about the country, p. 140. 
õur an m-bmte, to the town, p. 147. 
Ir In o-commpte, in the counsel, p. 150. 
õur an b-p6pa, to the Pope, p. 170. 
Ir an o-comi>ált, in the assembly, p. 125. 
Ir In o-conmp, in the road, p. 147. 
Ir In Dált, at the meeting, p. 130. 
Ir In Dopar, in the door, p. 130. 
Ir m e-raoi;at, in the world, p. 150. 
'San m-bloi-, in existence, p. 160. 
'San reanèur, in the history, p. 140. 
{,elr an b-Pápa, with the Pope, p. 170. 
{.eJr an o-ceaD, with the permission, p. 167. 
O'n b-púpa, from the Pope, p. 170. 
Rér an o-cai, before the battle, p. 144. 
t::'pér an o-CÚ1r, through the cause, p. 163. 
t::'pér an romp pumb, through the Red Sea, p. 131. 
The following examples of articulated nouns coming after the 
prepositions DO, FOP, 1r, and tar, will illustrate this principle of 
aspiration after DO, and eclipsis after the rest of these prepositions: 
bo'n ch01mec rm, to that cover, Cor. Gloss., 'Voce CepchaJU. 
bo'n chom, to the hound, or by the hound, Id., voce mol;' elme. 
bo'n chOJrr, to the leg, ld., 'Voce mac. 
bo'n chum o ' to the yoke, Id., voce errem. 
'bo'n Dam, to the ox, Ibid. 
bo'n FIP rm, to that man, Id., in voce aouttne, and Leapnac. 
bo'n mnaí, to the woman, Id., voce emam, and mUipenD. 
Ir O1nm bár l>o'n e-ruan, bás is a name for sleep, Id., in voce 
aDape, 
bo'n eao5 cumb Do'n e-rpuch, on the north side of the stream, 
lVars of Turlough, MS. Trill. Coil. Dub!. H.2. l. p. I, 
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bo'n t:ecurc PI;5 buðert:a, of the royal precepts for the future, 
MS. Trin. ColI. Dubl. H. 3. 18. p. 539. 
FopI' an r tJ t5 1 , on the way, Vita .lJ,Ioling; Fopr m ètOlè, Leabllar 
Breac, fol. 107. 
Ir m t:-renchur máp, in the Senchus Mor, Cor. Gloss., 'Voce Ftmt:h, 
Fepb, and ono. 
tar m nOaeU)elt ö , in the Gælic, Id., voce Fm. 
Up m-buam muUaè po rimet a ëmn Fo'n ;S-d01ë ö-cpum6 ðO 
pmn ctmr a;sur caBán 11' m ;S-ct01è, ðo pélp FOlpme a;sur cuma 
a èmn, "the very soft top of his head having struck against 
the hard stone, it formed a hollow and cavity in the stone, cor- 
responding with the form of the head," Life of St. Declan. 
In the counties of Kilkenny and Tipperary the articulated dative 
or ablative is always eclipsed after oe, ðO, and all the simple pre- 
positions, when the noun begins with b, F, or ;S, as ðo'n m-bmtej, 
to the town; ó'n B- FU1 t, from the blood; ðo'n nõopt:, to the field; 
and t: is prefixed to I' in this situation, as o'n t:-rú1t, from the eye; 
but aspiration is invariably used when the noun begins \",ith the 
consonants c or p, as ó'n Ch01U, from the wood; ó'n èOlr, from 
the foot; ar an poU, out of the hole; not ó'n ;S-C01U, ó'n ;s-COlr, 
ar an b-poU, as in Thomond. And it should be remarked, that 
aspiration, not eclipsis, of these consonants, in this situation, is also 
found in ancient manuscripts, as ón chlU, "from the church," 
Leablwr Breac, fo1. 118, b, b; m t:-o;sum út: FIt 11' m ëtolè (not 
11' 1JI ;S-ct01ë), "that oghum which is in the stone," Book of Lein- 
ster, fol. 25, b; pé t:U 1l>eët: ðo'n èai', " before coming to the battle," 
Id., fol. 78, b, b. And when the noun begins with ð or t:, it never 
suffers any change, in these counties, in the articulated dative, as ó'n 
t:1l)eapna (not ó'n ð-t:lteapna), from the Lord; ó'n ðoman [not 
o'n n-ðoThanJ, from the world. 
In manuscripts of considerable antiquity, r is eclipsed by t:, 


j In a paper manuscript in the 
possession of the Author, trans- 
cribed in Ulster, in 1679, b is 
eclipsed after ðO, to, thus: alII 
t:deaër: ðo'n m-bmle 6ó, CU1pear 


rõ éata ð'lOnnrOli;e an Ill, "all 
his arrival in the town, he sends 
a message to the king," ToruÙlh- 
eacht GntaidlteGriansllOluis, p. 6:
. 
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after all the simple prepositions, when the article is expressed, as 
;saë batt Ir móp Copiwllmr p 1 r m c-rel1ò lr balt fuapé, "every 
part which has great resemblance to the spleen is a cold part," Old 
.1Icd. .JIS. A. D. 1352. 
"\Vhen the article is not expressed, the adjective following 
next after the substantive is eclipsed by some writers, as ap a 
mmm::lp n-l>íl1r fém, " on his own loyal people," IÙat. Hist., p.4g; 
F1U1OtI rop a lál1TI n-t>elr, "to turn on his fight hand," Id., p. 70; 
;So t>-cuò Scm::a ò an ròé1m nòamn, "so that he married Scota of 
no small beauty," Id., p. 45; pe h-mmrlp n-lmëém, "-for a long 
time," Ann. Four !JIast., A. D. 1330. This eclipsis is not, how- 
ever, observed in the modern language, but aspiration is always used 
in its place. 
RULE XL VIII. 
\Vhen the relative is governed by any of the simple 
prepositions, the initial of the following verb is eclipsed, 
and the subjunctive rnood of all the irregular verbs 
111ust be useù, as 0 a o-FUll1b, from whom they are; 
t>'á n-beaëaH) ré, to which he went. 
Eut when the following verb is regular, it is used in the in- 
dicative form, and the preposition only eclipses its initial in the 
present and future tenses, as Ie a m-buaJ 11m, with which I strike j 

pe a nÒOllreal>, through which I shall weep. The same result 
will take place, if the preposition be understood, as Clpbe amm 
In Bmle a m-bmír a cOònmil a cípe, "Cirbe, the name of the 
place in wlticll, they used to cbew the cud," Cor. Gloss., 'Voce Femen; 
co h-mpm a pmbl pJlIam h-I rll>nemUl> 100b, "to the place where 
Priam was, in the sanctuary of Jupiter," Book 0/ Bal1ymote, fol. 
245, a, b. But when the particles l>0, po, signs of the past tense, 
come between the relative and the verb, then the verb is under the 
influence of the particles, and will be aspirated; as álC ap i:mc 
móp n-l>aome'rop ;saë teli:, "where many persons fell on each 
side," Keat. Hist., p. 116; atlam óp [ó a po] þáramap, "Adam 
from whom we have sprung." But the subjunctive of the irregular 
verbs must be used, and their past tenses eclipsed not aspirated, as 
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teJr a n-Deapnai> an ceampuU. ro, "by whom this church was 
made."-See p. 233. This is a most important rule, of which our 
grammarians have taken no notice. 


RULE XLIX. 
annr, ar, 'bur, lapr, lr, 1e1r, plr, and 'Cpér, are 
used before the article, and often before the relative in- 
stead of ann, a, 'So, lap, 1, te, pe, 'Cpé k . 
In old writings, rop, on, becomes ropr in the same situation, as 
in Leabhar na h-Uidhri: Co cuatacup roõup na nõobanD oc 
cuapcaIn bpora ropr In InneOIn, " so that they heard the noise of 
the smiths striking the glowing mass upon the anvil." 1, in, gene- 
rally becomes In, before the relative, as In a B-rUlt, "in which 
there is." But the I is often omitted, and the euphonic n only 
retained, as 'n a pmB, " in which there was." 
When a preposition ending in a vowel is followed by a word 
beginning with a vowel, an h is inserted, to prevent a hiatus, as 
te h-ea(
;la, with fear; ÕO h-eJò1pc, "to Egypt," Keat. Hist., 
p.45. In the county of Kilkenny they say, in the singular, Do'n 
DUlne, to the person; but DOr na l>aome, adding an r to DO, in the 
plural. But this is local and corrupt. 
The simple prepositions are repeated in the ancient Irish before 
words put in apposition, as Do'n apD-rtmi', D'ua aInmlpech, " to 
the monarch, to the grandson of Ainmire," Battle of lJ-Iagh Ratlt, 
p. 114 ; 
OROle bO enab(5 o'CeaL
al(5, '00 Rl 0 manH, 
"A PRAYERfor TADHG O'KELLY, for THE KING OF Hy-MANV." 
-Inscription at Clonmacnoise. 
And the preposition is also repeated by modern writers before 
words which would be in the same case in Latin, as aòur raOlpr e 
i01i'c.onn Ó þeapmB eJplOnn U1 te a õ pearrOIn, aõ reaponn, aõur 
aò maOIn òaê oUmÏ1an Dl0B, "and there was a general liberty 
ceded from the men of Ireland to the person, to the land, and to the 
property of each ollav [chief poet] of them." Keat. Hist., p. 125. 


It See Chapter VII. Sect. 3. 
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RULE L. 
The compound prepositions require a genitive case, 
which is really governed by the nouns with which they 
are compounded, as bo ëum na catpaë, to the city; a 
n- a i>a1t) mo tola, against my will; bo pélJl Jllai>ta, 
according to rule; ap ron nct mná, for the sake of the 
woman. 


SECTION 7.- Of the Go,;ernment of Conjunctions. 
RULE LI. 
a. The conjunctions aöur, and, no, or, couple the 
same cases of nouns, and, unless the sense requires 
otherwise, the same moods and tenses of verbs; as PJl 
aöur mná, men and WOluen; bualt aöur bp1r, strike 
and break. 
h. '\Then two or n10re adjectives belonging to the 
same noun succeed each other, the conjunction aöur 
is often omitted altogether, as ba h-oE, ál umn, beana- 
mall an oean i, she was a young, beautiful, amiable 
woman. 
c. The conj unction aöu r, and, is son1etimes used 
in the sense of as in English, as map EO O-FUl t com 
amoFlOraë ahur r1n a n-bálalo ElplOnn, "as he is so 
ignorant as that in the affairs of Ireland l ." 


Sometimes, however, the aòur is omitted in this construction, 
as ëom móp rm, so great as that; but ëom móp aòur rm, would 
be equally correct. 


1 Keat. Hist., p.7. 
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The Latin ac, atque, is sometimes used in the same sense.- 
See p. 320. 
d. 'Vhen aër;, but, connects personal pronouns, the 
forms é, f, lab, follow it in the modern language, as 
TlI llaloe ann aè
 lab pém, "there were there but 
themselves." 


But ancient writers, and even Keating, use the nominatives ré, 
rf, rJat), after this conjunction, as ;san 'n-a ö-roëalp aëc rlat> 'n a 
n-t>ír, "none being with them but the two," Keat. Hist., p. 109. 


RULE LII. 
a. The conjunctions nf, not, naè or noèa, not, muna, 
unless, an, whether, l)O, that, mall, as, always require 
the subjunctive mood of the verb substantive, and of 
the irregular verbs after them, as nf FUll, there is not; 
muna n-beaèaH), unless he went. And they all cause 
eclipsis, except map and ni', which always aspirate. 
N oèa has this peculiarity, that it requires n before p, 
instead of the regular eclipsing letter 0, as noèa n-FUll, 
there is not. 
b. The regular verbs having no subjunctive form 
only suffer eclipsis, or aspiration, after those particles in 
their present and future tenses. 
c. But when the particles bO, po, or an abbreviation 
of them, come between these particles and the verb in 
the simple past tense, the initial of the verb suffers 
aspiration, and is under the influence of these particles, 
as nfll blopalc a lám uJlèap n-Impol U plam, "his hand 
never aimed an unerring shot m ." 


m Book of Lismore, foI. 188. 
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It should be here remarked, that an, 'ivltetlter, ni, not, noèa, 
not, never admit of the present tense of the assertive verb If, 
though they always carry its force, as an mé? is it I'? ni mé, it is 
not I; noèo n-i In mmrlp ro(i;'QJl
er. "it is not the time that is 
divided," Book qf Ball!Jlllote, fol. 171. 


RULE LIIl 
má, if, and ó, since, are joined to the indicative 
mood, and cause aspiration, as má ëe111m, if I conceal: 
but they never aspirate the present indicative of the 
verbs t:'á1Tn, I am, or belp1m, I say. 
The particles ap, u'/zelher, bO, or po, signs of the 
past tense, bUP, that, má, if, map, as, naëap, that not, 
ni, not, nioll, not, noëall, not, and rut, befúre, cause 
aspiration.-See pp. 156, 157. 


The conjunction må, or lono, tItan, requires the forms é, i, laD, 
of the personal pronouns in the modern language, as II' reápp é 10ná 
JaD, he is beller than they; If F
oJ1P é IOnå i, he is better than she. 
From this it may appear that the Erse grammarians have some 
grounds for supposing that é. í, and 100, as now u
ed in their dialect, 
are the original nominative forms of these pronouns, as "ghabh 
iad sgeul de gach coisiche," for the Irish, òaö fioO (or (Í)'ubooop) 
fòeul De òaè co'r:6e, "they asked information of every pas. 
senger;" "thug i biadh dhoibh," for the Irish, " i'u õ fí bla6 ÖÓIÖ, 
" she gave them food."-See Sten'art'S Gælic Grammar, 2nd edit. 
pp. 19-1, 195. 
The disjunctive conjunction, or negative adverb ni, not, is 
sometimes made to eclipse the initial of the verb FUll, is, and 
FO(Í)'olm, I find, as ni Ö-FUll, there is not; ni ö-Fnc5mm, I find 
not; ni ö-Fuapar, I did not find. But in John Mac Torna 
O'l\!ulconry's copy of I{eating's History of Ireland, these verbs 
are always aspirated, as òHJe06 ni rump am op a rilOpba6, "but 
he did not get an opportunity to kill him," p. 132. Naè, ut non, 
or qui non, is pronounced ná in the sou th of Ireland, and the 
3F 
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initial of the word following it has always its radical sound, as 
an cé naé B-pump mp;seaD na óp, he who has not got silver or 
gold, pronounced in the south an 
é ná rumr mròeaD ná or; 
and it is sometimes written ná in ancient manuscripts, and even 
by the Four Masters. 


RULE LIV. 
The conjunction bá, if, always requires the condi- 
tional mood, and causes eclipsis, as bá m-bclbmn, if I 
would be; bá 1)-cellFlb1r, if they would conceal. 
This mood has also the conjunction ;So frequently prefixed, as 
;So m-bumlrmn, that I would strike; but it can be used without 
it, or any other sign like the potential in Latin, as Bumlrmn, I 
would strike. 


RULE LV. 
Ná, when it forbids, requires the imperative, as the 
Latin ne sometimes does, as ná bual l, do not strike; 
Yla bplr, do not break; na bf, be not. 
an, whether, 1)0, that, bá, if, lap, after, map a, 
where, muna, unless, naë, not, and noëa, not, cause 
eclipsis.-See p. 158. 


SECTION 8.- Of the Government of Interjections. 
The inteIjection 0, or a, governs the vocative case, 
and always aspirates the initial of the noun, when of the 
aspirab]e class, as a flP ! 0 man! a D he! 0 God! 
The interjection 0 never appears in any ancient manuscript, 
but a is used in its place, as a m;hmp rlt I mmlB f "pater noster 
qui es in cælis," Leabltar Breac, fol. 124. 
The interjection maJp1), wo, which is in reality a 
noun, is always followed by the preposition bo, to, as 
lr mal]1'5 bUlC, wo to thee! or, alas for thee! 
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PROSODY consists of two parts; the one treats of the 
true pronunciation of words, and the other of the laws 
of versification. 


CHAPTER I. 


OF PRONUNCIATION. 


UNDER this head we have to consider the accent 
and quantity of Irish ,,"ords. Emphasis, pause, and 
tone belong to rhetoric, or general grammar. 


SECTION 1.- Of Accent. 
Accent is either primary or secondary. 
The primary or IJrincipal accent is that which dis- 
tinguishes one syllable in a word from the rest. The 
secondary accent is that stress which we occasionally 
lay upon another syllable in the same word. 
RULE I. 
In all words derived from monosyllabic roots, the 
primary accent is placed on the root; and hence it may 
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be laid down as a general principle that the first long 
vowel, or diphthong, in a word determines the primary 
accent, as móp, great; mÓllbaè'C, majesty; feap, a man, 
feal1amall, manly; rao'i)al, the world, raoc5alca, 
worldly, raosa1 'Caè'C, worldliness. 


RULE II. 
'V ords of two or three syllables, having the vowels 
in two of the syllables long, are accented on the first 
syllable in the north of Ireland; but in the south the 
accent is nearly equal on both syllables, as mÓ]1án, 
nluch, a great quantity,-in which the prcpoñderance 
of the acccent is usually towards the second syllable, 
when it is not at l)ar. 
In the north the primary accent is on the first syllable, and in 
some counties, the second syllable, though long, is pronounced so 
rapidly, that it can scarcely be said to have a secondary accent. 
The correct general rule, however, is the following. In the north 
the primary accent is on the root of the word, and the secondary 
accent on the termination; but in the south the primary accent is 
on the termination, and the secondary accent on the root, if short. 
It is now difficult to account for this difference of accent be- 
tween the dialecte of the northern and southern Irish, and perhaps 
equally difficult to determine which is the more correct. The 
northern mode is to be preferred, as more likely to reprtsent the 
ancient pronunciation, and especially as it so strongly marks the 
1'00t of the word to the ear; the southern mode, however, possesses 
more euphonic diversity of sounùs, and is, therefore, more easily 
adapted to poetical numbers. In consequence of this radical dif- 
ference of the accent, the Irish songs and poems of the last two 
centuries cannot be generally appreciated throughout Ireland; for 
a nati
e of LIster, reading a Munster poem, or song, according to 
his own mode of accentuation, i!l1:1gines it to be barbarous, as every 
line of it grates on his ear; and the Munsterman finds in the com- 
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positions of the later Ulster poets (that is, such poems as are set to 
a certain metre, not the oán oípeaë), nothing but harsh and un- 
musical syllables. This is only the case with the poetry of the last 
two centuries; for at the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the poems called" the Contention of the Bards" were 
produced, the poets of Ulster, Munster, and Connaught wrote ex- 
actly in the same style as to words and terminations, and found no 
difficulty in understanding each other, so that they must have had 
then a fixed general language. But since that period Irish scholars, 
with very few exceptions, have had only a knowledge of one pro- 
vincial dialect, as is evident from the several poems, sermons, 
and catechisms which have from time to time been written or pub- 
lished. 
Perhaps it may not be considered over visionary to conjecture 
that the southern Irish first adopted their present mode of throwing 
the accent on the long termination, fI'om their connexion with the 
Spaniards and their lmowledge of the classics, which they un- 
doubtedly studied more generally than the northerns, who were 
more closely connected with the Scotch and English. It is a 
very curious fact that, in English, the words derived from the 
Saxon have the accent generally on the root; and words borrowed 
from the classical languages have it generally on the termination, 
or branches; as love, lóÛllg, lóvelg, lóveliness; here in all the 
derivatives from IOle, which is of Saxon origin, the accent is on 
the root; but in llármollY, harmõllioU8, the derivative shifts the 
accent. 
The fonowing classes of words are accented as described in the 
Rule; that is, with the accent on the first syllable in the north, 
and on the second in the south of Ireland. 
1. Personal nouns in Ólp, or eOlp, formed from verbs or nouns; 
as mealLt;ólp, a dEceiver; Fí
eaoóip, a weaver; mlUceólp, a de- 
stroyer; reanólp, an old man. 
2. Personal nouns in Q\6e, UJ6e, 16e, and l
e, derived from 
nouns; as ròéatm6e, a story-teller; cpéaoUJ6e, a shepherd; ícl6e, 
a physician; mipl
e, repentance. 
3. Adjectives in mi>, or 16; as. eaònai6, wise; flmplí6, simple. 
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4. Diminutives in án, in, and Ó õ ; as cnocán, a hillock; cIUín, 
a little church; oUlUeó õ ' a small leaf. 
5. Nouns and adjectives in aë; as cmUeaë, a hag; ceapaë, 
.a plot; braoaë, thievish; and abstract nouns in aêc, as maltaêc. 
6. Adjectives in mÍ1mt; as Fearammt, manly; õeanammt, 
lovely. Words of this termination are accented on the second sylla- 
ble in the south of Ireland, and pronounced as if written Feapúlt, 
õeanúlt. 
7 . Nominatives pI ural of the first declension in m
e; as mu t- 
tmi;e, tops, from muUaê; beala'
e, roads, from bealach j 
ortmi;e, inches, from órtaê. 
8. Genitives singular feminine in mi;e; as na oeacmi;e, of the 
smoke; na õeatm
e, of the moon; na cmttJi;e, of the hag. In 
many parts of the south of Ireland this class of genitives have the 
primary accent decidedly on the last syllable; but throughout the 
north it is invariably on the first. 
9. Nominatives plural of the second declension in i6e, or ea6aj 
as mríi>e, or mrea6a, islands; and also the cases formed from it, 
as 1nf16IB, insulis. 
10. Genitives singular, and nominatives and datives plural in 
ammn, amnmB; as bre,ieam, a judge J bpeli'eamam, bpen:;eam- 
nmB. These have decidedly the accent on the second syllable in 
the south of Ireland, and are pronounced as if written bre1i"úm, 
bre1i'lúnmB. 
11. Nominatives plural of the fourth declension in m6e, or 
ea6a; as earBa6a, wants j reatõmrea6a, huntsmen. 
12. Verbs in ii;lm, or UI
lm, and their futures in eoêao, have 
the primary accent on the syllables uii;, ii;, as FOIUf1
m, I shew; 
ápomi;,m, I exalt; minii;'m, I explain; and on eóë in their futures, 
FOIUreoêab, mrbeoëao, míneoêab. But in the passive participles, 
the UI
, or 1i;, is shortened in the south of Ireland, and the accent 
reverts to the root, as r01Url
i'e, ároUl
ie, mín1
i'e. 
13. All terminations of the verb which have a long vowel, or 
diphthong, have the secondary accent; as òtanamaom, we cleanse; 
Bp1rlO
r, they used to break; o'órbuítií, it used to be ordered j 
bUU1tí6, strike ye; cåtaof, ye are. 
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RULE III. 
In words derived from polysyllabic roots, the pri- 
mary accent is generally on the first syllable of the root; 
and if the next syllable contain a long vowel, it will 
have the secondary accent. 


SECTION 2.- Of Quantity. 
The quantity of a syllable is that time which is oc- 
cupied in pronouncing it. It is considered as long or 
short. 


GENERAL RULES. 
]. A vowel is short when it COlues before the fol- 
lowing combined consonants, ét:7, lb, 1e, 1(5, U, nn, pb, 
pc, 1'(5, pt:7, as maUaét:7, a curse; reolb, a splinter; 
ole, evil; bopb, fierce; Ca11t:7, thirst. 
2. A vowel is generally long in Inonosyllables when 
final, or when closed by a single consonant; as 1á, a day; 
mf, a month; Fál, a hedge; áp, slaughter. 
As the diphthongal sounds of the single vowels prevail over the 
southern half of Ireland, it will be necessary in this place to point 
out in what situations they are generally used, although they cannot 
be considered strictly analogical. These diphthongal sounds of the 
simple vowels, which so strikingly distinguish the language of the 
southern from the northern Irish a , prevail when a monosyllabic 


a O'Molloy, in his Irish Gram- 
mar, pp. 160, 161, 162, takes 
notice of this peculiar sound, 
which he describes as "inter 
longam et brevem." His 'words 
on this subject are well worth 
the attention of the learner:- 
" Nota tamen, quòd m rarò nisi 


in fine voculæ sit longa, vt in 
ram, mam; imò rarò hoc ipso 
effertur longè. quia consonæ 
fortes maximè finales sun t mediæ 
quantitatis in pronunciatione, 
mediæ inquam, vt suprà, inter 
longam, et brevem. Ueuoca in 
mentem, quod suprà docuimus 
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word is dosed by the following consonants, and combinations of 
consonants, viz. ö, 6, t, H, m, nn, nò ; and in words of two or more 
syllables before ne, nò, m::; as toöap, a leper; pa6ape, sight; 
a
a16, tbe face; baU, a member; am, time; Fonn, desire; reallò, 
slender. 
3. Th
 vowels have their short and obscure sounds 
after long or accented syllables, or when they are final 
in pollysyllables ; as cYlóba, brave ëUlbeaët:7a, com- 
pan y . 
4. The diphthongs ae, ao, eo, eu, la, and all the 
triphthongs, are always long. 
5. Derivatives and compounds follow the rules of 
their primitives; as áJlb, /ti'gh; áJlbán, a hillock; 
áYlb-Jl1Ë' a monarch. 
The exceptions to this rule are very few, and must be considered 
provincial; as irlí5lm, I lower; 1 r h i)i'e , lowered; Úpb, high; 
aOlpbe, height. The latter should be írtíòi-e, á1rbe, which are the 
forms used in the north of Ireland. 


SPECIAL RULES FOR THE QUANTITY OF SIMPLE VOWELS. 
1. a is always long in the diminutive an as 
cnocán, a hillock. 
2. In the terminations aë and ba, or ba, t;a, or ta, 
of adjectives, nouns, or participles, and at the end of all 
dissyllables and polysyllables, the a is always short; as 


de quantitate syllabæ, vulgò rine, 
quam dixi triplicem, nempè lon- 
gam, breuem, et mediam, vulgò 
rabU, òeapp, et meat>honueh; 
hinc IOllga linea pOllitur supra 
bár, pór, &e., sine qua forellt 
breues, vt bur, pOI', supra quæ 
nulla apponitur linea dc
igllans 
qualltitakmlonga1l1, vel Illcdiam; 


verùm media quantitas denotata 
per lilleam non aùeo IOllgall1 su- 
per impositam medio quodam 
traetu effertur, non sieut IOllga 
vel brcuis, seù breuiùs quàlll 
longa, et longiùs quaru breuis, 
vt eúmc, òéuU, t>ónn, reunò, 
de quibus aùhuc reilibit senno." 
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Fáraë, a wilderness; cpói>a, brave; CUlbeaët:7a, a 
company. 
3. e and I final are short in all dissy llables and 
polysyllables not compounded of two or more words; 
as bmne, a man; rlánmi)te, saved; t:7U1lb, a flood. 
4. 1 before i), followed by a vowel, is long; as rL1i>e, 
a way; blti>e, or blli)eai>, a law; and particularly in 
verbs, as r01UrIi)Im, I illume. But it is short in the 
south of Ireland, when the i> is followed by a consonant; 
as r01 UrIi>fe, illumined; Ól1bmi>i"e, ordered. 
5. 1 is always long in the diminutive termination 
ín ; as cnmc1n, a little hill; cOItlin, a little wood; F1pln, 
a manikin. 
6. 0 is always long in the diminutive termination 
ób; as bmUeó(5, a leaf. It is also generalJy long in the 
northern half of Ireland, before i> followed hy a vowel 
or a liquid; as FOi>taIm, learning; {7oi)aIm, I choose. 
But in the south of Ireland 0 has its diphthongal sound in this 
situation. 


7. U is always long before i>; as ui)bal1, an author. 


RULES FOR THE QUANTITY OF DIPHTHONGS. 


The diphthongs a1, ea, e1, 10, 1l1, 01, m, are some- 
times long and sometimes short b . All the rest are inva- 


b O':Molloy says that no cer- reguntur vsu et authoritate."- 
tain rule can be laid down for Gmmmatica, 
'c., p. 22g. 
the pronunciation of these diph- His remarks on the middle 
thongs: "Reliquæ biuoeales ali- quantity of the vowels, which is 
quando sunt breues, aliquando not now recognized in Connaught 
longæ, interdum mediæ; adeòque or Clster, are well worth atten- 
firmam non hahent regulam, sed tion: "Syllaba quantitatis mediæ 
3G 
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riably long. The following special rules will assist the 
learner : 
1. al is always short in the terminations all', 
al11t
, of personal nouns, as hpái"a111, a brother; r eal - 
'Salr e , a huntsman. It is long in the terminations au), 
aH)e, ali;e, as t;péabalóe, a shepherd; na 'bealalËe, 
of the moon. 
2. In most modern Irish manuscripts and printed 
books, the diphthong ea, when long, is written eu, as 
l)euI' for l)éal" peup for Féall. 
This is an improvement on the ancient orthography, as it ren- 
ders the quantity certain, for when this is adopted, eu is always 
long, and ea always short, as reup. grass, reap, a man; whereas 
if both were written rear, or rCp, as in the ancient manuscripts, it 
would be difficult to know, except from the context, which word 
was intended. It is impossible to lay down any certain rule to de- 
termine when ea is long or short in ancient writings, except the 
general rule already given at p. 407. But céaéca, and a few others, 
before ét::, are to be excepted from that rule. When ea is followed 
by pr, the e is short and the a long. as ôeárr, short, reápp, 
better; but the number of words in which this sound occurs IS 
very few. 
3. 61, in genitives from la and eu, or éa long, is 
long, as plan, a track, gen. l,ém; FeuI' or péap, grass, 
gen. pé 1p c. But el in genitives coming from ea short, 
is always short, as rpelle, from rpeal, a scythe; r eltle , 
from peaU, treachery; bell'S, from beal'S, a pin, a 
thorn. 


nullam præcedit consonam sim- 
plicem, seù vnicam prrotcr solam 
m. Cæterùm lectio Authorum 
et vsus te doccbit, quæ Romanis 
procul positis non occurrunt."- 


Gmmmatica, 
'c., p. 231. 
C From this is to be excepted 
the genitive of rc lan, a knife, 
which is short, both in Ireland 
and Scotland, as rceme or reme. 
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Before the consonants enumerated in Rule I, p. 407, el is short 
in the northern half of Ireland, but has a peculiar sound in the 
south, already eXplained in the orthography. 
4. Eo is always long, except in about six words, as 
already stated in the Orthography.-See p. 2l. 
5. 10 is always short before the consonants enume- 
rated in Rule 1, p. 407, except C'C. Before single con- 
sonants it is sometimes long and sometimes short, as F10p, 
true (long), rm10]1, marrow (short), clor, rent (long), 
FlOr, knowledge (short). 
6. 1u is long and short in similar situations, as olúl- 
'Cai>, to renounce, or deny; fl1uéai>, to wet; 'Cp1Úp, 
three persons. It is always long when ending a syllable 
and before t and 1]1, and single consonants, and short 
before the combinations of consonants enumerated in 
Rule 1, p. 407. 
7. 01 is always short before the consonants enume- 
rated in the rule just referred to, but always long in 
the terminations of personal nouns in Ó1]1, as mealt'Cól]l, 
a deceiver; Oll't;eabó1p, or bbi>feólp, a lawyer. It is 
long, but with the accent on 1, in the tern1inations Oli>e, 
0l5e, as cpo1i>e, a heart. 
8. U1 is short before the consonants enumerated in 
Rule I, p. 407. It is always long in the terminations 
mi>e, 1.1l5e. 
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CHAPTER II. 


OF VERSIFICATION. 


VERSIFICATION is the arrangement of a certain 
number and variety of syllables according to given 
laws, which, in the Irish language, are very peculiar and 
ill echanical. 
There are three kinds of verse in Irish, viz., Dan 
Direaclt, Oglachas, and Bruilingeacht. 


SECTION I.-Of Dan Direach Verse. 
'Ve are here to consider, first, the requisites of Dan 
Direach verse in general, and then, its several kinds or 
species. 
In Dan Direach, or direct metre, there are seven 
requisites a , viz., 1st, a certain number of syllables in 
each line; 2nd, four lines in each quatrain; 3rd, Con- 
cord; 4th, Correspondence; 5th, Ter.mination; 6th, 
Union; 7th, Heaù b . 


a Of the difficulty of compos- 
ing Dan Direach, or Rann Di- 
'reach, O':\Iolloy, who Cf1lls it in 
Latin 
Ietrum 1'ectum, writes 
thus: "l\1axirnè autem de Metro, 
omnium quæ unquarn vidi, vel 
audiui, ausim dicere, quæ sub 
sole l'cperiuntur, difficillimo," 
&c.-Grammatica Latino- Hiber- 


nica, p. 144. At page 156 he 
gives seven rules, to assist the 
poet in composing this mechani- 
cal kind of verse. 
b A writer in the A nthologia 
Hibernica, for l\Iay, 17
3, vol. Í. 
p. 346, in noticing the works of 
Dr. O'Molloy, has the following 
remarks upon this subject:- 
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To these may be added an eighth, not because it is always ne- 
cessary, but because it is often used, namely, Urian'll, of which 
we shall sprak in its proper place. 
Here it should be remarked, that of the seven requisites above 
enumerated, the first four, to wit, number of lines, number of syl- 
lables, concord, and correspondence,-are indispensable in every 
kind of Dan Direach; but not so the three last mentioned, which are 
required only in particular kinds. Thus the major and the minor 
termination are indispensable only in the species commonly called 
Deiúltidlte; Union, in Rannaigltcacltt mhor and CasUtair'll; and 
Head, in Rannaigheacht blteag and Seadna only. 


1. The number of syllables in a line varies accord. 
ing to the kind of verse, as shall be presently shown. 
2. A quatrain, called Rann iomlán by the Irish, 
consists of two couplets or four lines. The first couplet 
of a rann is called by the Irish Seoladh, or the leading; 
the second is called Comlzad, or the closing. Every 
rann or quatrain lllust make perfect sense by itself, 
without any dependence on the next; nay, the first 
couplet may produce a perfect sense without any depen- 
dence on the second. 
3. Concord, or Alliteration, called by the Irish 


"The Irish poets seem to me 
to have absurdly imitated the 
Greeks in the name and variation 
of their metrical feet, &c. The 
northerns were equally addicted 
with the Irish to this mechanical 
poetry. The Scalds transposed 
the words of their songs so 
strangt'ly and artfully, as to be 
quite unintelligible but by their 
own order, &c." The author of 
this article, who subscribes him- 
self D., is believed to be Dr. Led- 
wich; but the opinion he ex- 


presses, viz., that the Irish poets 
imitated the Greeks in the name 
and variation of their metrical 
feet, receives no support from 
any thing to be found in 0'1\101- 
loy's Irish Prosody,-the work 
which he is reviewing in the 
article referred to. Indeed the 
very contrary appears from all 
the rules which O'1\Iolloy gives 
for the three principal kinds of 
verse which were in use among 
the ancient Irish. 
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Uaim, requires two words (of which neither can be a 
preposition or particle), in each line, to begin with a 
vowel, or with the same consonant. 
Example: 
t7p1QU i;ap beupl>a na rpeal> rean, 
t7ap élf taochpm6e l..al<5ean, 
Co cucm ctapFumn roo èpOlbe, 
Co rtua
 átumn OrpOIlJe. 


O"Heerin. 
In the first line, rpeal> and rean form a concord, both beginning 
with the same consonant, r; in the second, taochpm6e and 
Lmi)ean; in the third, cuan, clap, and cp0l6e; and in the fourth, 
átumn and OrpOlbe, form a concord, as both begin with a vowel. 


Concord is of two kinds, proper and improper. The 
former, called ];'ior-uaim, is where the last two words 
of a line begin with a vowel or the same consonant, as 
in the first two lines of the quatrain just quoted. 
The improper concord is when the words so begin- 
ning are not the last two in the line. But here note, 
that what the ancicnt Irish called an Iannbearla, i. e. 
the article, possessive pronoun, adverb, preposiÛon, or 
conjunction, coming between any two words, neither 
forms nor hinders a concord. 
The proper concord can be used for the improper, 
and vice versa, in every line except the third and 
fourth, in which the proper concord is indispensably 
necessary.-See O'lJfolloy's Grarn'lnatica, 
'c., p. 155. 


Aspiration, eclipsis, or the intervention of any adventitious 
letter, does not prevent a concord, except in the following instances: 
\Vhen p is aspirated, it makes a concord with r, as at>1Tlmm 
6un:: mo þeaca6 rém; where the p in peaca6, and the r in réJn, 
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make a concord. But when the r is aspirated, it has no sound,
and 
therefore is 110t taken into consideration, but the concord is observed 
with the succeeding letter, as t::aòmp team, a þtUli elpne; where 
the t in team, and the t in þtOli, form an improper concord, the Þ 
being altogether disregarded. Likewise in the line, t:al)'OIp team, 
a Ftan
 LIFe; the t in þtOli, and the L in LIFe, form a proper con- 
cord. 
Initial 1', followed by a vowel or a consonant, does not concord 
with 1', unless it be followed by a vowel or the same consonant; 
thus ra will form a concord with 1'0, r u , but not with rb, re, ro, 
or rò; and r b will only concord with r b , rc with fe, and so of all 
the other combinations. In like manner, t::r concords with t::r only, 
as an t::rú1t, on t::rotOir. 
4. Correspondence, called in Irish Co mltarda. This 
has some resemblance to rhyme, bltt it does not require 
the corresponding syllables to have the same termina- 
tion as in English rhyme. 
To understand it perfectly, the following classification made of 
the consonants, by the Irish poets, must be attended to : 
1. S, called by the bards the queen of consonants, from the 
peculiarity of the laws by which it is aspirated and eclipsed c . 
2. Three soft consonants, p, e, t:: d . 
3. Three hard, b, Ò, 0. 
4. Three rough, r, è, i. 
5. }'ive strong, Lt, m, nn, nò, pr. 
6. Seven light, ö, 6, "5, m, t, n, p. 


C See O'Molloy's Grammatica 
Latino-Hibernica, p. 36. where he 
writes: "S consonarum penul- 
tima omniurnque facilè Regina, 
accrescit, præfigique putest (
ui- 
lihet nedum vocali, verùm etiam 
consonæ in hoc idiomate; ita 
vt nulla earn recuset, adeòque 
omnium dicitur vni, 
rsalissima 
cunctarum scilicet singularum- 
que ductrix, &c."-See also pp. 


160, 21!]. The consonant r, 
however, is called the meretrix 
by others, because it so readily 
unites with the other consonants; 
but properly speaking, it is a 
mere sibilant, and not at all en- 
titled to the high dignity given 
it by tlw bards. 
d Nothing, however, is more 
certain than that the Irish poets 
arc wrong in styling p, e, t:. sift 
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The Irish poets teach that the consonants exceed each other in 
power and strength, according to the above classification. Th
y 
assert that r is the chief, or queen, of all consonants. Next after 
it they rank the three soft consonants, p, c, t::, which exceed the 
succeeding classes in force or strength; likewise that the hard 
consonants excel the rough consonants, and the strong the light 
ones, which are reckoned the meanest and feeblest of all the con- 
sonants.-See O'111olloy's Grammatica, 9'c., p. 160. 


Correspondence is of two kinds, perfect and broken. 
Perfect correspondence, which is sometimes equal to 
perfect rhyme in English, consists in the agreement of 
two words, the last in two li
es of poetry, in vowels and 
consonants of the same class. 
Example: 
o bheapDa co Slá
ne fOlp, 
Cum cpíëe Clomne COròPOIi;', 
Sloi;' bheann
pmi;'e na ò-CIQD ò-cam, 
an rJan reaDcUJ6e ruh-natt. 


O'Heerin. 
In this quatrain rOlp and COTïSpolé5 form a correspondence, both 
agreeing in vowels, and ending with a consonant of the sixth class 
p and t" which are light consonants. And the words ò-cam and 
matt also correspond in vowels and consonants, the one ending 
in m and the other in U, which are of the fifth class.-See Table. 
Broken, or imperfect, correspondence is the agree- 
ment of two words, the last in two lines of poetry, In 
vowels only, without any regard to consonants. 


consonants, and b,?;" 0, hard con- 
sonants, for the latter class are 
undouhtedly the soft.-See the 
Orthography, pp. 2, 59, 60. The 
entire clas:;ificatioll is pretty cor- 
rect, and founded on the nature 
of articulate sounds, except that 


the second and third classes are 
misnamed, and that l, n, p; which 
are liquid;.,;, should not, from the 
nature of articulate sounds, be 
classed with D, 6, t" ril.-See the 
Orthography, page 2, et scquen. 
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This kind of correspondence allows that one word may end in 
a vowel and the other in a consonant, as La and blar, car and 
dab:;, also aOl and aOlr, blaOlrõ and baOlr.-See O'.fllolloy's 
Grammailca Latino-Hibernica, p. 165. 
5. Termination, or Rinn, requires that the last 
word in the second and fourth lines of a quatrain should 
exceed that of the first and third by one syllable. 


Thus, if tbe first line end in a word of one syllable, the second 
must end in a word of two; and if the third line should end in 
a word of two syllables, the fourth must be of three syllables. 
The first is called Rinn, or the min(}r termination; the second, 
J.'1.irdrinn, or major termination. This additional syllable in the 
J.'1.irdrinn does not affect the correspondence. The following ex- 
amples from o"Dugan's Topographical Poem will illustrate the 
foregoing: 


'Cp1QUom Ó óholpce beanbaJi;, 
Ir ó ChuaJlõne ehp,ëteanbaJi;, 
o mU16 'Rm:;h rpaoeh na rata, 
'8 ó cai; taoeh 0' l,aöpai>a. 
o bun ba teach <slar na leanb, 
ar í p's.petea õ Elpeann, 
Can ya
a1l op m' O1pe ann 
b01le ap yalai> epé Cho lam. 
In the first of these quatrains it will be observed that beanbalS, 
the last word in the first line, is exceeded by one syllable by ep'c- 
teanb01S in the second line, and rata, the last word of the third 
line, by Laopai>a. Also, in the second quatrain, elpeanb, the last 
word of the second line, exceeds teanb, the last word in the first 
line, by one syllable, as does Cholam, the last word of the fourth 
line, exceed ann, the last word of the preceding, by one syllable. 
Here note that a compound word may be admitted to form an 
.I1Ù-drinn, as ep'c-leanbaJ
, in the second line above quoted; also 
all enclitics, as ra, re, ro, r m , rom, ran, f', reo, ne, rar, an, ô 1é , 
po, úp, and all adjectives that can be placed before their nouns, 
are allowed by the poets to form this termination. 
. 3H 
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6. Union, or Uaitlzne, is nearly the same with 
Correspondence, except that the same vowels are not 
required in each place; and, in polysyllables, it is only 
necessary that they agree in class, as aboa, blOboa; 
mme, bOlmne; Opmal He, reanp01i)e; but the nearer 
they agree the better. A syllable, however, with a 
broad vowel cannot form a union with one having a 
small vowel, as tab and hb. 
This agreement generally takes place between the last word in 
the first and third lines, and some word in the middle of the second 
and fourth, as in the following example: 
aen oean bob' å1Ue òné 
t>o ëonmpc mé,-m1rbe 6Úmn,- 
ap opuaë m01p na n-é1i')ne m- bán, 
a ò n1i;'e a Lóffi 'raò copnaö CÚ1L. 
Fob:: buaLaê, comnLeaë, carn, 
ùaê Lúb 
 ap U an Ó1p, 
ùpumö h-
eat Ó n-beattpU1;5eann òpJan , 
t>o ëta01 rno êJatt, ra
 mo opóm. 
- OIVen O'Ðonnelly. 
In these lines the reader will observe a kind of chime, or vowel 
rhyme between the words underlined, òné and rné; bán and Lám; 
carn and ann ; òp1an and cmU. 
7. Head, or ceann, is the 1110nosyllabic word which 
concludes the second and fourth lines of a quatrain in 
that kind of verse called Seadna. 


As the words lonn and o-r1onn, in the following quatrain :_ 
Oli;'pe Cha
aOlp, C10nn a ëm16, 
10nmU1n Lmne Ò,6 é 1onn, 
bpacaë aJòe na ò-CU1ò ò-c01òea6 
Cachaê ó1òFeap U1p nu B-r 1Onn . 
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8. Another requisite in Dan Dil"each is that called 
Amus. It is nearly the sanIC as an imperfect cm"res- 
pondence, excel)t that it requires an equal number of 
sy llablcs in the words which correspond. 
Example: 
má'r baonnacc beatbi'ap 'ran bán, 
ma'r t>eaU>, no taocpacc, no túi', 
bo nor l)ac m1C p011T\1p p1i;, 
Relc a tníom ní 001t1<5 oún. 


Some make an amus between a and e; but seldom. O'Molloy 
considers it incorrect. In a short syllable 01 will make an amus 
with m, or UI short, because they have nearly the same sound, as 
q101i; and rtmi'. 


The principal species of Dan Direach verse chiefly 
in use among the Irish poets are the five following, 
namely, Deiblâdhe, Seadna, Rannm"gheacht 'lnlwr, 
Rannaigheacllt bheag, and Casbhail"n. 


1.- Of Deibhidlte. 
The principal requisites which distinguish this kind 
of verse from others is, that the first an(l third line of 
each quatrain end with a 'minor termination, and the 
second and fourth with a major termination. It re- 
quires also seven syllables in each line, with correspon- 
dence, concord, and union, which must all be perfect in 
the last couplet. 
Example: 
Oòtac bO tJí Uò mU1pe mÓ1p 
Nac O-CUl) elt:eac 'na h-onó1p, 
[C:1r náp tJ'mL bo'n Ulle tJan 
a1Ílmn ace mU1pe rnat((p. 
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In this quatrain will be observed the following requisites: 
1. Every line consists of seven syllables, for in the first line the a 
in a ò is elided, as coming immediately after ôí. 2. The last word 
of the second line exceeds the last word of the first line by one 
syllable, which is the .I.1irdrinn, or major termination. 3. In the 
first line the words nlU1pe and ro01p form a concord, or allitera- 
tion; and in the second line the words en::eaë and h-on6Ip, form a 
concord, both beginning with a vowel, the h not being taken into 
account, as it is adventitious, not radical in the word. 4. The 
words mÓlp and onólp form a correspondence, or agreement of 
vowels and consonants. In the first line of the second couplet 
there is a concord formed by the words ô'mt and U1te, as both 
begin with vowels, for ô is not taken into account, it being an ab- 
breviation of the verb ba, or bm\ mas. Again, in the last couplet 
the word maiap exceeds ban by a syllable, and these words agree 
in vowels and class of consonants, nand p being of the sixth class, 
or light consonants. Also the words Ô'OIt and ôan form a union, 
or vowel rhyme, and the same is formed by nlU1pe and U1te. 


2.-0f Seadna. 
Seadna requires eight syllables in the first and third 
lines of each quatrain, and seven syllables in the third 
and fourth; also that the first and third lines should 
end in a word of two syllables, and the third and fourth 
in a word of one syllable, which is called by the Irish 
Braiglte. 
It is therefore nearly the reverse of Deibltidlle in the termina- 
tion, or rinn. Every second and fourth line form a perfect corres- 
pondence, which sometimes amounts to perfect rhyme, and every 
first and third may either make a perfect or imperfect one, as 
bUlme na ô-rltea6 FUll Ruapcaë, 
t::'ap rpen-n Chumn bO connalm flab, 
ba meln1C pmm am::pom oppa, 
tratr-pom ct lap If uppa JOb. 
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Fine Ruapcaë, píOSpUl6 Chonnaër;, 
a l)-clu ua
a ap rea6 l)aë rutnn , 
Ní h-lOnl)na6 l)eaU aca um6e, 
Slat::a If reapp bO ëualne ChUJnn. 


Ciotltruaidhe 0' JI'llsseg. 


In these quatrains the monosyllables flab and 1Gb, rmnn and 
Chulnn, form perfect correspondences, which happen, in these in- 
stances, to amount to perfect rhyme, although perfect correspon- 
dence is not always necE'ssarily perfect rhyme, for the consonants 
need agree in class only, as we have already seen. Also the dissyl- 
lables Ruapcaê and oppa, Chonnaêt:: and ual6e, form an imperfect 
correspondence. It will be seen also, tbat concord, or alliteration, is 
observed throughout, as by o-rllea6 and rutl, in the first line; by 
Chumn and êonnanÏ1, in the second; by am:pom and oppa, in the 
third, both beginning with a vowel, as prescribed by the rule for 
Concord; by atrpom, uppa, and tab, in the fourth. Also, in the 
second quatrain, by Ruapcaê and plO<5pm6, in the first line; by 
rea6 and rUlnn, in the second; by h-lOnl)nai>, aca, and um6e, in 
the third; and by ëualne and Chulnn, in the fourth. 
O.-Molloy mentions but one kind of Seadna, but other writers 
notice three kinds; first, the common Seadna, which is that 
already described; second, the Seadna mlwr,. and third, the 
Seadna mlleadhonach. The Seadna mhor differs from the com- 
mon in this only, that every couplet ends in a word of three sylla- 
bles, as in this example: 
"O'þlop êOi')m6 commlt::eap fío
éám, 
Seon-þocat nné ráputi;
eap ; 
Ní þai;ann ri6 aét:: reap foi;ta, 
Fea6 banba no m-bán.þol
pea6. 
T. D. O'Higgin. 


In the Seadna mheadhonach, the first and third lines end with 
words of three syllables; and the second and fourth with words 
of two, as in this example: 
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Feápp pUeab na ratm neambalbe, 
'Do m
í ap teup
mo Lmne, 
mmpÒ bO i;elo an i;tÓ'p n-eabr:upomb, 
GIbe ap opéaò-raLmalo bmne. 


.Anon. 


3.- Of the rerse called Rannaig/teacht. 
Of this there are two kinds, Rannaigheacht lnlwr 
and Rannaigheacht bheag. 
Rannaigheacht mllOr requires seven syllables in 
each line, and every line to end with a word of one 
syllable. It is also necessary that there should be a 
perfect correspondence behveen the last words of the 
second and fourth lines of each quatrain, but not be- 
tween the last word of the first and third; but it re- 
quires a u'll'Ïon, or vowel rhyme, between some word in 
the first line and another in the second. 
Example : 
'Oeat ò a
atolb oi-par 'Cmbò 
'Oap n-anr:pa
01o r:oër:a an r:U1t ò , 
Cpéaër: O1te ap reotrosmt n-belt ò 
lOlse an oelPò oeoi;onarb oU1pb. 
.Anon. 
It will be observed that all the requisites laid down in the 
above rule, are preserved in this quatrain. Every line consists of 
seven syllables; a concord, or alliteration, is formed in thE' first 
line by the words a
atolb and o
J1ar. Likewise a
at01b makes a 
perfect union with anr:pa
01o; and o
par and r:oër:a form an 
imperfect union. 'Coër:a and r:U1LÒ' in the second line, form a 
concord, or alliteration, where, to prevent a superfluous syllable, 
the a in r:oër:a is elided, as coming before an. Also r:U111) and 
bU1pb form a perfect correspondence,-though not rhyme,-as 
they agree in vowels, syllables, sound, and quantity; moreover, 
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O1le and Feolro
ml form a concord, both being considered as 
beginning with vowels, as the Þ is totally sunk in the pronuncia- 
tion; also olle and lOI
e form a union, uaitlme, or vowel rhym
; 
as do the words t>ellò and t>eIPò' Likewise the words FeolFo
a1l 
and oeo
onmb form a union. 
Rannaigheacht bheag differs frOln the preceding in 
one particular only, viz., that every line l11ust end with 
a word of two syllables. 
Example : 


Anon. 
In this quatrain are presented all tbe requisites above enume- 
rated, as belonging to Rannaiglteacltt 'I1lhor; and it will be seen 
that there is no difference between them, except that the final words 
of each line of the latter species are dissyllables; those of the for- 
mer are all monosyllables. 


RO{5a na ctomne ConaU, 
C'ot5a na t>J1omòe a t>earam, 
'Col ò t>ar feolab ruò r omam , 
ConaU t:u ò t> 'eoòan r eapann. 


4.- Of Casbhairn. 
Gasbltairn requires seven syllables in each line, and 
is particularly distinguished from all the species of verse 
already described by this characteristic, namely, that 
every line must terminate with a word of three syllahles. 
It requires also concord, correspondence, and union. 
Example: 


pUlrt: rwt5 acmb FlOnnlof)a, 
5íOb Chai'ml a ò-c01Ï1laba, 
'{)'a 
om t> 'arm I U;i)ame, 
'00 mapo fom an fIODU1{5e. 
There are several other kinds of Dan Direaclt, as Casbllairn- 
Ceållntrom (or heavy-headed Casbhairn), Rionnmod, &c., but the 
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limits intended for this work would not permit us to go into a de- 
scription of them; and we must therefore content ourselves with 
noticing one other species, namely, the Rionnard of six syllables, 
in which Ængus the Culdee wrote his Feilire, or Festilogium. This 
has the general requisites of the Dan Direach, and every line ends 
with a word of two syllables, like the Rannaiglteacht Uwag, as: 


l-armr òréme ame, 
QPfl=ot 6'r enn oll)e, 
pat::rmc cOImet:: mIte, 
Rop blt::1U bl ar t::rol
e. 
See O'Molloy's Grammatica Latino-Hibernica, pp. 210, 211, 
where he thus describes this kind of verse: "Aliud vulgò rlOn- 
naro constat quatuor quartis, et omne quartum sex syllabis, cujus- 
que finalis dictio est bissyllaba, ultimæ Metrorum correspondent, 
ultimum cujusque quarti concordat cum aliquo vocabulo mox an- 
tecedenti; in ultimo præterea semimetro debet intervenire corres- 
pondentia, vt in sequenti : 
Rom na ré,te Fánab 
Fálpce F,tea6 6'peann, 
orlan na mal) an míonponn 
annam ò,aU òan òétoeann." 


SECTION 2.- Of Oglac/las. 
Oglachas, or the servile 'metre, is made in imitation 
of all kinùs of Dan Direaclz- already described. Every 
line of it requires seven syllables and no more, unless 
when it is made in imitation of Seadna, when the first 
and third lines of each quatrain will have eight syl- 
lables. 


This kind of verse is merely imitative: "Simia emm est," 
O'Molloy's Grammatica Latino-Hibernica, p. 200; and there- 
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fore it will be more ornamental if Concord, or alliteration, be pre- 
served in each line; but, in reality, it is neither confined to cor- 
respondence, concord, or union; nor to true termination, for the 
major may exceed the minor by two syllables: as 
borb a i-rem:han ap õac qtá1<<5 
NJaU mac 6aëac mUl(51Í1ea6am. 
Here it will be observed that, contrary to the law and rules of 
tbat species of Dan Direach called DeiblÛdlte, the word t:pá1cS, 
which is a monosyllable, and the minor termination is exceeded by 
the major termination ml11(5rnea6am, by more than one syllable. 
The following is an example of Oglaclws, in imitation of 
Seadna : 


õaö, a Shite, a n-atÇa16 h"m õ n,6, 
10nar, FaUom õ ' Flléb rrÓIU, 
[ean bo'n ëé Irb, or op ërom ame, 

U1U bonn 
a1Ue mar nac CÓ1p. 
'Vhen Oglachas is made in imitation of Rannaiglleacht mhm', 
nothing is required but that the last word of each line must be a 
monosyllable; nor does it matter whether the union be perfect or 
imperfect, and it will be sufficient if an amus be used in place of 
correspondence; but it is indispensable that every line of the qua- 
train should end in a word of one syllable, and that there should 
be an amus, or vowel rhyme, between the last word of the first 
line, and some word in tbe middle, or towards the middle of the 
second line, and also between the last word of the third line and 
some word in the middle, or towards the middle of the fourth line, 
as in the following example: 
t::r lÍ1 r at:ó Oõ brai- or mo 1:)úr, 
016 Ot:01b bO (5nát om öun, 
(7p ua S õo: n a õ-cpoèo6 re crann, 
an bla1:)at, an ëtann ora ënuril. 
Bonaventura O'Hussey. 
When Oglaclws is made in imitation of Rannaiglleacltt Miea.fl, 
it is in every particular like the above, except that the last word 
of each line must be a dissyl1able, as in the example: 
3 I 
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ap 00 ClmpJ'l(5 ÕO n-OU1ne, 
NI 51 mo i'U1le aÓ:: opun::e, 
10nann team Ir a clOlrom, 
bo lama o'F01cpn U1ppe. 
There is another species of Oglaclws which has the 
first line of each quatrain like Casbhairn, and the 
second likc Rannaigheacht bheag. 


SECTION 3.- Of Droiglmeach. 
This species of poetry, calledDro'ighneach, i. c. Spi- 
nOSU'ln, or the Thorny, from the difficulty of its compo- 
sition, may admit of from nine to thirteen syllables in 
cvery line. It rcquires that every line should cnd with 
a word of three syllables; and every final word m list 
make a union with another word in the beginning or 
middle of the next line of the same couplet; thcre 
must also be a correspondence between the final words. 
Example: 
bá pOlrlom oo'n öpu(Ç plOnnpuap o1pea6a, 
ba6 olOmbuan ap n-001meanma ap n-out 'ran oeai;a6öa, 
bo i)eaörum POpt; õaolt i;emearima, 
1r Qoò rem 6amna ÕO n-a luët; leana1ima. 
G. Brigl-tde 0' llussey. 


SECTION 4.-0f Bruilingeacht. 
This is composcd much after the same manner as 
the Oglaclzas, but requires correspondence (at least the 
improper correspondence), and also a kind of concord, 
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union, and Iwad. Each line must consist of seven 
syllablcs; and it is generally composed in imitation of 
Casbllairn, and Seadna rneadlwnaclt. 
Example: 


muc caolU1i; aö clarU1i)eact> 
Fa Bun aot-t:U1p i'earcapat>. 
O'Molloy mentions among the vulgar poetry the following, 
viz., .I1bhran, song, Burdun, and Caoine, or Tuireadlt, a funeral 
dirge, or elegy, some of which consist of poetic lines of eight, ten, 
and eleven syllables. But poems of this description are of rare 
occurrence. As specimens may be mentioned Feirclteirtne's 
Tuireadh, an Elegy on Curai :Mac Daire, in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin (H. 3. 18). Mac Liag and Giolla Caoimh 
also composed elegies of this description on Brian Borumha, 
which are still extant. See also the Oét:-FoéLaé mop h-6lmm 
in the Book of Leacan. For more on this subject, the reader is 
referred to O'Molloy's Grammatica Lat;:no-HilJernica, pp. 236- 
2--l--l; and there is a curious Tract on Irish versification in the 
Book of BallYll1ote, which deserves to be studied. 
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OF CONTRACTIONS AND ABBREVIATIONS. 


THE contractions used in Irish manuscripts, aud in 
some printed books, are in lwinciple, and often in form, 
the same as those which occur in Latin manuscripts of 
the middle ages. They are in fact a species of short- 
hand, introduced for the purpose of saving time and 
parchment, which, before the invention of the art of 
printing, was an object of considerable moment. 
The most common and important contractions may 
be classified as follows: 
I. Those which are in fact Latin words, although 
used to represent the corresponding Irish words. 
These are fe, et, for aõur a ; 7 (another Latin abbreviation for 
et), aõur; ii, vcro, for 1mOrrO; f, sed, for aëe; 11, autem (or 
lwutem, as the word was often written), for ona, or oona, indeed; 
the same contraction also stands for llæc, particularly in medical 
manuscripts; t, vel, for the Irish no, or; 
 est, for the Irish 
a, 
is, and -J ejus. 
These contractions are often used for the syllables which the 
Latin words they represent stand for, and often for syllables similar 
to the Latin words in sound. Thus: 
7 stands for t:O or ee, as C7 forcéo or céao, a hundrcd, or ceao, 


a The same contraction, in the forms & and ET, is still used for and 
ill English. 
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leave or permission; and if 7 be dotted it denotes e6, or ei:, as bia 
for bei-a, or beaia, life. 
So also t for the syllable no; and r very commonly, even in 
printed books, for aéc, or éc; as cf for t:'eaéc, to come; curiwfaê, 
for curimécaé, pomerful. 
In like manner we find 11, llæc, used for the syllable ec and eò: 
as d1mmt> for cecmmö, it happens: 11m for eJòm, some. :J ejus, 
is also used to denote eJ
Jr, as 1) for 1e1t1r, particularly in medical 
man uscri pts. 
2. A vowel set over any consonant, generally sup- 
poses an p understood before that vowel: as 

 for òpa. i for <5po. 
1; for òpe. 
 for òpu. 

 for òpJ. 
This contraction is also, but not so frequently, used to denote 
p following the vowel; in which case the foregoing abbreviations 
may be read òap, òep, òlp, &c. This, however, rarely happens, 
except in the word òup, that, which is often contracted
. In other 
cases u over a letter is read pu, as 
ai;án for cpuatÇtm, a meagre 
man: unless it be written V', in which case it is often, in modern 
manuscripts, put for up, as è for cup, putting; èl:, for cupi:ap, or 
cUlpi'eap, is put. In more correct Irish manuscripts, however, 
the u placed over the consonant is formed thus ^' when the p is un- 
derstood after it, and u or y when before it; thus 
 is to be read 
cup, but 
, or è, cpu. 
The a written over a consonant in this contraction, is often 
formed by a sort of running-hand like n or i1, as i6, for òpa6; but 
it is in reality nothing more than a, although O'Molloy absurdly 
supposed it to be the consonant n. See his Grammatica Latino- 
Hibernica, p. 130. 
3. A syllable terminating in 11 is usually denoted by 
the contraction c; placed over the consonant: and this 
Inark doubled is used to denote a syllable tcnninating 
in double 11. 
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'.Pfirls F is read reI', or rear, a man; f real'P, better; a
, is 
aoelp, he says. 
This mark is absurdly supposed by some to be the consonant s; 
but it is in reality an abbreviated form of p. In the case of the letters 
Õ and l:, it is formed by a semicircular turn from the right hand ex- 
tremity of the horizontal stroke, thus, "8, which stands for òep, õeap, 
but generally õup: r? for l:Op, r;ep; but more frequently for l;Up. 
4. A consonant placed over another consonant im- 
plies the omission of a vowel, which must be determined 
by the sense. 
Thus r, 
, r:, denote roo, õaë, l:ao. Or other vowels may be 
supplied according to the sense, as ê may stand for t:em; 
 for 
r;ucc; 
 for l:Ult:, as 
Im for l: UI t: 1 m, Ifall, &c. 
5. A line drawn across the letters l>, 1: Ii, or n-; or 
over ë, i;, õ, p, m, ñ, ji, f, i:, denotes that a syllable is 
contracted, which must be determined by the grammar, 
or by the sense. The letters m, n, 11, or b, usually 
enter into the syllables so contracted, or, when there is 
a point over the horizontal line, i> or i). 
Thus 1:> is bop, bell', ben, or bait; õ is La6, or bu6; t stands 
for tao, and sometimes even for a longer termination, as Olt for 
o1tea<so6; ipt for aòur apOIte, et cætera: and so of the other 
contractions of this class, which must in every case be determined 
by the sense, and therefore an accurate knowledge of the language 
is absolutely necessary in order to read them: as 1r for 1r ea6; õtr 
for õtuaract:; OIbp for O1bp1U<5a6. 
'Vhen the line is doubled it denotes that the final letter of the 
contracted word is doubled; as 1 for tann. 
6. A short curved line u denotes m; and when 
placed over a vowel denotes that m is to foHow that 
vo\vel: n, in a similar ])osition, is lnarked by a short 
straight line: and two such lines stand for nn. 
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Thus ã, ü, ð, denote am, an, ann; a line over n also doubles 
it, as pañ for pann. 
The circumflex ..,.. is also sometimes used by itself for m, in 
which case it may be regarded as a sort of running-hand form of 
the letter; as òen-ai for òenem-nam: sometimes the circumflex is 
dotted to denote m. At the end of a word this form of m is oc- 
casionally written vertically and with a greater number of in- 
flexions, as 3 or 3; and in a very few cases this is used at the 
begin ning of a word. 
7. There are a few peculiar characters in use for 
particular contractions; as.<t) for ao; 
 for ea ; 
 for ap; 

 for alp; 4: for app; n' for pp; 
 for con; .p for pep; 

 for ppo; 
 for Ul' or ar; :r for l'ep or l'lp; )'j for Ul; 
11 for fl. 
8. Arhitrary contractions are very numerous, and 
are used chicfly in modern manuscripts. They aepend 
chicfly on the caprice of the scribe, and can be learned 
only by practice. 
Thus the numerals 2, 3, &c., al.e used to denote the syllables 
oa, t:pl, &c., as 10m2 for lomba; 2m for barn; and so 6 stands for 
re; 8 for oct: and even aCt:; 9 for naDl, as m9 for mnDOI, dative 
of bean, a 'lvoman. 
In like manner the letter q stands for the syllable cu or co: as 
qCI for CUCI; qq for cuca; qb for cum; aq for aca; a9q for 
an 016(;1 (the figure 9 being used to express the sound of the letters 
n0l6, and orthography being entirely disregarded). 
So ppp (i. e. t:pl p, three 1.'S) stands for thp word l:'JlIap; nt:. 
for 1nt:1; bn (the letter h representing the syllable uai', which is the 
Irish name of the letter) for bua6; m (i. e. a ap m, a upon m) for 
apm; 
 (m op m, 'Ill upon 11l) for Implm; W (t:UIt: m, mfcll, or m in- 
'i'crted) for t:U1t:lm; rr (bar, douúle r, or 5, which has nearly the same 
sound as r) for bOlt) ; í (e ap 1, e upon i) for t:1pi)e; 
 (he ap Ò, lte 
upon g) for h-eIPcSe; in all which cases the sound of the Irish words by 
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which the s)mbol would be described, is made to stand for the 
word intended by the abbreviation. 
But the contractions of this class are rather riddles than legitimate 
abbreviations, and are not found in any manuscripts of authority. 


The foregoing rules are intended merely to indi- 
dicate the principles upon which the most important 
contractions found in Irish manuscripts have been 
formed; to write a complete treatise on the subject 
would be inconsistent with the limits of the present 
publication; it Inust suffice, therefore, to give the fol- 
lowing examples of the combined nse of some of the 
foregoing contractions, for the exercise of the learner: 


aò
 . a5 aJö . C
ò . cumurò. 
aöò . a6öap. c3 rn 3 . coramLu)'. 
.. 
a5 . abelpep. born bomam. 
atf. 
 anoët;&. buÒt; bUÖmpl:'. 
11 . béapur. ór l bU1l:'r l . 
bi: . öeli'. 
 - 
berm . beF'pmn. 
b7 . . beli'. bit . . . bltea<so6. 
i: . cai'. l)lnòe 
c . . bpomÒ e . 

aolp . cai'oOJp, 1P . . emlp. 
tJ 1P 
a . . concpa. mlp, emlp. 
tJ _ . conl:'pap6aët;. 1pt. . &c. (aöu)' a pOILeb). 
a.1' . 
af Conaëc. raö ò raòöm t. 
. Céb or céab. c . r éë . 
c7 F 
;)Ö Ò . conöömL. 
 , -' 
pip . pemlp. 
éfaë . cumaëcaë. 
 pém. 
. cúlr'. e a 
c3 1 . pa ö rpeaöpa. 


a In this example it will be or no, and f for sed, or aëc. 
observed, that t is used for 't'el, b Or et reliqua. 
31\: 
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rf . . . . fPlf. 

 .. Ô oë . 


õ,6j . . . õl6ea6. 

j. .. õ'6ea6. 
If . Ifea6. 


.ï. 


.1. 


" 
m 


manat 


- ,,- 
mCt. 


m7f 
modi 


. . m
ean. 
. 106an, id est, or viz. 
. ma6. 


. . map a nabap. 
. 0 map celpm. 
o mei'aéc. 


n' . . . . nenn. 


o mochu
a6. 


[APP. I. 


té .. noé. 
po. . . pann. 


pêo 
'i 
P 
rbJ . 


o ponne. 
. 0 pélPo 
. feapbuf. 


r eie . 0 . fe1me. 
tv . . 0 . fplopao. 


rañ. 


.-,
 
ram(5' 

aJ tt 
ër . . 
uar 


. canmfce. 
. cappam õ . 
. q1um Uea6. 
. . cpaéc. 
. . uaérop. 


There is another symbol used in all ancient and 
some modern manuscripts, which although not, properly 
speaking, a contracll
on, may conveniently be explained 
11ereo 'Vhen a line ended short, leaving a blank space, 
the next line was continued in that space, the words so 
inserted being separated from the concluding words of 
the preceding paragraph by the mark CO called ceann 
Fa el'ce (i. e. head under the 'lcing), or COIl Fa ëor án 
(i. e. turn under the path). 
This is of various forms: -./P ç';) <3 c,;O g
û !/J. 
In the Book of Armagh the ceann ra elce is made simply 
thus, rr. 
Thus, DJ
 oon ct .c.na tc labp3 oon I) 100f(i)l; 
aoufclUa meblcma aO SO IN t'as calt. 
JJI{'d. JJIS. on Vellum, 141.1. 
IP pom
3
 ïbatpr ï anbr ï . re1b TloêõatUeb 
baJp mop 
 fopaba . c . c . cCm bOI Ir. matõ1ntri. 
Leaúlza'r Brear, fo1. 16, b. b. 
-Where the line above, following the mark JJJ or IP, is to be read 
after the line IJclow. 
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In the nook of Kells the ceann Fa elt:e is represented under 
grotesque figures of men and animals, highly ornamented, and 
curiously coloured. Its form, however, is ,.ery various and arbi- 
trary in different manuscripts: from its name it seems probable, 
that it was originally made in some form that suggested the idea of 
a bird with its head under its wing. 
In some manuscripts, a part of the line is sometimes, though 
rarely, carried to the line below, particularly when at the bottom 
of the page, in which case the character has a different form from 
that used when the matter is carried up. 
A full dot under a letter cancels it, and the caret (J 
of modern manuscripts is generally represented by .. or 
"!! rv or If 


Sometimes when a word is intended to be erased, dots arc placed 
under all the letters of it: and we also sometimes find the dots both 
over and under the letters to be erased. 



II. 


SPECIMENS OF THE IRISH LANGUAGE, FROM: THE SEVENTH 
TO THE SEVENTEENTH CENTrRY. 


THE ohject of the following extracts is to furnish the 
reader with some specilnens of the Irish language, as it 
was written at different periods, fr0111 the seventh to the 
seventeenth centuries. The extracts are selected chiefly 
from such manuscripts as are accessible to the Author 
in Dublin. 
I. The following specimen of the Irish language 
IS taken from Tirechan's Annotations on the Life of 
St. Patrick, written in the seventh century, and pre- 
served in the Book of Armagh, fo1. 18. 


'OUUUlb pm:plee 0 t::hCmUlp 
hI epleh 1,01òCn, eonpaneat:ap 7 
bubt:hach mace Ul,u(5"P uce 
bomnuch map Cplat:hap, ta 
auu CCnretrch. atlrr pat:p1ee 
'Oubt:hach 1m bamnae .n.Cpr- 
eUlp b
a berclptlb bl {,al o l11b, 
1bon, FCr roCr, rochCnlult, eCn on, 
eCn OImm, nOblppu bCec, nablp- 
po map beba, rommae t:olr- 
el1mm, FCp oenret:che, bU no 
puct:hae act: oCnt:Ulrt:lU. Frllr- 
òapt:bubdmeh, m FCt:Opr.:I t>Jm- 


Patrick went from Tara into 
the territory of Leinster, so that 
he and Dubthach Mac U Lugir 
met at Domnuch Mor Criathar, 
in Hy- Kinsellagh. Patrick re- 
quested Dubthach about a mate- 
ries of a bishop .of his disciples 
for the Lagenians, to wit, a man 
free, of good family, without 
stain, without hlemish, who 
would not speak little or much 
of flattery; learned, hospitable; 
a man of one wife, for whom 
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mUlnt:lJ1 ace Fmcc Fino 01 

01ònJb, ouchoolt> hUaimre hi 
elpe Connache. amalt Im- 
m lno}1a1ret; conacaeap Flacc 
Fmo cucu. arbept; bubchach 
Fpl Pot:PICC, calp oum bCppao- 
ra alp Fumper e In FCr oum- 
mlm t>1onaao ouabCrrao t;ar 
mu chCnn alp Ir mar aòOlr e . Jr 
olrln om rupp01r:h FlacC Fino 
'Oubdwch, 7 bCprlUr pa
lcc 
7 bmt:rlUr. bubbepz: òrao 
.n.CpfC01p FOIl', como e CPFcoP 
m rln clt:arUOlr'Cneo ta 
mò- 
mu, 7 oubbert: pa
lcc cum- 
t:ach ou FIaCC, aoon docc, 7 
menrt:lp 7 bachaU, 7 pootJpe 
Cc; Fácab morÞCrCp Lair 010 
mUlnt:lp, .1. muchat:occ Jnr e 


there was born but one child. 
Dubthach answered, I know not 
of my people but Fiacc Finn of 
the Lagenians, who went from 
me into the country of Con- 
naught. As they were speaking, 
they saw Fiacc Finn coming 
towards them a . Dubthach said 
to Patrick, come to tonsure me, 
for I have found the man who 
will save me and take the ton- 
sure in my place, for he is very 
neaT. Then Fiacc Finn relieved 
Dubthach, and Patrick tonsures 
and baptizes him. He conferred 
the degree of bishop upon him, 
so that he was the first bi- 
shop consecrated in Leinster. 
And Patrick gave Fiacc a case b 


a This passage is translated 
from tbe original Irish closely 
enough, by Colgan, in his Tri- 
partite I.-ife of St. Patrick, Pt. iii. 
c. 21. It runs thus: "Cùm 
S. l">atricius Temoriâ in regio- 
nem Lageniæ australis H.I/-Kenn 
seZach dictam esset profectus; 
convenit in campo, 11Iag criethar 
vulgo appellato, vbi postea ædi- 
ficata est Ecclesia de Dornnacll- 
mol', regium illum poëtam Dub- 
thachum Lugarij filium, &c. &c. 
Cum eo tunc familiariter agens 
vir beatus, petiit ab ipso vbi 
reperiret iuxta Apostoli præ- 
scriptum 'Vni1l8 'Vxori8 virum, 80- 
hrium, prudentem, ornatum, hos- 
pitalem, Doctorem; quem ordi- 
natum Episcopum illi prouinciæ 
præficeret. Uespondit Dubtha- 


chus, omnes illas qualitates repe- 
Tiri in quodam suo discipulo 
Fieco Erici filio, cuius vxor 
nuper relicto vnico filio, Fiachrio 
nomine, decesserat, quemque ipse 
istis dièbus misi t in Connaciam, 
&c., &c. Dùm autem in his 
versarentur sermonibus, conspi- 
ciunt redeuntem Fiecum."-Trias 
Thaum. p. 152, col. 2. 
b A case, cu m t:aë.- This word 
is used in ancient manuscripts to 
denote 8 case, box, or shrine, for 
preserving relics. It is derived 
from the verb comao, or co Im- 
eao, to keep, or preserve. The 
word cumt:aë, or cumoaë, is also 
used to denote a bùilding, ædiji- 
cium, in which sense it is derived 
from CUmðOl
, to build; 1"at. 
condo. - See Book of BoZ(l/mote, 
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pOlL, au;sur
m InrCo b1cae, 
CCcan, '01OJ1mU1t:, Nmnt>1t:, 
pooL, Fel>eLmel>. Conöub 1OJ1- 
ruJt>JU J n"Domnuch pr,CC, ft: 
baí anl> cont:oJ1chaJ1
aJ1 t:J11 
Fldllt:' FCJ1 l>Ja mUJnt:lJ1 LOir anl>. 
"Dlrr m l>uHUll> In t:amöeL CUCI 


containing a bell, a '1llcnstir C , 
a crozier, and a Poolire d ; 
and he left seven of his people 
with him, i. e. Muchatocc of In is 
Fail, Augustin ofInisbec; Tecan, 
Diarmuit, Naindith, Pool, Fedel- 
med. He after this e set up at 


fo1. 3, p. h, col. a, and Cormac's 
Glossary, 'Voce a,cðe. 
C ..LJIenstir.-In a manuscript 
preserved in the I..ibrary of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, II. l. 15. 
p. 975, this word is written 
mm1rt:IJ1, and eXplained mlOn- 
nmrt:IJ1, i. e. a travelling relic; 
and is defined by Duald l\Iac 
Firbis, in his Glossary of the 
Brchon Laws, as a relic carried 
about to be sworn upon. 
d Poolaire.-This word, which 
is also written potOlJ1e and pat- 
lalJ1e, is eXplained in a manu- 
script in Trinity College, Dublin, 
II. 3. 18. p. 523, amm l>o t:ell) 
lJU b01J1, "a name for a book 
satchel;" and this is unquestion- 
ably its true meaning, though 
Colgan, in translating the Tri- 
partite Life of St. Patrick, un- 
derstands it to mean w1"iÛng 
taUets, as in the following pas- 
sage: "Ibi tresfundavit Ecclesias. 
Prima fuit Kellfine, ubi libros 
reliquit una cum scrinio in quo 
SS. Petri et Pauli reliquiæ asser- 
vabantur, et tabulis in quibus 
scribere solebat vnlgo Pallaire 
appellatis."-Trias Thau11l, page 
123. 
e Colgan, who understood the 
ancien t Irish language "ell, and 
was assÜ,tcd by some of the best 
(>xpoundcrs of it living in the 
miùdle of the :;cwnteenth cen- 


tury, translates the original Irish 
of this passage in the Tripartitc 
Life of St. Patrick, as follows, 
which gives us a clearer idca of 
what is briefly and imperfectly 
told in the Book of Armagh : 
"Dùm autem in his versarentur 
sermonibus, conspiciunt rcdeun- 
tern Fiecul11 ; quem CÙlll in eum 
videret ferri animumPatricij sta- 
tuit Dubthachus pertrahere, ad 
consentiendum votis sancti viri, 
licet ipse aliàs non nisi ægrè eius 
careret presentiâ. Et in hunc 
finem S.Patricius et Dubthachus 
pium talem concipiunt artum. 
Simulant enim Dubthachulll esse 
mox manu Patricij tondendum in 
clericum. Quòd eum superue- 
niens in telligeret Fiecus, ad 
sanctum Pontificem ait; Pater 
sancte, nunquid præstaret me 
potiùs in clericum tondere," &c. 

 Colgan translates this whole 
passage, nearly word for worù, in 
the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, 
as follows. Some of the Irish 
phrases in the Book of Arrnagh 
are inserted in brackets after 
Colgan's translation: 
h Mansit autcm sanctissimus 
Episcopus et Abbas Fiecus in 
illa &clesia de Donmach Fiee, 
donee ante se ad cæhun sexaginta 
sanctos ex disci pulis præmiserit. 
Postea autem venit ad cum an- 
gdui' Domini (licclls quod non 
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7 ofbep
 rp'r, 'f rp' obmn omop 
o
o drCròe h, CmL m01 ò e; 
mrm , rUlrf1
lr m 
oJ1ee, aJ11m- 
bat> anb rUJ1rUlm
lr a prmn- 

Ceh, pOJl
 hi rU1prl
'r Inn eh
 
ap 1mbob anb rurpUlmr:lr a 
nCctlr. arbere plOee rp1r 
m amòeL nanop1òot> eon
1ret> 
po
plee bO 
hoopunb a lUie 
101r, 7 b10 cholreerat>, 7 eom- 
bet> huat> nuòòabab a Loee. 
bUUUlb 10rrUlblU pa
Jllce eu 
FlOee, 7 bUr mb a loee ter, 7 
CUq'eeap 7 ropr Ulm a r O pp 1 ò 
nonb, 7 n: bOpare CJ1'm
honn 
m pope rm bU paq-nee, op bo 
paq-l1e bubeJ1
 b01
hlr bU 
Chr'm
hunn; 7 ' SLeb
, obpa- 
naé
 Cp'm
hann. 


Domhnuch Feicc, and was there 
until sixty men of his people pe- 
rished there about him. 'Vhere- 
fore the angel came to him, and 
said to him, "It is to the west 
of the river thy resurrection is 
to be, in Cuil Maighe; where 
they should find a hog, there 
they should build their refec- 
tory; and where they would find 
a doe, that there they should 
build their church." Fiacc said 
to the angel that he would not 
go, until Patrick should come 
to measure the place with him, 
and to consecrate it, and in order 
that it might be from him he 
should receive the place. After 
this, Patrick went to Fiacc, and 
measured the place along with 
him, and consecrated and built 
his establishment; and Crim- 
thann granted that place to Pa- 
trick, for it was Patrick that had 
administered baptism to Crim- 
thann; and in Slebti Crimthann 
was interred. 


ibi esset locus resurrectionis eius, 
sed trans flumen a<Ï occidentem" 
[rp' obmn amop]: "mandatque 
quod ibi in loco Cllil11luige dicto, 
monasterium erigat, singulis offi- 
cinis locum proprium et con- 
gruum assignans. Monuit enim 
vt refectorium extruat" [ onb 
FUrpUlm
1r a ppamdchJ, "vbi 
aprulll; et Ecclesiml1 vbi ceruam 


repererit" [por
 h, rU1Pfl
1r m 
eb
].. "Respondit Angelo vir 
sanctus, et obedientiæ specimen, 
se non audere Ecclesiam extru- 
endam inchoare, nisi prius eius 
pater et :Magister Patricius cius 
locum, et mensuram metaretur 
et consecraret" [bO t:'hoopunt> a 
lUic Lmr 7 b'O eh01reepob]. 
"Patricius ergò monitus, et ro- 
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II. The following extract is from the Vision of 
Adamnan, preserved in the Leabhar Breac of the Mac 
Egans, fo!' 127, now in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy. Admnnan was born A. D. 624, and lived 
seventy-seven years. There appears no reason to ques- 
tion the antiquity of the Vision, which it is hoped will 
shortly be published by the Irish Archæological Society. 


o po FalUTI Ò l:pa umòet na 
eoemr::eehr::a ðO anmam aðam- 
nam na rlrl-rea Ftai'a mme 7 
eéð Imml:Ur eeeha h-anma lap 
l:eël: a eupp, rue talr lap 
rm ðO al:harenam IFlpn Imeh- 
l:apmò co n-lmmuð a plan oeur 
a i'oðernam. Ir é l:pa eel:na 
dp Fplr a compancal:ap, .J. l:lp 
TI-ðUÙ n-ðopëa, If e rotomm 
rot01rci'1 een pem 1l:lp anð. 

teTlð tan ðo i'emð Plf anaU; 
tarrap anð co l:ell: ðapa h-opa 
For eeeh tel:h; ðub a h-Iehl:ar; 
ðepõ a meðon 7 a uaehl:ar. 
Oehl: m-bmrl:a anð; a rúlh 
ammt bpul:l:a l:enl:JðI. 'Op01ëel: 
bOni ðapf In n òtenð; òabam onð 
up co ar01 te; apð a meðon, frte 
umorra a ehlnð; r::pl rto';5 Ie a 


When the guardian angel had 
shewn to the soul of Adamnan 
these visions of the Lord of hea- 
ven, and the first adventures of 
every soul after departing from 
the body, he afterwards brought 
it to revisit the lower regions of 
many pains and punishments. 
The first region they met is a 
black dark region, which is bare, 
burned, without any punishment 
at all. On the hither side of it 
is a valley full of fire, in which 
the flame rises over its borders 
on every side; its lowest part is 
black, its middle and upper part 
is red. There are eigh t monsters 
here, their eyes like glowing 
masses of iron. There is a bridge 
over the valley; it extends from 


gatus venit ad illum locum, qui 
Stepte, vulgo, .i. montes, appella- 
tur, et iùxta Angeli præscriptum 
ibi basilicæ et monasterij jècit 
et consecravit fundamenta. 
"Locus autem ille in quo Slep- 
tensis Ecclesia et 1l10nasterium 
extructum est non Fieco sed 


Patricio donatus est á Crim- 
thanno Kinselachi filio, Rege 
I.-ageniæ: qui paulo ante à Sancto 
Patricio salutari intillctus est 
lauacro, et postea in eodem se- 
pultus est 10co."-l'rias l'haum., 
p. 155, col. 1. 
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Hlpmlpt: bla mOl:l:uëc, 7 m h-mLt 
po reòul: cmplr. SLob bib Ir 
lel:han t>OIb In bpolchet: 0 i-Úr 
co beplUb, co pOlchel: oòrlan 
cen uamun bapr m nble,m cen- 
l:lbl. SLob ele cpa IC a mOt:- 
t:'aël:; coet bOlb ap l:Úr n-é, 
Lei-an Fa t>t:01t>, co pOlëet: amwl 
r ln bapr In nbLenb cel:nm. In 
rlóò bebenach umoppa, lechan 
bOlb ap l:Úr h-e; coel cpa ocur 
cuman ò Fa beOm, cu cOlcec blO 
mebon Ir In nblenb nê!)(uLcech 
cecnm, I m-bra'ê!)c,b no n-oél: 
m-blOp:: m-brui-acn ucuc, re- 
pal: a n-01ccpeb 'T' m ö llnb . Ir 
é cpa tm blap bo fOlpb In féc 
rm, .1. oer 01ê!)' ocur oer O1C- 
P'ê!)1 lep', ocur oer bepÒ-map- 
l:pa bUl:hpaët:OIòl bo t),a. Ir' 
cpa Fopenb blOp Lo cumunb 0[1 
l:llr oeul' blOp bo lei-an IOpom 
In rec, .1. t>peomm r.;lmaJpci-ep 
op ecm bO t>enum coli be, ocuI' 
foalt: a n-eeln 1 colt::ml1ò l þoò- 
numa bon éOlmblt>. Ir bOlb 
umoppa ba Lei-an ap cúr In 
t>pOléel:, oeur cumanb ba beom, 
.1. bO no peeboehOib com:;uctJrec 
nil ppoeepl: bpéi-PI be, ocur 
naë ar comaUac IOpom. 


one brink to the other; its mid- 
dle part is high, its extremities 
low. Three hosts occupy it at- 
tempting to cross, but they do 
not all get across it. For one 
host this bridge is broad from 
beginning to end, so that they 
pass safely without fear over the 
fiery valley. Another host oc- 
cupy it, for whom it is first 
narrow but finally wide, so that 
thus they pass across the same 
valley. But for the last host it is 
wide at first but narrow and strait 
finally, so that they fall from the 
middle of it into the same dan- 
gerous valley, into the mouths of 
those eight fiery monsters which 
havc their abode in the valley. 
The host for whom this passage 
is easy are the people of chastity 
and devout penitence, and the 
people who have devotedly suf- 
fered red martyrdom for the sake 
of God. The crowd for whom the 
passage is narrow at first, and 
wide afterwards, are those who 
are at first brough t with difficulty 
to do the will of God, but who af- 
terwards turn with ardent will 
to the service of the Lord. Those 
for whom the bridge is broad at 
first and narrow finally, are the 
sinners who listen to the preach- 
ing of the 'V ord of God, and 
who do not afterwards fulfil it. 
3L 
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at:uc l>om r1o'1) l>ímópa I n- 
l>'chl1manô na péne FT"r m dp 
n-e'Cap-þuapi:a anaU, ocufcech 
pa n-uOIp t:palôll> m plan l>lb, 
m UOIp ete t:oec 'COIpf1b. lr 
laC cpa Fllec Ir m pem rm, .1. m 
tuëc l>lanll> comcpom a mOlch 
ocur a n-otc; ocur IUO brm:h 1 
m'l>Flchep ecupru, ocuf l>lteò- 
FOIl> a mOlch a n-otc If In to 
['m, ocuf bepchap IUrum l>o 
pl1pCl: beial>, FpecnapCLJr 
ònuf1 l>é CTlJ bll:ríp. 


There are also great hosts in 
the powerofthepain atthe hither 
side of the temperate region, and 
in alternate hours the pain de- 
parts from them, and again comes 
over them. Those who are in 
this pa-in are they whose good 
and evil are equal; and in the 
day of judgment an estimation 
shall be made between them, and 
the good shall dissolve the evil, 
and they shall be afterwards 
brought to the harbour of life, 
before the countenance of God 
for ever. 


III. The Pater Noster, as in the Leabhar B'J'eac, 
fol.. 124, b, a. The English is a translation of the Irish, 
not of the Latin. 


SIC epôo Orabll:lf. bm) am- 
lOll> fO l>ln l>0 ônft:hl fpnOlöd'le. 
Pacer nOft:er qUI elf m coetlf, 
fancclFlcet:up nomen cuum. 
a at:h01p FIt hi mmlb, noem- 
chap chamm. al>ufmac pe ò - 
num t:uum. L70fc l>O FtOldl1Ur. 
Flac uoluncaf t:ua fICUl: In 
coe to ec m t:eppa. blð l>o COlt 
1 t:atmam amOlt aca In mm. 
panfm norcpam COCIl>lanam 
l>a noblr hOðle. L7abOlp l>un 
mtl1u ap rUfal> lad'lI. el: l>lmlce 
noblf l>eblCa nOft:pa, r1cuc ec 
nor l>lmlt: 1mu r l>eL,coT"buf nor- 
t:p l r. Ocuf toô l>un up Flachu 
amOlt LoòmOlt:ne l>lap þechem- 
nOlb. ec ne nor ml>ucar In 


Sic ergo O1'abitis. Thus then 
ye shall make prayer. Patn' 
nosle}' qui es in coelis, sa71ctifi- 
Cl'tur nomrn tuum. 0 Father 
who art in the heavens, sanctified 
be thy name. Adueniat regnum 
tuum. May thy kingdom come. 
Piat uoluntas tua sicut in coelo 
et in terra. May thy will be in 
earth as it is in heaven. Pane1lz 
nostram cotidianam da nobis 
hodie. Give us this day our 
day's sufficiency. Et diJllite no- 
bis debita nostra, sicut et nos 
dimitimus debitoribus nostris. 
And forgive to us our debts, as 
we forgive to our debtors. Et ne 
nos inducas in temptatione11l. 
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t"Cmpt:ut::lonem. ocur mr l(cea 
pnl> I n-amur n-l>OFuluët::CII. 
Sel> bbepa nor a malo. acht: 
pon roCp 0 cech utc. amen: 
pOPF'P. 


And let us not [J{dlJ into in- 
tolerable temptation. Sed [ibeN/, 
1208 a nullo. But free us from 
every evil. Amen: may it be 
true. 


The language of the foregoing is of great antiquity, 
probably of the ninth century. 
I'T. Extr3d fi.om the Annals of Tighernach (Bod- 
leian Library, Cod. Rawl. No. 488), who died in the 
year 10S8. 


A. D. 106-1. bonnch-:m, nwc 
bplum bopoma, pi mm-nun, l>0 
nt:hplöað, 7 a l>ull>o l(olm tHl1 
a,ln
'pl, co n-epbUllt: unl> lOp 
m-buom att:hplòe 0 mwntrrlp 
Sl>e Fam. 
A. D. I066.-Redu monò aë , 
1I\ònul> al>bal, 00 F01cf'n '1' m 
aep, l>IO mwpr, lap ffilon-ëálr C 
1\1c port: Kal. mm co 111.,):)=. 
J-'Ulppe. Ro b'é 0 mel> ocur a 
rOlUre, co n-epbopt:m:up l>oíne 
cop bo ercu, ocur co cenl> cei'pe 
1a bm onl>. c,lla bpl11l>1, mac 
bon1nUlU, mlc CI;sepnom, mlc 
l1UlÒOIPð' mlc NeJtl UI Rumpc, 
p1ò bpe'rne, l>O mUJ15ul> l>O mac 
C,llu CUlpp h-U. Cmaté l>O 
COIl' mmpt::, I n-Olten bume 
achcup, ap Loch moc nen. 
albml>, m;sen UI Conëobmp, 
ben h-UI }TImpecen qUi eUi t:. 
mnc Conom õ h-l1l nlU1(llcen, 
Tl1òoumnu 'Ceri'u, ðO mupóut> 


A. D. 106--1. Donnchadh, son of 
Urian Boromha, king of :Munster, 
was deposed and went to Home 
on a pilgrimage, and died there, 
after the victory of penance, in 
the Monastery of St. Stephe
. 
A. D. 1066. - A bristly star, 
a great "onder, was seen in 
the firmament on the Tuesday 
after little Easter, after the ca- 
lends of May, with the 23rd of 
the moon upon it. Such was 
its size and light, that people 
said it was a moon, and it re- 
mained for four days. Gilla 
Bruidi, son of Domhnall, son 
of Tighernan, son of t:algarg, 
son of Niall O'Rourke, king of 
Ùreifne, was killed by tbe son of 
Gilla Corr O'Cinaith, with the 
leg of a cow, on the island of 
Dun Achair, in Lough l\Iac Xen. 
Aibinn, daughter of O'Collor, 
the \\ife of O'l\luiricen, died. 
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1a h-aeb h-Uu Concobalp, ocur 
ta'Cab ò h-Ua .nU1plcen. (,uoch 
;r.;r.;r.. umòa b'ÓP bo r;obOlpt: 0 
'Cmpbetbach h-UobplOm, ocur 
o .nac 
TImt no m-bo b' aeb 
h-Ua ConchobOlp, ar conònom 
teo, ocnr a conònom tell" 


The son of Conaing O'1\Iuiricen, 
heir apparent of Teffia, was killed 
by Aedh O'Conor and Tadhg 
0' Muiricen. The value of thirty 
ounces of gold was given by 
Toirdhelblmch O.Brien, and the 
son of Maelnambo, to Aedh 
O'Conor, for his assistance to 
them, they assisting him. 
V. Extract ii'om the Annals of Boyle, a compila- 
tion of the thirteenth century. 
The originall\1S. of these i\.nnals IS preserved in 
the Library of the British Museum. 1\1 SSe Cot. Titm;, 
A xxv f . 


an. m.;r.IU. Stuaoeb ta bp,on, 
mac Cennér;lò, mlc Lopcom, to 
UPbpiÒ epenb, Òu mop mlte- 
bOlb olt-ëú ò 1b ëenb-átamb 
nluman, 7 la maelreënmll, 
mac bomnOlU, p
ò 'Cempoë, 
Ò u mai'l b Fep n-epeno mo- 
paen pm co ai'ctlC!i', I n-uò1b 
cult òlar 7 [b]onmupò aë , 7 I 
n-uò 1b nláltmopbo, mlc mur- 
ëOba, piò Laòen; Ump 'I' e 
pa i'moel, 7 pa r;peop1ò. 7 pu 
r;lm}'OIë tell' lár; 0 h-mr,b 7 a 
elteanUib com LoëlC(lnb a 
n-Iapr;uoli', 7 0 bumb, 7 a be ò - 
baleolb Saëran 7 brenm, cu 
JUi' n-erenb. belë cer; 1u- 


f Tlw
e Annals have been very 
Ìnl'orl"ectlyedited by Dr.O'Conor, 
from whose work Mr. D' Alton 
ha:-= latC'l} publi:::hl'd an Ellgli:-;h 


Anno 1014. An army was led 
by Brian, son of Kennedy, son 
of Lorcan, monarch of Ireland, 
with the great heroes of the 
mighty fair-headed province of 
Munster; and by Maelsechnaill, 
son of Domhnall, King of Tara, 
with the chiefs of the men of 
Erin along with them, to Dub- 
lin, against the green foreigners 
and Danes, and against 1\lael- 
mordha, son of Murchadh, king 
of Leinster, for it was he that 
gathered, guided, and mustered 
them to him from the isles, islets 
of the north-east of Lochlainn, 
and from the forts and goodly 


translation, withuut examining 
the original MS. or umler:-.taud- 
iug the original hish. 
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peè 00 lureèmb leo. t7anca- 

up maUe cu a
 cllar, 00 
ëur 10 èara crooo, 1Oé5on
016, 
nemé5narmè, Feroo, For
a- 
mOIl, ná Fochor romm, ana 
olòom 0 moc le
hé1
 10 ëai'o 
rem. lar m[b Jen:- rooa oO\b 
1 cur m ëara rem, ro mebom 
For õ oUOIb , 7 FOP (jOlò nOlb , 
pia ner
 èai'01òre, 7 IOmbual- 
ra, 7 crooaët"a, co rorèOlp 
ano rem maelmopoa, mac 
murèaoa, mlc Fmo, riò (jo- 
1)en, 7 mac broòapbam, mlc 
Conèubmr, rlò Ua F ml ò 1 , 7 
mulrl olll nobileI'; 7 áp Olap- 
mlrl 00 (.OI ò tllb Impu; co 

opëmp ano ono 00 Õ OlUmb , 
bubòuU, mae amlmb, 7 Õ 1llo 
Ch1Uram, moe Õlúm-Iaramo, 7 
SIFFpmr, mac [oOOlp, lar la 
Inri Ore, 7 bróoor, 
o'reè 
no n-[b]anmapeaè, 7 luéc no 
oelé cér lureé uh, 7 cr léo 
céc 00 Õallmb 0 no rluòu 00 
cor:lm unO. 
a rOlc ano rem 
Imorpu murëao, mac brlOm, 
upopl(Soumnu epeno, 7 t7op- 
oelbae 0 mac, aobup op o r l é5 
er eno , co rrlëcm:: píò Impu 00 
ConaëÚb 7 00 mumneéOlb, 
.1. modo, mac bomncnU, m1C 
Faelam, p í é5 na n[bJér1, 7 
toëu, mac bunaom'l), 7 NlOll 
Ua Cumo, 7 CÚoullë, mae 
C'hennécl(S, [;[11 comer:1 bpJ(_l1n, 


towns of Saxonland and Britain, 
to the land of Erin. Of coats 
of mail they had ten hundred. 
They came together to Dublin, 
to fight a brave, wonderful, un- 
usual, manly, heroic battle, the 
like of which had not been seen 
before, and will not occur again. 
After tbey had been for a long 
time engaged in the battle, the 
foreigners and Lagenians were 
defeated by dint of battling, 
striking, and bravery; and there 
were slain therein Maelmordha, 
son of Murchadh, son of Finn, 
king of Leinster, and 
Iac Bro- 
garbhan, san of Conchubhar, 
king of L'i Failghi, and many 
other noblemen, and an innu- 
merable slaughter of the Lage- 
nians around them: and there 
fell therein of the foreigners 
Dubhgall, son of Amlaff; Gilla 
Ciarain, son of Gluiniarainn ; 
Siffraith, son of Loder, earl of 
the Orkneys; and Broder, chief 
of the Danes ; and the party of 
the ten hundred coats of mail, 
and thirty hundred of the fo- 
reigners of the army fell therein. 
There fell therein, moreover, 

Iurchadh, son of Brian, heir 
apparent to the monarchy of 
Ireland, and Tordelbhach, his 
son, 'J/lllteries of a monarch of 
Ireland, with thirty kings around 
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7 t7uol), mac mupcaoa, pi UJ 
maull, 7 nlaeLpuan010 Un 
66m, pi;S aom, 7 Cu murcb
n- 
naë muc bubéon, pí FepmOl;SI, 
7 nlac be
ao, mac mupeow;s, 
C1o:n, pi ChiappOlô1 [uO<.
pa, 7 
bcmnaU, mac blapmucu, pi 
Copcu balrCHlO ; 7 ScanLan, 
mac C(I
UlL, pi;S eo;sanuécu 
l..oéa {,em, 7 bonmaU, moc 
E:mm, mlc CamJlOlch mOlp, .1. 
móp-maep In albam, 7 aLII 
muh::l nobllef. ar ano f eln 
pa bi m capopi bplan, mac 
Cenneelch, ap cúL in ca
a 7 
Conam ò ' mac bu InOcuon, mac 
u bpa
ap, ac òauOIL a ralm, cu 
oamc enrep OU na bunmapcCllu 
r o 1álm ;san [rl'f oa mUine,p 
1)l1 nUòl In n-Inae lppabl bp10n 
7 Conam ò ' 7 ÓO connOlc m 
m[b ]ae1)a1, If eocbOlf In 101m 
7 aool ò uelm clooelm oon apo- 
rllò, 7 If eocbOlr aplft In 101m 
OIp 7 aoalé uelm 00 Conulnò, 
mac bumocuan, 7 mapbOlf 
an [0] Ir lac. 7 m eooem Loco 
occ'fuf efe Ipre. bplUn, muc 
Chennecl õ , mlc l..opcam, apo- 
plò h-6peno 7 (SaU, 00 nlrlm I 
cu
 Cluana oa eapb ma Con- 
Uln ò ' mlc bumocuan, 7 ma 
nlupchao, mlc Òplum, 7 ma 
t7opoe1baé, mac mupéaoa, 
mlc brHwn: 7 PU Ò C1l;OP malp 
nu baéla'rll ro cecOlp (( CUlpJ> 


them of the Connacians and 
l\Iomonians, viz. Mothlo, son of 
Domhnall, son of Faelan, King 
of the Desies; Eochu, son of 
Dunadhach; Niall O"Quin, and 
Cudulich, son of Kennedy, the 
three life guards of Brian; and 
Tadhg, son of M urchadh, King 
of II y-l\I any; and Maelruanaidh 
0' Heyne, King of Aidhni; aud 
Cumuscbennach, son of Dubh- 
chu, King of Feara Muighi ; and 
Mac Beathadh, son of 1\Iuiredh- 
ach Cloen, King of Ciarraighi 
Luachra; and Domhnall, son of 
Diarmaid, King of Corca Bas- 
cinn ; and Scanlan, son of Ca- 
thaI, King of Eoghanacht Loeha 
Lein; and DomhnaIl, SOIl of 
Emin, son of Cannach 1\101', 
i. e. Great Steward in Scotland; 
and many other nobles. Where 
the monarch Brian, son of Ke- 
nedy, was at this time, was be- 
hind the battle with Conaing, 
son of Donnchuan, his nep}lew, 
singing their psalms, so that one 
man of the Danes underhand, 
unknown to his people, to the 
place where Brian and Conaing 
were, and when he obsened 
them in jeopardy (i. e. unpro- 
tected), he raised the hand, and 
gave a blow of his sword to the 
monarch; and he raised again 
the hand, and gave a LIon to 
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Conaing, son of Donnchuan, and 
slew them both; et in eodem 
loco occisus est ipse. There fell, 
moreover, in the battle of Clon- 
tarf, Brian, son of Kennedy, son 
of Lorcan, monarch of Ireland, 
and of the Danes, with Conaing, 
son of Donnchuan 11 urchadh, 
son of Brian, and Tordelbhach, 
son of 11 urchadh, son of Brian; 
and the keepers of the Staff of 
Jesus brought their bodies with 
tbem without delay to Armagh, 
and interred them there honour- 
ably, nobly, and respectfully. 
VI. From the old Annals of Innisfallen, in the Bod- 
leian Library, Rawlinson, No. 50:
, a compilation of the 
fourteenth century. 
A. D. 709. et::eprce1, mae 
maelt>uH1, pi Carrll, moplt::up. 
Int>pet> bpe ö la Cat::hal mac 
Fmöume, pi Dluman,ccurlrlap 
rem t>o ponrat:: rlt> ocur fep- 
ö al mac maelt>um, pi t7em- 
pach, ocur ö lOUm r FePö a1 
DO Cat::hal. ap u:;e .u. plÒ t>o 
l)abrat:: h-epmt> lap Cpel:lm, t>o 
mmmnechm5, .1. Oenöur mae 
Nat>rp01Ch, ocur a mac, .1. 
eocham, qUI t\JbepnlOm pe);lt:: 
..x UII . anmr, ocur Cat::hal mac 
Fmö ume , ocur Felt>llIn1t> metc 
CplmdlOmn, ocur bplan, mac 
Cennet::lch. 


leó ÖU apt> maéa, 7 pa hat>- 
lOlë.t:: l)U honopaë tat:, 7 Ct1 
uCtrCtl opmlt:neé ant>. 


A. D. 709. Eterscel, son of 
1\Iaolduin, King of Cas he I, mori- 
tur. The plundering of Dregia 
by Cathal, son of Finguine, King 
of M ullster, and a fter this he and 
}'ergal, son of Maelduin, King 
of Tara, made a peace, and Fer- 
gal gave hostages to Cathal. 
The following were the five 
kings of the Momonians who 
obtained the sovereignty of ire- 
land after the reception of the 
Faith, i. e. Oengus, son of N ad- 
fraech, and hissollEochaidh,qui 
Hiberniam rexit xuii. annis; 
Catbal, son of }ïnguine, and Fe- 
lim, son of Crimhthann, and 
Brian, son of Kennedy. 
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A. D. 824. mópoat Fep n- 
epeno I Ctuam Fep
a õpen- 
aUlo, oeur NlOlL, mae aeoa, JlI 
t::'empaeh, 00 plapao Feot1m- 
mlo, mle Cplmr;hamn, cop bo 
tan pi h-epeno Feotlmmlo m 
ta rein, oeur co n-oerrm h-I 
r ume abbao Ctuana Fepca. 


A. D. 826. FelotJmmm 00 In- 
opuo <:eche CUmo 0 cha ólppa 
co L;empOleh, oeur a ehorcuo I 
t7empmeh, oeur õopmtmch, In- 
ò en mupchooo, plÒ [OIòen, 00 
ò ubOit co n-a banehupe, oeur 
Inopeehcaeh, mae nlaeloum, 
00 mapbao lOll' I L;empmeh. 


A. D. 82--1. A meeting of the 
men ofIreland at Clonfert-Bren- 
dan, and Niall, son of Aedh, 
King of Tara, submitted to Fedh- 
limidh, son of Crimhthann; so 
that Fedlimidh was full King of 
Ireland on that day, and he 
sat in the seat of the abbots of 
Clonfert. 
A. D. 826. Feidhlimidh plun- 
dered Leath Chuinn from Birr to 
Tara, and stopped at Tara and 
captured Gormlaith, the daugh- 
ter of Murchadh, King of Lein- 
ster, with her band of female 
attendants; and lndrechtach, 
son of Maelduin, was slain by 
him at Tara. 


VII. Extract from a tract of the Brehon Laws, pre- 
served in a manuscript in Trinity College, Dublin, 
E. 3. 50 p. 432, co!. ao 


C01pcea;5 bpoò, no COlpceas 
oi>orcmp, ammt mOlrer Ir na 
tebpUlb: pUli>ter I'm 00 buam 
a FIO ëomalcheera, aëc na OIÕ 
tmplr. nla 00 eUOIO COlpir 
Imoppa, maracopcei> bo releheo 
00 ben, oa banarr-oa: H10 Ir FlU 
teirepepalL. nlor a eopcei> oam 
re1Cheo po ben oe, oa Fer arra 
In-a olpe II' FlU )'epepulL; oeur 
ní pámlò cpu cplOn calpolb; 
oeur 010 po'reo II' a plOÒOlt pe 
tan-clmeheU a m'rmö mapb_ 
oaro:';5 no pe teir;lmehelL, a 
m'fOlb beooar;OI;5. Ocur mora 


Bark for tanning [a pair of] 
shoes, or a bridle, as told in the 
books: there is an inherent right 
to strip it from a neighbouring 
tree, so as it is not exceeded. Ifit 
is exceeded, however, ifit be bark 
for tanning a cow hide that is 
stripped, the penalty is two wo- 
men's shoes worth halfascrepallo 
If i t 
e bark for an ox hide that is 
stripped, two men's shoes worth 
a screpall is the penalty. And this 
is when not one-thirdofthe round 
of the tree has been stripped; and 
should a third be stripped it is 
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lui;a 1nú lfÍn-t:lffieheU po bena6 
oe, III t:-ammpmnoe oon t:lméeU 
00 bena6 oe l)ur ab é n1 c-amm- 
pamoe rln oo'n Lan olpe íeur 
a mlfmb marboacml), no oo'n 
lei' l>lre a mlrmb beooacaJl). 
No II' 00 na cranoaJb llap6a 
po bena6 In t:an aca m rcpep- 
aU, no In Lei'repepaU mo, l)IO 
pe oei'bepur, l)IO pe h-moebe- 
pur po bena6 olb I'm. No oon 
'1' ano aca I'm In can II' pe oei'- 
Bepur 1'0 bena6; oeur oama6 
pe h-moei'berur Imopra 1)oma6 
a l11al)UlL re caJppobe a m1 
mapboac01é5 no beooaca1
 FO 
eéoólp. Go 1'0 a c01Í101chcher 
1'0 mle: mara eaõ a 00 p l é5 ue II' 
m epano, In t:-alnmpamoe oo'n 
t:lmèeU m èramn 1'0 LeoJlp 
l)up ab é In t;-ammrUlnoe I'm 
Ola Lán olpe a ml mapboa
aJé5, 
no ola leiolre a m1 beooatxl1é5 
icar. 


equal to the full circumference in 
the killing months, or to half 
the circumference in the months 
which do not kill the tree. And if 
less than the full circumference 
has been stripped, the proportion 
of the circumference which has 
been stripped is the proportion of 
the full penalty which shall be 
paid in the killing months, and 
of half penalty in the months 
which do not kill the tree. Or, 
where the fine is a screpall, or 
half a screpall, the bark was 
stripped off many trees, whether 
they wel'e stripped with necessity 
or without necessity, or, this is 
when they were stripped from 
necessity. And if it be without 
necessity, then the rule is that 
the case be referred to the" kill- 
ing or unkilling months." The 
following is the summary of all 
this. If it be a notch that is 
made in the tree, the proportion 
of the tree that is stripped is to re- 
gulate the amount of full penalty 
in akillingmonth, or half penalty 
in a month which does not kill. 


VIII. Extract from a medical manuscript, on vel- 
lum, dated 13.'>2, now in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy. This extract treats of the cure of Scabies, 
or dry Scurvy. 


l-abpum anolT' 00 Le'
el' net 
h-erlmm:1 1'0, 011' If éloln nei', 


Let us now speak of the cure 
of this disease, for m
ny things 


3M 
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ImDa D'ra65att D'á tel&er; ocur 
If é CéD teli;er Ir repp DO 'Öé- 
nam i>1, .1. na tenna 
PUalUI;5i'1 
Do l)LanaD mmUe ca
eJ1rUr1(1; 
ÓIP a Delp QUicelina '1' an 4- 
Can. co n-Déln m rotmu;5a'Ö 
na teanna tOlfl)1 t>'mapbaD. an 
2. ní, O1temam bl'Ö ocur Dli;1 
D'opDu;5a'Ö DÓIO ; an 
per ní, an 
e-a'Öoap DO 'Öltea;5a'Ö; an + ní, 
a n-mnapba'Ö l)0 h-Imtán; an 
5. ní, roi'pmci-I DO 'Öénum Dó,b; 
an 6. ní, If elòm llceubepl com- 
rupeacr:a DO i-05mpe oÓlb. an 
7. ní, Ir éll)m nen
1 noc aen- 
eUl;5mr pm DO i'o5mpr: Dó,b, 
mUna pOlb an copp tinea DO 
DpOC- teannm5. 


Ir é'(l)m uHmlmmDel DO COI- 
mile ap eúr oe, orp Ir móp m 
ropeaël:: Ir m ertamel ro, mop 
00 cí'Örem cap ap n-é'r. 


leem, bep5i-ap ruml
epra a 
me'Öl) l)tan, 7 CUlJ1 3, no cpí 3 
DO tene alP, 01J1 rOlpl'Ö re pecu- 
l)ao na teannann, Da nl)nái-u I i)- 
i'ep, 7 ;stan all> taD 0 na Imap- 
Cpall); 7 muna ra;i)i'ap me'Öl) 
bamne òa5mp CUll)1 ro, ?)u5 
fui) rumleeppa 7 Clme, 7 rc a - 
blOfa, 7 Du5corwi;, 7 ae aöa; 7 
ma'Ö wmpp tampa, bep5i-ap, 
7 l)lam:np, 7 t;n5lUp malUe 


must be got for its cure; the 
first cure which is best to be 
made is to clean the corrupted 
humours with caterfusia; for 
Avicenna says, in the fourth 
Cann., that evacuation causes 
an expulsion of the burned hu- 
mours. The second thing, to 
order the patients a proper regi- 
men of meat and drink; the 
third thing, to digest the mat- 
tel'; the fourth thing, to expel 
them completely; the fifth thing, 
to prepare a bath for them; the 
sixth, it is necessary to give 
them strengthening lictub. The 
seventh, it is necessary to give 
them such things as agree with 
them, unless the body be full of 
bad humours. 
It is necessary to rub the 
part affected with ointments at 
first, for they afford great relief 
in this disease, as we shan see 
hereafter. 
Item, let fumitory be boiled 
on pure whey, and put a drachm, 
or three drachms, of senna upon 
it, for this relieves the corrup- 
tion of the humours, if habitu- 
any taken, and it purges them 
of superfluities; and if the whey 
of goat's milk be not at hand for 
this purpose, take the juice offu- 
mitoryand thyme, and scabiosa, 
and polytricum, and hepatica; 
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and, if in summer time, let them 
be boiled and cleansed, and given 
with whey or epitime; and it is 
very good. 
Secondly, understand that one 
afflicted with this disease should 
not eat salt or bitter meats, and 
let him avoid every kind of diet 
which causes a burning of red 
blood, such as leeks, onions, 
garlic, pepper, honey, and the 
like; but he may take honey 
boiled in the combs, but not to 
use it at supper. And he should 
avoid bitter things, such as 
pomegranates and cloves, and 
diuretic things, after his supper. 
And let him avoid such meats 
as generate red blood, together 
with an accumulation of the 
melancholic hum 0 r, such as 

 
beef, to. the flesh of a hare, of a 
gander, and of a duck, and salt 
burned meat, old cheese, bacon, 
and the like. 
IX. Extract from 0' Hickey's medical manuscript, 
dated 1420; now in the possession of 1\11'. Robert 
l\Iac Adam, of Belfast, merchant. 


meoé5 no le h-ep'e'me, 7 'r po 


riWIi-. 


an .2. n' otJé5Jt) 00 
obcnpe 00, 
eUlõnaè oLté5Jnn rep na h-er lám - 
el ro bJaoa rmttee na é5éapa 00 
COlee-Ill, 7 reènuo é5ac Ulle blao 
00 ni lor l)a6 roLl oelpé5 1 , mup 
aeatur,7 umeamam,7 é5U1pleoé5, 
7Plbup,7 m1l,7 a é5-comrammle; 
é5loea6 ré0016 m' t 00 BepBa6 
ma rae
pOlé5lb, 7 é5an a caJ
em 
map ëUlo. 7 ol,
,6 ré nel
1 
òéapa 00 reëna6, map aeú é5pe- 
Unea poma, 7 ctobur, 7 nel
1 
olUpelelceëa oc'r a ëoouë; 7 
rCëna6 na bla6a é5t'nJur rUil 
oep7) mU1Ue h-'mou
a6 leanna 
oUIBe, map aeá reOil mOlpe, 7 
mIL mOl
e, 7 pa6a, 7 é5annoOll7 
laëun, 7 r eOil er mUel 7 lOlré5 C1 , 
7 renCOlf', raJtt, 7 a curamOlll. 


nlap Benur ceapeu
a6 aC1t>I- 
é51 na h-anma p1r m B-reattram 
mópulea, Jnnar co cpu
ó
0I6e 
é a n-mbioclB mOl
e, ar map 
rm Benllr rlr m llCt1
 an erlúm- 
ee 00 ëOlmeo co h-lmèllIBe; 7 
an IT.é1t> 00 m06Ct1b 1 n-a claeè- 
lUll;iep on corp co h-él(5meaë, 


As the rectifying of the disor- 
ders of the soul belongs to the 
moral philosopher, who is to 
arrange them in proper habits, 
so it belongs to the physician to 
preserve the health properly; 
and as many modes as tbe body 
is violently impaired, so many 
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aJ' í an mélb rm a 
éx bO cm5- 
tUiB ap an teli)er; 011' ctaec- 
tUl
1b mcíbli)1 na h-anma áp 
cmpp-ne; ap an a6Bap rm bO 
òaBap aen cmét te1i) e1 r, 7 aen 
peÒlmen uaia ; 7 Ir Jur m tlmi; 
benur mc b'wine. 7 ar lac 
ro na h-mc1b1i;1 r ln , .1. reapò 7 
òá1PbeCUr, eaòta 7 bobr ón , cu- 
anoac, 7 nm)1e; 011' òlumrcep 
an FUll c01tep6a cum an cp016e 
a n-wmrlp na r e1 Pò l ar ron 
coëtaolb1 an bli;atcmr bárac- 
cu It, 7 òaBann r é tara6 CU IÒ e 
cum òtuaracca båna, 7 leawp 
mra mó nú CÓlp, 7 bo nícep an 
copp co h-mte bO tínaò, 7 ÒO 
h-álpli)ie na bOIU r01p1meUa- 
ca te oarocc an ceara; Ó1P an 
ump òtumrcep an cear 7 an 
rpepma cum na m-baU rIO, 7 
cum an cpo16e 00 pé1p COnna- 
racc, Ó mmceacc an i;tumrce 7 
o'n céai;aD móp clpmUibiep an 
copp mte; 7 Ir roUor 0 0 b-cél- 
i;ln an þeapò, áp ÒO lar ann r m 
an cpo16e 7 an rpepma, 7 co 
ròoílcep cum no m-baU co 
h-Ulte on cear, 7 co h-a'TlIi;il II' 
m b)1omò oò a m-bí cear lÚlblp, 
7 mopon rpepma; òl6ea6 nn 
bponò a ò a m-bí cear anrann, 
an Ualp reapòUl
iep Jab, 7 
coëlOlb bíi;atcar bO 6énam, ní 
h-emlp a cear bo bíròOltc cum 
nu m-batt r01plmeUac, occ bíc 
no bOIU r01plmeUucu ruop, 


different kinds of cure there are. 
As the diseases of the soul sub- 
due our bodies, so the one kind 
of cure and one regimen is de- 
rived from them; and it is the 
office of the physician to know 
them. These are those diseases, 
viz. anger,joy, fear, melancholy, 
sorrow, and shame. For in the 
time of anger the choleric blood 
is moved to the heart, to excite 
it to violent revenge, anà. becom- 
ing inflamed for bold motion, it 
expanùs more than what is just, 
whereby the whole body is filled, 
particularly the external mem- 
bers, with the violence of the 
heat; for when the heat and the 
sperma are driven to these mem- 
bers and to the heart, with vio- 
lence, from the frequency of the 
motion, and from the great heat- 
ing, all the body is dried; and it 
is obvious that anger heats, be- 
cause it inflames the heart and the 
sperm a, so that the heat is circu- 
lated to all the members, _ and 
particularly in the people who 
have strong heat and much sper- 
ma. But those who have weak 
heat, when they are angered, and 
desire to take revenge, the heat 
cannot be discussed to the exte- 
rior members; but the exterior 
members are cold and palsied, 
while at the same time the heat is 
strong in the heart. 'Ve therefore 
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see many angered people, who 
have a desire of revenge, seized 
with trembling; but this should 
not be caned powerful anger, but 
anger accompanied with fear. 
'Vherefore, the change which 
anger causes in the human body 
is not meet in the regimen of 
health, for active anger disturbs 
the whole reason; therefore, let 
the occasion of anger be avoided, 
except as far as reason orders it 
in cases of consent. For it is 
meet, in many well- intended, 
permitted cases, to provoke an- 
ger, although it be not fit for 
the regimen of health in general; 
. . . . . . . And there are some 
diseases of which anger is a 
proper remedy, as Bali relates 
in his commentary on Almusar, 
that a Duke, who was affected 
with stupor, was under the care 
of a certain physician, that the 
physician ordered his anger to 
be provoked, and that, as soon 
as the anger was produced, he 
was cured of the stupor. 


cpn
'únaë, an cem t>o 51a6 an 
t:ear láJt>'p annr a ër0l6e; ap 
un a65ar rm t>o C1OmQlt> mo- 
ran t>o t>aolm5 rearòaëa ar a 
m-btao t:OIt mt>eacaD 7 lat: ap 
cru:; 7 m rearò FOlr b r lil Ir 
COIl' t>o rá6 1'10 r o , aët: rearò 
mOlUe te h-eaò1a. Qr an a6- 
oar rm an c laoët06 t>o m rearò 
annr a corp t>aonna nl h-Imë- 
Uloe a reÒlmen na rtámt:e é, 
OIp bUal6pl6 an reapò l)nímap- 
iaé an pearun Ulle; malr ea6 
reaëamt:er a65ap na relpl)1 aët: 
an m
lt> rorálur an réarun é 
a ò-CÚlrl5 t:olleamla; OIp Im- 
cUioe reopl) t>o t>eanam co 
mmlc a 7)-cúlrI5 r Oë p0l61 7 
ceat>wi;ieaéa, l)m cob Imcm5e 
a rel)lmen r1amt:1 h-l; . . . . . 
7 at:a CUlt> t>o na h-earlámt:15 
t>ar ab leli)er ImëUl5e reapl), 
map Innlrlr hall al) t>eanam 
l)luara up Qlmurar, 1;0 pm5 
t>IUIC ap a p0l5 rt>upar, ';sa 
leli;ear a;s 11U1tS el;sm, 7 ;Sup 
Foral1 an tlOl;5 reup;s t>o -(;0- 
l)OIpm OIp, 7 ar n;Semeamam 
na relr;se, ;sup telòearu6 é ó'n 
rt>upar. 
X. Extract from Bishop Carsuel's Gaelic translation 
of the Confession of Faith, Forms of Prayer, &c., used 
in the Reformed Church of Scotland: printed in the 
year 15Gï g . 


g This is the passage so often 
referred to in the cOlltron
l'sy 


concerning the antiquity of Os- 
sian's poems. A free translation 
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(From tlte Epistle Dedicatory.) 


Aeh t a ta ni cheana is mol' an 
leathtrom agas an uireasbhuidh 
ata riamh orainde h Gaoidhil Al- 
ban agus Eireand, tar an gcuid 
eile don domhan, gan ar gean- 
amhna Gaoidheilge do ehuragcló 
riamh mar ataid a gcanamhna 
agus a dteangtha fein a gcló ag 
gach nile chincl dhaoine oile sa 
domhan, agus ata uireasbhuidh 
is mó ina gaeh uireasbhuidh 
oraind, gan an Biobla naomhtha 
do bheith a gcló Gaoidheilge 
againd, mar tá sè a gcló laidne 
agas bherla agas in gach tean- 
gaidh eile 0 sin amach, agas fós 
gan seanchus ar sean no ar sind- 
sear do bheith mar an gcedna a 
gcló againd riamh; acht ge tá 
cuideigin do tseanchus i Ghaoidh- 


But there is one thing, it is a 
great distress and want that we 
the Gaels of Alba and Erin have 
ever laboured under, beyond the 
rest of the world, that our dia- 
lects of the Gaelic have never 
yet been printed, as their dialects 
and tongues have been by every 
race of people in the world; and 
we labour under a want, which 
is greater than every want, that 
we have not the Holy Bible 
printed in Gaelic, as it has been 
printed in Latin, in English 
and in every other language 
whatsoever; and also that we 
have never had in print the his- 
tory of our ancients, or our an- 
cestors; for though there is 
some portion of the history of 


of it has been given in the Report 
of the Committee of the Highland 
Society of Scotland, appointed to 
inquire into the nature and au- 
thentici ty of the poems of Ossian, 
published by :Mac Pherson. This 
passage is pure Irish, and agrees 
with the Irish manuscripts of 
the same period in orthography, 
syntax, and idiom. It is the 
oldest specimen of the Erse that 
has been as yet adduced by the 
Erse grammarians, though there 
are certainly extant older Erse 
compositions. This specimen 
disproves many grammatical 
rules laid down by Stewart, and 
shews that his Grammar is drawn 


from the spoken dialect of the 
Scotch Gaelic, and not from any 
manuscript or even printed au- 
thorities of an age much older 
than his own time. 
h, Orainde, on us. Here are 
several instances of nd written 
for nn in the Erse, a combination 
unknown in the modern lau- 
guage. f:;ee chap. IlL, pp. 34, 
35, and chap. IV. p. 138; see 
also the words F!lind, Dhanond, 
&c., in this extract. 
i Do tseanchus. This is an in- 
stance of t being prcfixed to 8 in 
a situation where it might be 
also aspirated. See chap. III. 
p. 61. Various examplcs of this 
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eal Alban agas Eireand sgriobh- 
tha a leabhruibh lámh, agas a 
dtamhlorgaibh fileadh agus 01- 
lamhan, agas a sleachtaibh suadh, 
is mor tsaothair sin re sgrio- 
bhadh do laimh, ag fechain an 
neithe buailtear sa chló ar ai- 
bresge agas ar aithghiorra bhios 
gach én ni dhá mhed da chrioch- 
nughad leis. Agas is mor an 
doille agas an dorchadas peacaidh 
agas aineolais agas indtleach- 
da do lucht deachtaidh agas 
sgriobhtha agas chumhdaigh na 
Gaoidheilge, gur a b mó is mian 
leoagasgurab mó ghnathuidheas 
siadj eachtradha dimhaoineacha 
buaidheartha, bregacha saogh- 
alta do chumadh ar Thuathaibh 
Dédhanond agas ar Mhacaibh 
Mileadh k , agas ar na curadh- 


the Gaels of Scotland and Ire- 
land written in manuscript books, 
in the compositions of poets and 
ollavs, and in the remains of 
learned men, there is great la- 
bour in writing them over with 
the hand, whereas the thing which 
is struck off with the type, how 
speedily and expeditiously is it 
completed, be it ever so great. 
And great is the blindness and 
darkness of sin and ignorance, 
and of the intellect of the teach- 
ers, writers, and preservers of 
the Gaelic, that, \\ ith a view of 
obtaining for themselves the 
vain rewards of this world, they 
are more desirous and more ac- 
customed to compose, maintain, 
and cultivate idle, turbulent, 
lying, worldly stories concerning 


accidence are found in good Irish 
manuscripts, as etf7; 
í'at U
t, 
l
({lt .fishes; old ::\Ied.1\IS. by John 
O'Callannan of Rosscarbery, da- 
ted 1414; bO 
í"r, ahcays, Id. ; 
bO 
i'e11ò' to chase, paper ...lIS. 
transcribed 1679, penes allcto- 
rem; born q-UlJ1
H), to woo me, 
Id., p.62. 
j Ghuatlmidlleas siad. TIley (7C- 
custom.-I-Iere is an instance of 
the simple present tense of the 
indicative mood ending in eas, 
for Irish parallels to which, see 
Part II. chap. V. p. 156, line 3. 
This contradicts an assertion of 
Stewart's Gaelic Grammar, 2nd 
edit. p. 97, note m, that the verhs 
of the Erse, except hi, i.
, have 


no simple present tense. See it 
remarked at p. 189. 
k AI" .Jlhacaibh .Jlileadll.-This 
is translated "concerning war- 
riors and champions," in the 
translation of this passage given 
in the Report of the Committee of 
the Highland Society of Scotland, 
but most incorrectly; for, by 
Jlacaiblt Jlileadh, the Irish and 
Scotch writers, previou:;ly to the 
period of the forgeries of the last 
two cetltnril's,nlway
 m('ant "the 
sons of Jlileadll or .JIilesius," 
from whom the Highlanders or 
Gaels of Scotland, as well as the 
Gaels of Ireland, were believed 
to be descended. 
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aibh l agas Fhind Mhac Cumh- 
aill m go na fhianaibh, agas ar 
mhóran eile nach airbhim agas 
nach indisim n and so do chum- 
dach, agas do choimhleasugh- 
agh, do chiond luadhuidheachta 
dimhaonigh an tsaoghail dfhagh- 
ail doibh féin, ina briathra disle 
Dé, agas slighthe foirfe na firinde 
do sgriobhadh, agas dheachtadh 
agas do chumhdach. 
XI. Extract from the Annals of the Four Masters. 


A. D. 1174. 8Luwcëea6 Lar m 
IOpLa b'mbpa6 mum an. 8Lu- 
OIcëeaö eLe La RU016rl bla hlm- 
bea
01L Forpo, Oc ëuaLaccur 
na ÕOlH Ruw6r' bO i-oëc 'r HI 
Hlumam I n01rear cai'a FrlU, Jl0 


the Tuatha De Dananns, the 
sons of Milesius, the heroes, 
and concerning Finn Mac Cum- 
haill with his Fians, and con- 
cerning many others which I do 
not here enumerate or mention, 
than to write, teach, and main- 
tain the faithful words of God, 
and the perfect ways of truth. 


A. D. 1174. An army was led 
by the Earl [StrongbowJ to 
plunder Munster. Another army 
was led by Hoderic to protect it 
against them. \Yhen the Eng- 
lish heard that Roderic had 


I Ar na curadlwibh; concerning 
the heroes.-By "the heroes" is 
here meant, not heroes in general, 
bu t the Heroes of the Red Branch 
in Ulster, who were generally 
called "The Heroes" by Irish 
writers of romantic tales. They 
flourished previously to }1'inn 
Mac Cumhaill, and were believed 
to be superior to him and his 
contemporaries in val our and 
feat"! of arms. The zealous bishop 
seems to have heard those stories 
himself from the Highland and 
Irish bards, who were then gain- 
ing more worldly emoluments by 
the recital of them than they 
would have gained by preaching 
the 'Vord of God, a thing which 
they would not have been al- 
lowed to do at the time, even if 
they had been so inclined. 


m Ar Fltind .Jlltac Cumhaill, 
rendered Fingal, the son of 
Cumhal, in the translation above 
alluded to, which is also given, 
as approved of, by Stewart in his 
Gaelic Grammar, p. 198. But 
there is no gal in the original J 
n .LYaclt airhhim agas nack in- 
disim.-Here are two instances 
of a simple present tense of verbs 
different from the verb substan- 
tive, though Stewart asserts that 
this dialect wants that tense 
altogether. 'Vill the Scotch 
grammarians ever be satisfied to 
tell the whole truth, or to give 
us filir specimens of their dia- 
lect from existing manuscripts ? 
'Yhen will they be enlightened 
enough to give up fabrications, 
and love truth better than Scot- 
l11w1 ? 
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OëUlpr'Or: OOlU a
a etJai bIG 
rm
I6, 7 m po hmp l r ea6 Leo ;So 
ran;saer:ap lio 'OurLur. 
unOle 
'OomnaU Uu bplmn 7 'Oót 
;s-Cmr, 7 eai lapi'mp Connaëe, 
7 mópëai Sh.1. mUlpf6m
, een- 
moia b'r'm bea5tLuai) po raee- 
5a6 tar an 1\15 RUU16p'. Ro 
rl
ea6 eai' ep06a eeep oaUGl5 
7 oaomftm5 an bU I'm, ;So po 
rpaomea6 FO be0l6 r:pe neape 
lommbualea FOP na ;saLLuI5, 7 
po maJ15a6 reëe eeeb béee 00 
ohaUclJb 'I' III ea
 }'In, co naë 
eeapna aëe elopUCUpr' beaee 
beo u)' III eai I'm bO é5haUmB 
1mon 1urLa. 
ueb r'6e FO métu 
bKl ell; 7)0 pordGlr;se. Somr 
Uu bf1lan1 bIG il5 1llf1 eeoreeup. 


arrived in :\Iunster, for the pur- 
pose of giving them battle, they 
invited the English of Du blin 
to them, and they delayed not 
till they reached Thurles. There 
camethither Donnell O'llrienand 
the Dal Cais, and the battalion 
of'Vest Connaught, and the great 
battalion of Sil-Murray, besides a 
numerous brave host h.ft by the 
King Roderic. A brave battle 
was fought between the English 
and Irish at that place, whE're 
the victory was at length gained, 
through dint of fighting, over 
the English, and seventeen hun- 
dred of the English were killed 
in that battle, so that there es- 
caped not from that battle but a 
:)lllall remnant alive of the Eng- 
lish, with the Earl, who repaired 
in sorrow to his house to 'Vater- 
ford. O' Brien returned home in 
triumph. 


:
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III. 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


THE Author, on a most careful perusal of these sheets, 
after they had been worked oft discovered some inad- 
vertent mistakes, which he begs here to notice and 
correct as briefly as possible. 


Page 7, line 4, for" scarcity," read" sacristy." 
- 22, after line 16, insert, "In ancient Irish MSS. Ie is some- 
times used for Ia." 
- 34, line 16, for" c, m," read" c, Ò, m." 
- 48, - 12, for" ua," read" UOl." 
-53, - 14, for" a Fltl0," read" a Fltlb." 
- 64, - 23, after the period here, insert: "In the fragments 
of Irish composition by Tirechan, in the Book of Armagh, the 
adventitious and eclipsing letters are separated by dots placed 
before and after them, thus: .n.eprcUJp." . 
- 101, line 7, fm' " onus, onrris," read" opus, operis." 
- 1 02, - 2, after the period in this line, insert, " In ancient 
MSS. an attempt was made to make a genitive in ae, or 01, in 
imitation of the Latin, as ocJ1é méb In ocrnechoca1, in consequence 
of the greatness of the snow." ]/'it.JrIoling. SU1bn1U mac mae- 
taehumOl.-See p. 43. 
- 107, last line, for " after," read" before." 
- 112, line 8, for" min," read" min." 
-123, - I, for" SECTION 3," read" SECTION 4." 
-135, - 29, for" ò1ba ba é," read" òí6 ba é." 
-136, - 23, for" against," read" against thee." 
-139, - ] 4, for" i)êuOlo," read" êui)OIo." 
-146, - 6, fo}' " ocpö," read" ocpíö." 
-15], - 27, dele" he did be, &c." 
- 153, - 21, f010 "thou concealest," read" you conceal." 
- 156, - 28, for" má celbm," read" mú èeltlm." 
-158, - 13, for" ellipses," read" eclipsis." 
-158, - 19, dele" náp." 
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Page 168, - 12, for" blBmfr, or 10maolr," read" bfmir, or 
bíomaolr." 
- 186, lines 6,9, 10,for" òtanråli>eap," read" ;slanFaii>eal'." 
- 191, - 26, for" a Bp'ft
am," read" a Bplreann." 
-199, - 22, for" bO ilOnrnai>," read" 00 'C'onròna6." 
- 207, - 23, after the period, insert, " except in the first p('r- 
son singular, which ends in ab." 
- 218, line 2, although arnaòap is here translated "wasgiven," 
it is really the historic present, and means" is !Jiven." 
- 224, line 1, for" Fa m," read" FGlc1m." 
- 264, - 23, for" hlrulolU," read" }Hr U 1t>1U." 
- 286, - 17, for " l
é, or pIG, before the article," read" pé, 
or pIG, before, when placed before the article." 
- 289, line 8, for" FOP olnb," read" FOP cmb." 
- 301, - 13, for" Moling," read" Molaisi." 
- 3-19, - 19, for" participles," read" particles." 
- 353, - 27, for" Act 1," read" Act 4." 
- 354, - 19, for " hands," read" heads." 
- 356, - 8, fOl. " we are not, t:amaom," read" we are; not 
t:amao1b." 
- 400, last line, for" unerring," read cc erring." 


ap n-a ëpioënú
ai> a n-a-ë clla-ë bU1t>tmne le Seaan, mac 
eamomn 01Ò Uí 'Ohõnnaöåm, Ó Q1'C a't:IÍ)e ritó1r, Frl StJaB Ua 
nepnl" a nOlI', a n-UIB Ueúi>mi> Orpmt e , an c\lI;seai> lá FIé10b 
be mi meåòom an t:-8ampmi>, 'ran m-btluoom b'aOir ar b-t:1i>e- 
arpa 18-15. 
eo Ò-CU1pI6 bIG cpíoë man
 oppamn mle. amen. 


TilE END. 
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